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PREFACE 

Since this book is intended to be a continuous discussion and not 
three independent essays, it may be useful to begin by indicating, 
very briefly, its scope. It starts from the view that when we reflect 
on the sensible qualities of the physical world it is difficult to 
aVoid Berkeley's conclusion that their ‘esse’ is ‘percipi’; and it 
attempts to see what problems are created by this view and whether 
there is any way in which they can be solved. Certain doctrmes 
of Hume and Kant are studied because they are based, it seems, 
on Berkeley’s teaching, and they show plainly where some of the 
ambiguities and difficulties lie. We may at least hope that when 
we have studied Hume and Kant we shall have a better under- 
standing of some essential factors which the problem involves, 
even if it be thought that neither provides a solution. 

The aspects of Hume’s Treatise which are considered in Chapter I 
are these. Hume has the merit of seeing that Berkeley’s doctrine 
raises questions about belief, but he shows much uncertainty in 
handlin g them. He finds that our belief in the existence of objects 
which we do not perceive is inconsistent with the view that their 
‘esse’ is ‘percipi’, but in the first part of the Treatise instead of 
concluding that this belief is an erroneous state of consciousness 
he maintains that belief is not what it is generally thought to be. 
We should expect him to offer an account of what our conscious- 
ness WQuld need to be if our error in regard to the physical world 
were realized and corrected. He does in fact offer what looks like 
such an account, but he offers it as an analysis of what the state 
of consciousness which we call belief actually is. Now it is hard 
to accept this way of treating the matter, and Hume himself later 
in the Treatise abandons it. He adopts the different position of 
allowing that belief is what we ordinarily take it to be, and seeks 
to explain how it is that we come to have a state of consciousness 
which is so much at variance with what our consciousness ought to 
be. Here he has laid hold of an important principle. If an account 
is given to us of what our consciousness should be, we ought to be 
dissatjsfied when we discover that the consciousness which we 
should have contradicts our actual consciousness, unless indeed 
we can explain how the error of our actual consciousness is pro- 
duced. So far there is something to be learnt from Hume, which 
is not to be found in Berkeley nor in Kant, although it was familiar 
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to Descartes. But when we consider his application of the prin- 
ciple, there are two criticisms to he made of his account. The 
first concerns his view of what, if Berkeley's doctrine is correct, 
our consciousness ought to be, the second his explanation of the 
way m which the supposed error of our actual consciousness arises. 

The two hnes of criticism are to be found, in order, in the first 
part of Chapter I. What is first considered is Hume’s paradoxical 
contention that he is descnbing the nature of our actual conscious- 
ness ; but the discussion is also intended to show that his account 
will not serve even as a description of what belief should be It is 
open to the objection that on all views, Berkeley's included,, 
consciousness must recognize and distinguish both its own percep- 
tion and what it perceives, and that in being aware of the former 
it is not aware of something which is internal to consciousness in 
the sense that physical objects are said by Berkeley to be. The 
point was in some respects realized by Berkeley himself, but it 
has implications, not considered by him, with which much of our 
study not only of Hume, but also of Kant, will be concerned. 

The latter part of Chapter I seeks to show how Hume’s ex- 
planation of the idea of causality is related to the inconsistencies 
of his account of belief. If the introduction of this topic is thought 
to be a digression, I can only say that after the investigation of 
Hume’s account of belief it seemed worth while to see how far its 
errors vitiated what he had to say on so important a subject as 
the origin of our idea of causality. 

Chapter II is a study of Kant’s doctnnes. Here again it may be 
worth while to give a prelimmary indication of the main questions 
discussed and of the way in which they are related. 

At the outset we have to consider the question whether Kant 
himself distinguishes consciousness of a perception and conscious- 
ness of the content of a perception. It seems that his thought in 
regard to this matter is not clear, but he converges on the view 
that what we are conscious of is a number of perceptions having 
various contents, which are actually occurring or have occurred, 
and that this consciousness is supplemented by the imagination 
of other perceptions which we,might have had or may have in the 
future. Starting from this basis he thinks that our consciousness 
recognizes that there is a system in the perceptions, actual and 
imaginary, which present themselves to it, and that the recognition 
of the system is in some way equivalent to consciousness of objects. 
In so far as this view suggests that the occurrence of the percep- 
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tions at the times and m the order which mark their occurrence is 
something of which the ‘esse’ is not ‘percipi’, it is plainly quite 
different from Hume’s doctrine of what consciousness should be, 
and it seems to return to the doctrine of Berkeley. One pomt, 
however, should be noticed if we are companng Kant and Hume. 
It is not clear whether Kant suggests that recognition of the 
system which belongs to perceptions is what our actual conscious- 
ness of objects IS, or whether he suggests that it is what our con- 
sciousness should be. In this respect there is the same ambiguity 
in his doctrine as there is in Hume’s account of behef . 

The position referred to is, however, only the starting-point of 
Kant’s doctrine. Other factors which have to be considered in 
relation to it are these. In the first place Kant frequently shows 
that he is reluctant to abandon altogether a notion of objects 
which is nearer to our ordinary consciousness, and recurs to the 
view that our perceptions and their contents are not all that exists, 
but that there must be something to which the contents of our 
perceptions refer. Secondly he holds that a system is imposed on 
our perceptions which is the work of our own minds, thus separat- 
ing his doctrine from Berkeley’s. Moreover, he holds, thirdly, that 
time itself, within which our perceptions have their order or 
system, is a form of our consciousness Fourthly, through the 
consideration of the last two factors he reaches a point where he 
evidently wishes to distinguish two elements m consciousness or 
two kinds of consciousness, a consciousness which is m time and a 
consciousness which is the author of time. In this connexion he 
takes yet a further step, and influenced by the parallelism which 
he attributes to time and space, begins to develop a doctrine 
which can only mean that the two kinds of consciousness are in 
different relations to space and the objects which it contams. 
Lastly he has certain doctrines regarding the unity of our conscious- 
ness or of the self which evidently need to be taken into accoimt if 
we are to consider the complex structure of his doctrine as a whole. 

These then are the factors which, together with the possibility 
of combining them in a consistent doctrine, are considered m 
Chapter II. It appears when we study what Kant says that many 
parts of his doctrme are obscure or dubious or inconsistent with 
each* other. Nevertheless, it seems impossible to return to a 
simpler way of regarding his problems or not to accept some of 
his contentions. What the study of Kant invites us to do, when we 
have detemuned which of his doctnnes we can accept and which 
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we must reject, is to investigate the possibility of finding alterna- 
tives when we are dissatisfied, and to see whether there are any 
suppositions on which a consistent doctrine might be based. It is 
to tins aim that, however inadequate they may be, the speculations 
in Chapter III are directed. 

I have only to add that before writing Chapter II I had written 
a fuller study of Kant, which I hope will be published when 
circufnstances permit under the title of 'Kantian Studies’. At 
certain points the argument of Chapter II and some of the 
interpretations of Kant's meaning need to be supported by the 
discussions in that book. Where this is so I have introduced a- 
reference to the relevant chapters of the ‘Kantian Studies'. 

The references to Kant’s Critique foUow the usual system. 
WTien Hume is quoted, the references are to the pages of Selby- 
Bigge’s edition of the Treatise (Clarendon Press, 1896). 

A. H. S. 

October, 1942. 
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I 

HUME'S DOCTRINE REGARDING OUR 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF OBJECTS 

In this book we shall try first to see by means of a study of Hume 
and Kant what problems arise when we consider the nature of our 
knowledge, what contributions to their solution we can gain from 
these two thinkers, and where it seems that they fail. In the last 
chapter we shall consider whether on a theory different from that 
.which either of them holds or by a modification of any of their 
doctrines it may be possible to solve some of the difficulties which 
they left. It will be found that the suggestions regarding the nature, 
of our consciousness which are contained in that chapter are more 
directly coimected with the problems considered by Kant and with 
his way of treating them than with the doctrines of Hume. ' Never- 
theless their problems and doctrines are so closely related that it 
is desirable to begin with an examination of Hume. His habit of 
raising essentially important questions in a clear and provocative 
form may enable us, if we study him, to understand better certain 
problems (includmg those raised by Kant’s doctrines) than if we 
were to study Kant alone. 

When we ask what are Hume’s doctrines regarding our con- 
sciousness of objects and turn to his Treatise on Human Nature for 
an answer, we encounter a difficulty of which he does not himself 
seem to be clearly aware. It seems that there are two accounts 
which he gives of the nature of consciousness. In the first he is 
concerned to show that we are not aware of anything which is 
external to our own consciousness or distinct or separate from it, 
that neither the idea of existence nor even thaf of external exis- 
tence is an idea which can be applied to some objects of conscious- 
ness and not to others, that the distinction of the real and the 
imaginary requires to be reconsidered, and that it is necessary to 
have a new conception of that state or activity of the mind which 
we call ‘belief’. In the second account of consciousness he re- 
cognizes that it contains an idea of that which is distinct or 
independent or external. He supposes that the idea is one which 
arises in the course of our experience and in his chapter on ‘Scepti- 
cism with regard to the Senses’ in Part IV endeavours to show 
what factors produce it. He does not consider whether the recog- 
nition that this idea attends our consciousness in any way affects 
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2 HUME 

the earlier account which he has given of consciousness, although 
it apparently enables a meaning to be attached to distinctions which 
were there discarded. It is here that the difficulty lies, and if we wish 
to understand what Hume’s doctnnes are and to assess their consis- 
tency and value, it will be necessary to consider the question, which 
he himself neglects, of the relation of the two accounts. But m the 
first instance we must turn to an examination of the two accounts 
separately and see how far we are persuaded by the argument of 
each. When this has been done we shall be in a better position to con- 
sider what conclusions are suggested when the two are compared. 

We may begin our consideration' of the first account which 
eliminates the notion of external existents by recalling the follow- 
ing passage which occurs at the end of Part II (Sect. VI, p. 67) : 

‘Now since nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions, and 
since all ideas are derived from something antecedently present to the 
mind ; it follows that ’tis impossible for us so much as to conceive or form 
an idea of any thing specifically different from ideas and impressions. 
Let us fix our attention out of ourselves as much as possible ; let us chase 
our imagination to the heavens, or to the ultimate hmits of the universe ; 
we can never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can conceive 
any kind of existence, but those perceptions, which have appeared in 
that narrow compass. This is the universe of the imagination, nor have 
we any idea but what is there produced.’ 

It is obvious that if our universe is a universe of the imagination 
as Hume says, the question arises. What then is the nature of our 
consciousness of real objects, and what is the distinction we draw 
between those objects which we think are real and those we think 
are imaginary ? We shall see that Hume’s answer in effect is that 
there is a single feature of consciousness which marks off the real 
from the imaginary, and that we can say no more about our con- 
sciousness of real things than that it possesses this feature. In 
following the reasons he gives for this answer and e xamining their 
validity we may hope to remind ourselves of some important 
factors in the problem. It will perhaps appear that though his 
argument is complicated his conclusion is too simple, and that 
there are certain points which he overlooks. 

Hume thioks of the problem closely in connexion with that of 
the nature of belief, the reason of course being that we primarily 
regard belief as the conviction that something is real. We can 
therefore begin by considering what he says on this subject. His 
account, however, is so paradoxical and his attempt to work it 
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out has so many ramifications that it is not easy to apprehend his 
doctrine in its various bearings. One of these ramifications is its 
connexion with the subject of causality. The coimexion with 
causality arises because in Hume’s view we cannot attribute 
existence to an 3 rthing which we have not actually experienced 
(i.e. we cannot have the conviction that it is real or believe in it) 
except on the basis of the causal principle. It is tempting indeed 
t6 put in the forefront this connexion with his views on causality 
and to think that the essential points in his position regarding 
belief may be best stated with reference to his doubts concerning 
•the causal principle. The statement would be that there is no 
rational basis for the principle of causality, and that accordingly 
when on the strength of this principle we entertain beliefs, that 
is, attribute reality or existence (past, present, or future) to certain 
particulars which have not entered our experience, we are not 
actuated by reason but come to think as we do merely on the 
strength of a feeling. If we regard Hume’s doctrine in this way, we 
may have doubts about the possibility of thus separating belief 
from all basis m rational thought, but it does not seem to be a 
view which otherwise is difficult to follow. 

There are, however, several considerations which make it clear 
that Hume’s position (at least in the earlier part of the Treatise^) 
caimot be so summarized. We may select two. In the first place, 
Hmne does not think that we only entertain belief when we are 
thinking of particulars which have not entered into our experience. 
When yre are having either an impression or the memory of an 
impression, we are in a state of belief. In fact it is his doctrine that 
to have an impression is the most complete form of believing, 
memory is thenearest approximation to the complete form, and our 
state of mind regarding particulars outside our Experience is only 
belief in so far as it possesses in a weaker degree the characteristic 
mar k of the other two states. The characteristic mark is, he thinks, 
the vivacity^ of the two states or perceptions ; belief is nothing but 
their vivacity. At the conclusion of Section V of Part III of the 
Treatise he says: ‘Thus it appears that the belief or assent, 
which always attends the memory and senses, is nothing but the 
vivacity of those perceptions they present; and that this alone 

* For an examination of the later development of his doctrine, see below, pp. 
22 et seq. 

* Compare what is said on page ii regarding Hume^s use of the term 'vivacity'. 
The modifications of meanmg there referred to do not afiect our discussion at this 
point. 
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distinguishes them from the imagination. To believe is in this 
case to feel an immediate impression of the senses, or a repetition 
of that impression in the memory’ (p. 86). 

In the second place, the notion of attribution of existence is 
alien to Hume’s doctrine. He deals with this question early in the 
Treatise, in Section VI of Part II, and his statements are very clear. 
‘There is no impression nor idea of any kind, of which we have any 
consciousness or memory, that is not conceived as existent ; anii 
’tis evident that, from this consciousness the most perfect idea 
and assurance of being is derived’ (p. 66). There is therefore no 
'distinct impression of existence attending every impression and- 
idea’, and consequently (on Hume’s view of the dependence of 
ideas on impressions) there is no distinct idea of existence. ‘The 
idea of existence, then, is the very same with the idea of what we 
conceive to be existent.’ Belief, in such a theory, cannot be the 
attribution of existence to some particular which might be thought 
of either as existent or as not existent. 

There is, however, the possibility that, if the conception of 
existence has to be discarded in the theory of belief, another con- 
ception can be used in its place. Hume is perhaps bound to say 
what he does say regarding the predicate of existence, but can he 
not use instead the conception of ‘external existence’ and save 
himself from some of his paradoxes ? He might afford to surrender 
the notion of attributing existence, if he could keep the notion of 
attributing external existence. But Hume is clear in his own mind 
that this solution is barred. After discussing the idea of existence, 
he goes on at once to say: ‘A like reasoning will account for the idea 
of external existence’ (id., p. 67). His grounds are contained in the 
passage already quoted (see p. 2 above). However much we try 
to attain to som&thing external to ourselves or to conceive of 
something specifically different from ideas and impressions, ‘we 
can never really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can con- 
ceive any kind of existence, but those perceptions, which have 
appeared in that narrow compass’. 

In the brief concluding paragraph of the same section Hume 
remembers that it is nevertheless difficult to deny that we have 
a conception of external existence, and that it will be his t9,sk to 
explain it. What we have here, it should be noticed, is in effect a 
first reference to his second account of the nature of our conscious- 
ness. He contents himself with a somewhat cryptic remark on the 
subject, and a reference forward to Part IV of the Treatise. We 
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shall return to this point later (see p. 22 below), but meantime it is 
dear that, according to Hume, a description must be found of 
belief which involves no reference either to existence or to external 
existence. It may turn out that it is difficult for him to keep 
whoUy on the same ground when he discusses belief in the existence 
of body. But at any rate he thinks that the stage where belief in 
the existence of body is entertained is late and depends on our 
having earlier experience; and that it is true at least of the belief 
which belongs to this earher experience that it can contain no 
element properly described as the attribution either of existence 
simply or of external existence. 

So much importance is attached by Hume to this matter that 
when in the Appendix to the Treatise he summarizes his views he 
places it in the forefront. He argues that there is an inevitable 
dilemma; ‘Either the belief is some new idea, such as that of 
reality or existence, which we join to the simple conception of an 
object, or it is merely a peculiar feeling or sentiment’ (Appendix, 
p. 623). That the first view cannot be right, he thinks, is shown 
by two points. ‘We have no abstract idea of existence, distingmsh- 
able and separable from the idea of particular objects'; and 
if we had, since ‘the mind has the command over aU its ideas, and 
can separate, unite, mix and vary them, as it pleases ... it would 
be in a man’s power to believe what he pleased’ (id., pp. 623-4). 

Let us now consider more closely the view, which Hmne held so 
tenaciously, that we cannot distinguish imagination from per- 
ceptions or ideas of the so-called real by asserting that in the 
latter state of mind reality or existence is ascribed to the content 
of consciousness. We must first recognize the strength of his argu- 
ment. In effect he urges (in the passage in the Apjiendix) that if we 
seek to mark off the real or existent by any particular characteris- 
tics it is always in the power of the mind to imagine any character- 
istics that are chosen ; they thus can become the marks of what is 
imagined as well as of what is regarded as real, and therefore will 
no longer serve as marks by which the imaginary and the real are 
distinguished. Hume’s point may be iEustrated by an example. 
It is tempting to say that the re^ table at which I write has re- 
lations to other objects, to myself, and to other people which an 
imaginary table has not. But I can imagine the relations and thus 
think of the imaginary table as placed in imaginary relations 
which differ in no way from the relations which are thought to 
belong to a real table. 
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We must consider this position further. Hume’s contention that 
any determinate features which we ascribe to real objects can be 
imitated in imagination seems to be just. Even the character 
which the real object has of standing in fixed relations (e.g., the 
relation of cause to effect) to objects which are real can be given 
in imagination to the imaginary object. Such a consideration 
seems to point in the direction of sa37ing that the difference between 
consciousness of the imaginary and consciousness of the real 
depends not on any distinctive features of the imaginary and the 
real object but on the distinction in the mind’s attitude towards 
them; the distinction to be made is that of the attitude of- 
imagining and the attitude of beheving. Now there are certain 
points regarding the implication of this view on which it is desirable 
to comment. In the first place, as regards Hume’s own doctrine, 
doubt is cast on his statement that the difference between the 
imaginary and real is a difference of vivacity in our ideas. Vivacity 
as applied to ideas seems to suggest a character belonging to the 
objects of consciousness and so not quite to agree with Hume’s 
own argument. The point is reinforced if we reflect that many 
ideas which we come to regard as imaginary may appear to have 
as much vivacity as undisputed impressions. It is true that though 
perhaps we can imagine anything, we cannot command vivacity 
at will. But if we say this, the ground for the distinction is shifting 
from vivacity to something else, and the suggestion seems to be 
that the distinction is coimected with the question whether the 
mind feels free or bound. We shall see presently that there are 
passages in Hume which imply that he is himself not quite clear 
about the suggestions of his own terms. In the second place, there 
is the question what this view of the relation between the imagin- 
ary and the real implies in regard to our consciousness of the real. 
Hume in effect argues that since the imagination can imitate any 
features of reality, and the difference between the thought of the 
real and the thought of the imaginary is reduced to a feeling in our 
minds, we can only say about consciousness of the real that it is an 
idea marked by a feeling of vivacity. But, even if we suppose that 
the difference between believing and imagining is reduced to a 
feeling, it does not follow that the notion of reality is thgrefore 
eliminated in the analysis of our consciousness. Imagining and 
believing are imagining something to be real or existent and 
believing something to be real or existent. The notion of reality 
and existence is common to both states of consciousness, and the 
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determination of the difference between the two states does not 
determine, as Hume thinks it does, the account to be given of this 
common notion in respect of which imagination follows the ex- 
ample of belief. It is a mistake to regard the problem of explaining 
the difference between imagining and believing and the problem 
of analysing the elements m our thought of real objects as one and 
the same. If the two problems are seen to be separate, some part 
of Hume’s argument regarding the relation of imagining and believ- 
ing may be ^owed to stand, even if his account of the ideas of 
existence and external existence is thought to be entirely mistaken. 
.Of course it may well turn out that examination of the notion of 
real or existent objects will affect the account given of the differ- 
ence between imagination and what Hume calls belief. To say that 
the problems are different is not to say that they are unrelated. 

In the first place, then, we will take the notion of real or existent 
objects apart from the contrast with the notion of imaginary 
objects and consider whether there are any features of Hume's 
own teaching which suggest that the notion has more behind it 
than he thinks. 

It will be best to begin by considering his accoimt of impressions. - 
It seems natural to think that in an impression we are conscious of 
two factors, the act of awareness and something of which the mind 
is aware; and that further, when we are aware of spatial objects, 
here at any rate the act of awareness and the object appear to us 
to differ in the very important respect that the existence of the 
object is not hmited to the duration of the act of awareness. Any 
such account of the nature of impressions is rejected by Hume. In 
view of the arguments urged by Berkeley which bring out the 
difficulty of thinking that the characters of which we are conscious 
in a perception belong to independent objects, ‘he supposes that 
the duration of these characters can only be the duration of our 
perceptions of them. It appears to foUow that when the mind has 
a perception or an impression, it can only be conscious of one 
duration and not of two, and that it caimot have the idea of 
an 3 rthing which remains when the impression ceases. Now in con- 
nexion with this line of thought it seems that there are two ques- 
tions which need to be distinguished. In the first place there is 
the question whether when we reflect upon the matter we can 
rightly hold that objects exist which endure beyond the moment of 
perception. Secondly there is the question whether when we have 
impressions or perceptions we do in fact think (rightly or wrongly) 
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that we are aware of enduring objects. It is the mark of Hume’s 
first account of consciousness which we have been considering that 
it pays no regard to the distinctness of these two questions. The 
implication of the account is that because no objects which are 
independent of consciousness — or, as Berkeley would say, no 
objects of which the esse is not per dpi — ^present themselves to 
consciousness, the thought of objects which endure beyond the 
moment of perception is no part of our consciousness. Hume’s 
doctrine is stated very plainly in a description which he gives in 
Part IV (p. 194) of thenature of ourimpressions. ‘All impressions’, 
he writes, ‘are internal and perishmg existences and appear as 
such.’* The important words in this connexion are that the mtemal 
and perishing existences 'appecir as such’; they carry with them, 
Hume is insisting, no thought of enduring objects or of any objects 
which have a different time-determination from the impressions 
regarded as temporal occurrences. 

In considering this description of our impressions we may begin 
by asking whether it is applicable also to our ideas. It seems clear 
that Hume would take the same view of those ideas which re- 
semble impressions in aU respects except that they have a less 
degree of vivacity. Whatever he may have to say about general 
ideas (and his chapter on abstract ideas suggests important 
differences between general ideas and impressions, though he does 
not follow them up), there is no reason to suppose that according 
to his doctrine the ideas of memory, for example, differ fundamen- 
tally from impressions. But it seems that he ought to have recog- 
nized that however plausible his view may be in relation to 
impressions it is difficult to regard the situation in the same way 
when we come to ideas of impressions. In the impression, he 
implies, what is perceived is something which belongs and appears 
to us to belong to the moment of perceiving. In the idea of ah 
impression, the impression can be thought of as havmg occurred in 
the past or as something which will occur in the future; and in 

* The sentence occurs, we should notice, in the chapter on ‘Scepticism with 
regard to the Senses in which Hume recogmzes that we have the idea of inde- 
pendent and continuing objects, and so belongs to his second account of conscious- 
ness We need not hesitate, however, to quote it in explammg the view which he 
takes of impressions m his jSrst account, since he does not change his viewis in this 
respect His later doctnne is that though the idea of independent and continuing 
objects IS to be found m our consciousness, it is not present at the beginning of our 
expenence (that is to say, it is no part of our impressions), but anses as a result of 
the way in which certain features of our experience gradually act upon the 
imagination. 
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such a case it seems plain that the mind distinguishes its own idea 
from the impression to which it is related, inasmuch as they are 
thought of as belonging to different moments of time. Even if it 
can be held that all is present, because the impression has no 
being outside the idea (either because its moment of existence is 
over or because it has not yet come to be), still it is not possible to 
maintain that everything of which the mind is conscious in this 
case ‘appears’ to belong to the present fleeting moment. It must 
be said that while the idea in which the impression is recollected 
or anticipated so appears, the impression which is recollected or 
anticipated in the idea does not. It may appear to have belonged 
to a past fleeting moment, but it does not appear to belong to the 
fleeting moment of our present consciousness. To say this, however, 
seems certainly to imply that where there is an idea of an im- 
pression a distinction is made by the mind between its con- 
sciousness and that of which it is conscious. Thus in the activity, 
for example, of memory, both the constituents which Hume 
thought could not appear in our original consciousness seem to 
find a place ; on the one hand, a notion seems to be present of 
somethmg the existence of which is placed in a different moment 
of time from the moment of the perception in which it is appre- 
hended, and on the other hand, there is present, if not conscious- 
ness of personal identity, at least some notion which belongs to 
the fringe of self-consciousness. 

It almost seems as if Hume did not really overlook this point, 
but was determined not to admit it ; and there are doubtless many 
reasons why he should find it repugn^t. There is something para- 
doxical about the matter ; the impression by itself has its being in 
the moment when it is felt, the impression which is the content of 
an idea has its being in the moment of the idea; why then in 
regard to the impression within the idea should the mind think 
otherwise ? Further, Hume has convinced himself that, since all 
our knowledge depends on impressions, the only justifiable pro- 
cedure is to examine impressions, with a view to discovering what 
they contain, and thereafter to judge ideas in the light of this 
examination of impressions ; the ideas can only be weaker forms 
of impressions, and if it is claimed that they 3 deld more than can 
be found in impressions, the claim has to be disallowed. The point 
is critical, and merits careful consideration. Probably Hume's 
contention in regard to procedure should be rejected and the 
opposite course advocated. In general there is more to be said for 
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the view that since the impression taken apart from ideas is an 
elusive element in our experience and it is difficult to see what it 
contains and what it does not, it is dangerous to judge the rest of 
our experience by what are supposed to be the limits of impressions. 
The question is the more important as much modem philosophy 
which concerns itself with problems of perception shows a dis- 
position to follow a line not far removed from that of Hume. In 
Hume’s case the dangers of the method can weU be seen. On the 
one hand, it leads him to ignore features of our experience in 
respect of ideas which we may think ought to be recognized. 
And, on the other hand, in his attempt to account for the sutt 
prising appearance of certain concepts in the mind, such as that of 
the independent object, it leads him to explanations which for all 
their subtlety and ingenuity seem to be wasted labour. 

It seems fair, therefore, to say that Hume’s failures suggest the 
advisability of trying the opposite procedure to his own. If our 
more complete and mature experience contains elements, by 
admission difficult to account for, which were not found in im- 
pressions, it is possible that in the first view of impressions these 
elements were overlooked and that the impressions should be 
exammed again. Hume himself suggests the startmg-pomt. In 
effect he takes the distinction between ideas which are imaginary 
and those which are not (such as ideas of memory), and argues 
that the latter are clearly more akin to impressions and must 
resemble them in some respect ; since the distinguishing mark of 
the impression is vivacity, they must be separated from imaginary 
ideas by a greater vivacity. Now we can take Hume’s point that 
non-imaginary ideas and impressions are akin, but instead of 
looking for the character of the impression in the idea, we can ask 
whether some orthe distinguishing marks of the non-imaginary 
idea cannot in fact be detected in the impression. The mark which 
we have noticed in any idea, which is a memory of the past or an 
anticipation of the future, is that while the idea itself is thought 
to belong to the passing moment of the present, the impressions of 
which it is the idea are not so regarded. Is there, then, an3dhing 
paraEel to this in impressions? If we look carefully at Hume's 
Treatise, we find that just as he suggested the starting-point for 
our inquiry so, too, he suggests the answer to this question. In 
Section VII of Part III he is asking what is the nature of that 
'operation of the mind, which forms the belief of any matter 
of fact', and he refers to the operation as ‘an idea assented to' 
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(p. 629) . It is plain when we compare this part of the Treatise with 
the passage from page 86 already quoted (where he speaks of 
‘the belief or assent which always attends the memory and senses ') , 
that an impression has in the strongest degree, accordmg to Hume, 
the character of ‘an idea assented to’, and we are therefore 
justified m taking what he says about an idea assented to as 
apphcable no less to impressions than to ideas in the limited 
sense. ^ Now what he says about such an idea is this: 

‘An idea assented to feds different from a fictitious idea, that the 
fancy alone presents to us ; and this different feeling I endeavour to 
explain by calling it a supenor force, or mvacity, or solidity, ox firmness, 
or steadiness. This variety of terms, which may seem so unphilosophical, 
is intended only to express that act of the mmd, which renders realities 
more present to us than fictions, causes them to weigh more in our 
thought, and gives them a supenor influence on the passions and 
imagination. Provided we agree about the thing, ’tis needless to dispute 
about the terms.’ Part III, Sect. VII (Addendum, p. 629). 

Incidentally we may note how difiicult it is for Hume to rid him- 
self of language suggesting that he thinks of ‘force’ or any of its 
alternatives as a feeling which accompanies the consciousness of 
reality; whereas his contention is that the allusion to reahty is 
erroneous and that the difference between the state wrongfully 
called consciousness of reality and the state which is called fancy 
is constituted simply by the presence of a certain feeling in the 
first, which is missing in the second. But the particular point of 
interestjn the passage is the variety of terms which Hume offers 
in order to indicate the nature of the feeling. We should note that 
the last three suggest a different point of view to that suggested 
by the first two; whereas ‘force’ and ‘vivacity’ are more or less 
appropriate to a feeling, ‘solidity’ seems de^tely to suggest 
the character of an object, and when ‘firmness’ and ‘steadiness’ 
are associated with solidity they reinforce this suggestion. It may 
be taken as significant that the double point of view seems to be 
present in Hume’s own description. The significance appears the 
greater, when we think of the last three terms in contrast with the 
descriptions which he gives elsewhere of impressions; in other 
contents the impressions ‘are perishing existences and appear as 
such’. It seems fair to ask how in respect of the same impression 

* Compare also the following statement which occurs in this section: *A11 the 
perceptions of the mind are of two kinds, viz. impressions or ideas, which di0er 
from each other only in their different degrees of force and vivacity.* 
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there can be consciousness of characters so much opposed as that 
of 'perishing existence’ and of 'solidity, firmness, and steadiness’ 
unless we suppose that there belongs to an impression exactly 
that duality which Hume rejected. The imphcation of this part 
of his description is that there lies within the impression the same 
distinction which appeared in memory or in the anticipation of 
the future; that is to say, even in impressions we evidently 
distinguish that of which the mind is conscious and its own 
consciousness. 

We have still to consider Hume’s second account of our con- 
sciousness, in which he allows that we have the idea of distinct 
and continuing objects and seeks to explain how this idea arises, 
seeing that it is not present in our original impressions and ideas 
We may, however, postpone this question for the present and 
return meantime to the problem of the distinction between the 
real and the imaginary, since the passage we have been consider- 
ing is very significant in this connexion. Hume himself, as we see 
from what he says, regards his five alternative terms as not 
merely expressing the character of 'realities’ or 'ideas assented 
to’ but as distinguishing such 'realities’ or 'ideas assented to’ 
from 'a fictitious idea that the fancy alone presents to us’. But 
when we reflect on the various terms, it seems that here again 
there is a difference between the first two and the last three. As 
regards the last three it does not appear that they contribute to 
the distinction between the real and the imaginary. We have only 
to apply Hume’s own test. The mind can form for itself objects 
which it imagines to be 'solid’ and 'firm’ and 'steady’. Again, if 
we take the point which we have just seen to be implied in Hume's 
description, we must allow that m imagination no less than in 
'belief’ we distifiguish the mind’s own consciousness and that 
of which the mind is conscious; we can imagine something as 
being in the past or in the future and in doing so we inevitably 
distinguish our present consciousness and what we imagine. 
The fact of the matter is that precisely in so far as Hume’s 
terms are an appropriate description of characteristics ascribed 
by the mind to objects which it thinks of as real, they do not, 
according to his doctrine, serve to mark the nature of objects 
'assented to ’ in distinction from imaginary objects. This is a 
simple corollary of the observation that imagination can imitate 
any features with which the real is endowed. 

On the other hand, there is prima facie more reason for claiming 
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that the first two terms contribute to the distinction between the 
real and the imaginary. The test is whether they are more appro- 
priate to the mind’s attitude towards objects of consciousness and 
less appropriate to objects of consciousness themselves. From 
this point of view the term ‘vivacity’, as we have already noted 
(see p. 6 above), is not altogether satisfactory, in so far as it 
suggests a character of the object of consciousness. On the other 
hand, it may be said on behalf of Hume that he doubtless intends 
the expression to indicate a kind of energy in our perceiving or a 
certain indescnbable liveliness or sharpness of quality, which 
seems to come properly under the head of feeling. As regards the 
term ‘force’ Hume may have in mind the ‘powerfulness’ or 
magnitude of the feehng or sensation, and perhaps also a kind of 
compulsion to feel in certain ways or to have certain sensations. 
In either case his term has at least this to commend it, that it indi- 
cates a manner of consciousness rather than a character of the 
object of consciousness, and so far fits his own account of what is 
necessary in order to distinguish consciousness of the real from 
consciousness of the imaginary. 

We need, however, to examine further the two conceptions 
of the difference between the real and imaginary conveyed by 
the terms ‘vivacity’ and ‘force’. In doing so we shall perhaps 
find that the conceptions by themselves are inadequate unless we 
refer again to the question of the characteristics ascribed to real 
objects. We must keep m mind our previous caveat that though 
the problems are different it is not safe to assume that they 
are.imrelated. Above all it must be remembered that whatever 
criterion we find, it will not be an3^ing which is a substitute 
(as Hume supposed it might be) for the notion of real objects. 
What we are concerned with is the difference bet'^een an imaginary 
Idea of real objects and an idea of real objects which, in Hume’s 
language, is ‘assented to’. First, then, it should be noticed that 
the difficulty of taking vivacity as a criterion is that imaginary 
ideas (as in dreams or hallucinations) may have as much vivacity 
as impressions themselves and more vivacity than memory of the 
real or inferences regarding the real which we accept without any 
hesitation. For this reason we turn to Hume’s other term ‘force’ 
as an alternative or perhaps as a conception which should be 
combined with that of vivacity. If ‘force’ is taken to mean 
powerfulness of feeling it only fiUs out the conception of vivacity. 
If, on the other hand, it means something of the nature of a 
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compulsion which is attached to feeling and sensation or to the re- 
collection of them, it is a different and perhaps useful conception. 
If it can be combined with vivacity as a mark of the non-imaginary, 
then, certa in objects of imagination which would otherwise 
present a difficulty may be distinguished from non-imaginary 
objects because they do not possess both the characters of vivacity 
and compulsion. Imagination, recognized as such, though often 
faint is not always so ; but where it is vivacious it may still be 
held to have the mark of imagination because it is obviously a 
free activity of the mind, lackmg any element of compulsion. The 
trouble, however, is that even the combined marks of vivacity 
and compulsion do not always distinguish the real from the imagi- 
nary. The particular forms of imagination which are found in 
dreams and hallucinations once more cause a difficulty. For in 
dreams and hallucinations there is not merely vivacity but the 
consciousness that the experience which we are having is not 
produced by our own will. 

It seems then that Hume’s conception of vivacity and force as 
the marks which distinguish real from imaginary experience fails 
to meet the case of dreams or hallucinations. But there axe certain 
points in regard to these forms of imagination which need to be 
considered ; they seem to have importance for the problem general- 
ly and may affect our judgement on Hume’s doctrine. It should 
be noticed that for the most part, while the dream or hallucina- 
tion continues, the objects of which the mind is conscious are not 
taken to be imaginary or illusory. But within this supposed real 
experience there may be and often is a distinction made between 
features which are real and other features which are imaginary. 
Even in the dream or state of hallucination we may suppose that 
we are having sensible experience of some things and imagining 
others, and in this as in other respects the two states may provide 
while they last a complete imitation of ordinary experience. 
On the other hand, when the state of dreaming or hallucination 
has ceased, its true character as a state of imagination is recog- 
nized. What these facts suggest is that the drawing of the dis- 
tinction between real and imaginary experience is a primitive or 
original factor in consciousness, and that imagination is glways 
thought of as an imitation of real experience and subordinate to 
it. In normal waking experience we are conscious of ourselves on 
the one hand as being in a real world and on the other as exercising 
a faculty of imagination the products of which imitate but do not 
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belong to the constituents of the real world. If our state be such 
that imagination occupies the whole of consciousness, it must so 
far reproduce or imitate the nature of ordinary consciousness that 
some of its contents are taken for real and the mind can still make 
the distinction of real and imaginary. It cannot be affirmed that 
the mind in all its states is able to distinguish at once that which 
it finally regards as real and that which it finally regards as 
imaginary, but it seems that in every state it has at least an 
implicit recognition of the difference between regarding things 
as real and regarding them as imaginary. We may add that 
because the mind immediately recognizes not only the difference 
between real experience and imagiuation but also their affinity 
(iu respect that imagination imitates real experience), it is able 
to entertam the notion of mistaking the imaginary for the real. 
It can thus make the transition from dreaming or halluc ina tion 
to a waking or normal consciousness and say to itself that what 
it supposed to be real was not real but imaginary. 

How do these considerations bear on the difficulty which we 
thought was created for Hume’s account by the existence of such 
states as dreaming and hallucination, where consciousness seems 
to be both vivid and attended by a sense of compulsion ? It seems 
that there is perhaps a way in which Hume can surmount the 
difficulty and preserve his account. In these states, so long as they 
last, the objects of consciousness are taken for real. But this 
being so, it can be said on behalf of Hume that the states should 
be regarded not as states of imagmation but as states of belief or 
assent, and therefore they are not in conflict with the view that 
belief or assent, as opposed to imagination, is a state of conscious- 
ness marked by vivacity and force. We must notice and avoid a 
source of confusion in the discussion of real afid imaginary ex- 
perience, which may easily lead us to be unfair to Hume. Imagina- 
tion has different activities, and in this context we should 
clearly distinguish an activity which is engaged in constructing 
objects without claim to reality, and another activity the purpose 
of which is to extend the mind’s thought of the real, so as to include 
more than is given in actual sensation. The latter activity belongs 
to the j)rovmce of belief or assent, and from Hume’s point of view 
the contrast to be drawn is that of belief or assent and mere 
imagining, not that of imagmation and some other form of 
consciousness. Indeed he is ready to think that all our experi- 
ence is ‘imagination’, as in the passage quoted at the beginning 
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of this chapter where he speaks of our universe as a ‘universe 
of the imagination’. What he is concerned with is the distinction 
within imagination between that which is merely imagined and 
that which is ‘assented to’, or (to return to the expression which 
we used above) between that which is regarded as imaginary and 
that which is regarded as real. If we keep to this point of view, we 
can see the justification for ranking the content of dreams and 
hallucinations under the head of that which is assented to br 
regarded as real. 

So much may well be said in defence of Hume’s position. But 
there are other difi&culties in this matter which still remain. We 
have to consider not merely the nature of our consciousness while 
the dream or hallucination contmues, but our attitude towards 
the contents of the dream or hallucination when it has ceased. 
We first assent, and afterwards withhold assent. How does Hume’s 
statement that the assent is constituted by the vivacity and force 
of our consciousness fit in with the subsequent withdrawal of 
assent ? It does not seem that what is subsequently denied is the 
vivacity and force of the dream or hallucination. It is true that 
it may not appear quite so vivid or forceful in recollection as at 
the time of its occurrence; but this apphes also to recollection of 
actual experience. We do not suppose the actual experiences 
were not vivid because they lose viviitiess in memory. So, too, we 
can remember the dream or hallucination as having been vivid ; 
and to do so seems in no way incompatible with the recognition 
that it was just imagination. 

There is, however, another suggestion which can be put forward 
in support of Hume’s doctrine. It may be said that it is unfair to 
press the meaning of the particular expressions which he uses. 
His purpose in offering alternative expressions, as he indicates 
himself, is to make the point that there is an mdescribable, but 
easily recognized, difference in our consciousness when we are 
imagining and when we are believing, or assenting. ‘Vivacity’ 
and ‘force’ sometimes seem to indicate features in which the differ- 
ence consists, but not always. He makes the point himself in the 
Appendix to the Treatise (p. 636), where in commenting on his 
use of the terms ‘vivacity’ and ‘force’ he says: ‘I believe thgre are 
other differences among ideas which cannot properly be compre- 
hended under these terms. Had I said that two ideas of the same 
object can only be different by their different feeling, I should 
have been nearer the truth. ’ It is better then to say that we have 
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an immediate recognition of the difference without attempting to 
give it a name. Following this line of thought we can say that 
during the dream or hallucination we have the feeling of assent, 
whereas afterwards (with the return, so to speak, of the full tide 
of consciousness)* we have no more than the feeling of imagination 
and assent is withdrawn. Such a way of regarding the matter, 
however, does not really make Hume’s position more intelligible. 
Instead it brings out the fundamental objection to his account. 
The change from the one state to the other is not merely a change 
of feeling ; it carries with it a change of thinking about the objects 
of consciousness and the assigning to them of a different status. 
We may feel differently when we imagine and when we assent, 
but we can see that the difference of feeling is not the whole differ- 
ence if we ask what we mean when we say that we ‘refuse assent' 
to something which we imagine. We can only answer that when 
we refuse assent we judge that the objects which are imagined to 
be real are not in fact real ; we imagine them to be real but do not 
believe them to be real. The fact of the matter is that whereas 
Hume’s accoimt purports to give the difference between imagining 
and believing and between the objects of each in terms of feeling, 
it is only plausible so long as the terms m which he descnbes the 
feeling are made to apply also to the objects of consciousness. He 
needs to say that when we refuse assent to the objects of imagina- 
tion, we do not regard them as having vividness or force, or 
solidity, j&rmness, and steadiness. We noticed earlier (see p. 12 
above) that the last three terms in particular suggest this refer- 
ence to the objects of consciousness and therefore do not fit 
Hume’s attempt to allow only a difference of feeling between 
imagination and assent. But when we examine the result of t aking 
him at his word and keeping strictly to a differ&ce of feeling, we 
find that his doctrine fails to accord with the facts about the nature 
of consciousness. We come then to the point that any account of 
the difference between imagining and assenting must allow that 
we have a conception of a difference of status between the objects 
of imagining and the objects of assent or behef, and that this con- 
ception of a difference of status is no other than the conception of 
the difference between what is real or existent and what is not. 
There is a case to be made for saying (with qualifications which we 

* It IS important always to remember that dreaming occurs when the senses are 
inactive or nearly so, and that hallucination is connected with some disorder of 
consciousness. 
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can consider later) that we immediately recognize the difference 
between imagining and perceiving (which is the clearest form 
of assent), but we must add that imagining and perceiving 
are accompanied by a different manner of thinking about the 
objects which are present respectively to imagination and per- 
ception. 

If we take the foregoing view of the matter, certain questions 
present themselves. In the first place when we say that in imagin- 
ing and assenting a different status is attributed to the objects of 
consciousness in the two cases, it may seem that we contradict one 
of Hume’s contentions which we previously held to be valid. 
Hume in effect contends (see p. 5 above) that any determinate 
features which we ascribe to real objects can be imitated in imagi- 
nation, and that in consequence the difference between the imaginary 
and the real cannot be expressed in terms of features belonging 
to the real and not to the imaginary. But though this is true, 
if it is interpreted in a certain way, there is another point to be 
borne in mind, which alters the nature of the problem. If we 
are aware that we are imagining it is plain that some other faculty 
than imagmation is at work, and it can only be the faculty which 
judges in regard to reality and pronounces on the difference 
between the real and the unreal. The concurrent operation of this 
faculty at the time when we are aware of our own imagination is 
variously manifested. We are aware that the act of imagining is a 
reality ; we are also aware of real things and distinguish them from 
the things which we imagine ; and we pronounce the contents of 
our imagmation to be unreal. (Where, on the other h^d,.the 
activity of imagination, as we noticed above, is employed in 
supplementing the features of the real which are given in sensa- 
tion, we may believe that what is imagined is real ) While there- 
fore we can say with Hume, so long as we think of imagination 
entirely by itself, that imagination may endow its products with 
all the features of reality, we cannot speak in the same way of the 
whole state of consciousness in which we imagine and are aware 
that we are imagming. Our consciousness as a whole supplements 
its imagination of things as real with the judgement in certain 
cases that they are not so, and in doing this it refuses to^endow 
them with those features which constitute our conception of 
reality. 

We find ourselves thus brought again to ask what is the content 
of the notion of real e^stence, and we can consider how the pro- 
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blem is affected by the points we have recently discussed. In the 
consciousness which judges (or ‘assents’) the existence of objects 
which are imagined as real is denied or affirmed. Such denial or 
affirmation does not of course refer to the presence of the objects 
in the imaginative consciousness; for though it is possible that 
there may be mistakes of memory in regard to our past imagina- 
tion, so that we think we imagined something but decide that we 
did not, denial (or affirmation) of this kind is a different matter 
from that which we are considering. If we keep to the question of 
what we think (distinguishing this question, as Hume in the earlier 
part of the Treatise did not, from that of the philosophical diffi- 
culties which our thought involves) it seems clear that we think 
there is an order of objects or contents of consciousness which in- 
cludes those objects which we judge to be real, and does not include 
all imagined objects. The fact that imagined objects are imagined 
as being within this order does not run counter to this way of 
thinking, because then: claim is not settled by imagination and it 
rests with the judging consciousness to uphold or reject it. But if 
this is what we think, we cannot say with Hume that the notion of 
‘being real’ has no other meaning than that of being the content or 
object of consciousness; for there must be some other meaning 
which we give to the notion of reality when we hold that some ob- 
jects of consciousness are real and others (the purely imaginary) 
are not. Can we then indicate what this meaning is, so that it can 
be applied to the distinction of imagination and assent as we, now 
conceive it ? We may answer this question be recalling our dis- 
cussion of Hume‘s doctrine of the simplicity of impressions. If it is 
fair to say in criticism of Hume that in our impressions and ideas 
we in fact distinguish consciousness and the objects of conscious- 
ness — ^the moments of consciousness being regarded as perishing 
existences, while the objects of consciousness are not thought of as 
having an existence which is necessarily confined to the perishing 
moments in which we are aware of them — ^it is evident that we are 
in a position to indicate at least some part of what is implied when 
reality is demed to the objects of imagination. It can be said that 
though imagination sets before itself objects which it imagines as 
having an existence not confined to the moments in which they are 
present to consciousness, the judging or assenting faculty does not 
necessarily endorse the claim which imagination makes, but may 
decide instead that these objects are distinguished from real objects 
precisely because they cannot be regarded as other than existences 
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which, perish when the moment of consciousness penshes. In 
Hume's accotmt it is difficult to see how objects so vividly ima- 
gined that they are taken for real (as in dreams and hallucinations) 
can subsequently be regarded as unreal. But if we allow this 
different conception of what is contained in the notion of reality, 
, the particular difficulty which these cases present for Hume seems 
to be avoided. 

At this point we may properly refer to a matter in regard to 
which our discussion has been ambiguous. It may be asked 
whether the problem we have been considering is the more general 
problem of the consciousness of an 3 dhmg, as real, or the particular 
problem of the consciousness of real objects, by which is meant 
real physical objects or objects to space. The answer is that the 
line of reflection followed applies directly to the latter problem, 
but is applicable also to the former, with some modification of 
statement. Let us take a feeling of pain as an example of some- 
thing which I regard as real though it is not a physical object. 
Besides being conscious of feeling pain I can imagine myself as 
feeling pain and I recognize immediately the difference between 
the two states. Now when I imagine feeling a pain, what character 
is there in the object of imagination (the feeling of pain) which is 
imagined but not believed or ‘assented to’? Wien this question 
is put in regard to the physical object which is imagined as real 
but not accepted as real, it is possible to say that the object is 
imagined as outlastmg the moment of imagining, but is not 
assented to in this character. The solution cannot be given in 
quite the same form with reference to the feeling. A feeling which 
is assented to is not thought of as outlasting the moment of con- 
sciousness of the feeling. We cannot therefore say that imagina- 
tion endows it with this character which belief refuses to accept. 
But there is nevertheless a solution which is not far removed from 
the other. Equally with the other it turns on the part played by 
the notion of time. A pain which is assented to as real is regarded 
as having a determinate place in the time order; the imaginary 
pain is imagined as having such a place, but the claim is not 
assented to. Consequently when I think of the feeling of pain 
afterwards I give it a date in time different from the date, of my 
consciousness of it in idea, i.e. different from the date of my 
present consciousness of it in memory. On the other hand, I do 
not afterwards remember and date the imagined feeling of pain. 
All I can do is to remember and date the act of imagination. In 
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this case then, just as in respect of the physical object, the notion 
of reality involves the distinction of consciousness and that of 
which we are conscious, a distinction which operates through 
certain conceptions of the relation of both to time. And as regards 
the further question of the difference between the real feeling and 
the imaginary feeling, the answer must again, as in the other case, 
be sought in our ability to recognize that it is one thing merely to 
irfiagine this distinction (i.e. the distinction of consciousness and 
that of which we are conscious) together with the relations to 
the time order with which it is connected, and another thing to 
judge it to be true or to assent to it. If this accotmt of our notion 
of the reality of a feeling seems too elaborate, we must notice why 
a simpler account is insufi&cient. It may seem that, though there 
are objections to explaining our notion of a real physical object 
in terms simply of the vivacity of our impressions or ideas, these 
objections do not apply when we have to explain the notion of a 
real feeling. Is it not enough to say that the feeling which is 
assented to as real is simply a feeling more vividly felt than an 
imagined feeling ? But it is a question of the implications of the 
expression ‘assented to as real’, and we see that more is implied 
than vividness so soon as we notice that we assent to a past and 
remembered feeling as real. When this happens, there need be no 
vividness in our present consciousness of the feeling. It may be 
that we must be conscious of the feeling as having been vivid, but 
we could not be conscious of it as having been vivid unless we had 
in mind, the relations to time which we have found to be the impli- 
cations of the notion of reality, and therefore of assent to reality. 
If it is apparent that these notions are implied in the memory of 
the feeling, we must hold that they belong to the original experi- 
ence. It is only because we experience the feelmg as standing 
in certain relations that we can remember it in these relations 
afterwards. 

Whether then we have in mind real physical objects or intend 
a more general application of the term ‘reality’ which would 
cover also real mental states, it seems that we may disregard 
Hume’s contention (noticed on p. 5 above) that ‘we have no 
abstract idea of existence, distinguishable and separable from the 
idea of particular objects’. If it is part of his general doctrine 
regarding universal concepts, that doctrine itself is not one which 
commands assent. If he means only that no content can be foimd 
for the idea, we have already begun to see part of the content 
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which can be given to it. As regards his further argument that if 
we had such an idea ‘it would be in a man’s power to believe what 
he pleased’ (since the mind can unite, mix and vary its ideas as 
it pleases), we have seen that the argument is due to an erroneous 
conception of the problem. It is true that the mind can imagine 
real objects as it pleases, but it does not follow that it can believe 
in them as it pleases. Indeed, we may notice that Hume’s own 
doctrine in regard to the distinction between imagination and 
belief provides an answer to what he says. When our ideas are 
faint, he contends, we are imagining ; when they have vivacity or 
force we believe. If then our idea of the existence of a given object 
happened to be faint, we should not be able to believe in it, 
however much it would please us to do so. 

We now come to Hume’s second account of our consciousness in 
which he recognizes that we in fact have the idea of distinct or 
independent and external existents. He does not consider whether 
the recognition of the presence of this idea affects his views on the 
idea of existence or on belief or on the distinction of the real and 
the imaginary, but instead he addresses himself at once to the 
question how the idea may be supposed to arise. We shall have 
to examine later the question, which he neglects, of the consist- 
ency of his views as a whole, but in the first place we will consider 
how he attempts to explain the origin of the idea of external 
existents. We may notice that there seems to be an obscure 
anticipation of the problem in Part II, Section VI (p. 68), where 
he says : 

'The farthest we can go towards a conception of external objects, 
when supposed specifically different from our perceptions, is to form a 
relative idea of them without pretending to comprehend the related 
objects. Generally speaking, we do not suppose them specifically differ* 
ent; but only attribute to them different relations, coimexions, and 
durations. But of this more fully hereafter.’ 

The concluding words plainly refer to Part IV, Section II, where 
under the head of ‘Scepticism with regard to the Senses’ he 
deals with the problems raised by the notion of ‘the continued 
and distinct existence of body’. The remarks in themselves are 
obscure and should be read in conjunction with what lie says 
on page 189 in the later section: 

‘If our senses, therefore, suggest any idea of distinct existences, they 
must convey the impressions as those very existences, by a kind of 
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fallacy and illusion. Upon this head we may observe, that all sensations 
are felt by the mind, such as they really are, and that when we doubt 
whether they present themselves as distinct objects, or as mere impres- 
sions, the difficulty is not concerning their nature, but concerning their 
relations and situation.’ 

In the earlier passage Hume is thinking of two alternatives and 
his meaning is probably that either we think of objects as being 
different from perceptions, in which case we can form no idea of 
the objects but can only think of them as standing in certain 
relations to perceptions, e.g. a causal relation; or we think of 
objects as being our perceptions, but our perceptions endowed 
with a new character so that, for example, they are now thought 
of as enduring and not as perishing existences. For the full 
statement, however, of Hume’s view it is necessary, as he says, to 
look to Part IV. 

In Part IV the general point which should be especially noticed 
is how clearly he now asserts that our notion of external body is 
connected with the thought of a character which, on his view, is 
incompatible with the nature of our impressions and ideas. When 
we think of external body we think of an identity which stands in 
contrast to the multiplicity of our impressions and of continuity 
in contrast to the perishing nature of impressions. The connexion 
of the two ideas of identity and continuity is explained in the 
interesting passage (p. 201) on the principium individmtionis or 
principle of identity in which he points out that the view of any 
one object is not sufficient to convey the idea of identity, nor can a 
multiplicity of objects convey it ; there must be a medium between 
numbers and units, and the medium can only be the idea of time 
or duration. The identity which we attribute to objects is thus 
seen to be dependent on their invariableness arid uninterrupted- 
ness ; in other words, we have the notion of identity only because 
we think of objects as continuous. All this shows that Hume is 
recognizing that our idea of externally existent objects is depen- 
dent on the contrast we make between the duration of objects 
and the moments in which we are conscious of them. It should be 
noticed that he only applies his remarks to the idea of external 
existence and overlooks what there seems to be in common in the 
idea of existence as applied on the one hand to external objects 
and on the other to internal sta.tes. (On this point reference may 
be made to what is said above, pp. 20-21.) Indeed he thinks 
that our consciousness of feelings, for example, is so far removed 
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from any connexion with the ideas which enter into our concepts 
of external existence that factors which might be supposed to 
constitute at least in part our consciousness of external objects are 
rejected because they are applicable also to feelings. Thus the 
possible factors of 'involuntariness of certain impressions’ and 
'superior force and violence’ are rejected on this ground (p. 194). 
He does not suppose that we have any general idea of existence 
which needs explanation. 

But keeping to the notion of external existence Hume finds 
difficulty enough. The crux is how to explain the origin of the 
thought of continued and distinct existences when we are onty 
aware of impressions and ideas which are perishing existences and 
'appear as such’. His solution, put shortly, is as follows. In the 
first instance through the operation of a tendency of the imagina- 
tion we cease to think that certain impressions are momentary and 
perishing existences, as in fact they are. There is a 'fiction of the 
imagination’ which 'almost universally takes place; and ’tis by 
means of it that a simple object, placed before us, and surveyed 
for any time without our discovering in it any interruption or 
variation, is able to give us a notion of identity’ (p. 201). The 
process is carried stiU further when the idea of identity or con- 
tinuity is entertained despite the fact of interruption in the 
sequence of unvaiying impressions. This happens through the 
power of the relation of resemblance which makes the mind 'pass 
with facility’ from one idea or impression to another. It is the 
constancy of certain impressions which leads us to think of them 
as objects with a continued existence, rather than as impressions 
whose existence depends upon our perceptions. 'Those mountains, 
and houses, and trees which lie at present under my eye, have 
always appeared to me in the same order ; and when I lose sight 
of them by shutting my eyes or turning my head, I soon after fin'd 
them return upon me without the least alteration’ (p. 194). But 
there is yet a further step, depending on what Hume refers to as 
the 'coherence’ of our impressions. His account under this head 
seems to contain various points which are not clearly distinguished. 
First there is presupposed the point that we may obtain from a 
series of impressions the idea of an identical object, even.though 
the different impressions are not unvarying nor even closely 
resembling each other ; provided that the change from each im- 
pression to the next is shght and gradual, the object of which we 
are t hinking , though greatly changed at the end of the series, may 
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still be regarded as the same. The second point which Hume has 
in mind is that we come to think of the series of changes as being 
regular and necessary, or, in other words, connected with the idea 
of causation. ‘Bodies’, he says, ‘often change their position and 
qualities, and, after a little absence or interruption, may become 
hardly knowable. But here ’tis observable, that even in these 
changes they preserve a coherence, and have a regular dependence 
oh each other; which is the foundation of a kind of reasoning 
from causation, and produces the opimon of their continued 
existence ’ (p 195) • As the account goes on it is evident that Hume 
is thinking not merely of the coherent changes in the qualities or 
nature of one and the same object, but of the regular and necessary 
sequences in which different objects are related to each other. 
The way m which the opinion of the continued existence of objects 
IS founded on ‘a kind of reasoning from causation’ is that inas- 
much as we suppose a certain object or state of an object is con- 
sequent on another object, we suppose on the appearance of the 
first the existence of the second, even though the second has not 
been given to us in any impression, or at least the particular state 
of the second which is required by the causal sequence has not 
been so given. In this way we explain a much more remarkable 
character of our experience than the mind’s habit of filling in the 
intervals between like impressions with the supposition of a con- 
tinuing object with unchanged features. We can understand how 
the mind supplements its experience with a whole world of objects 
not only previous to but concurrent with its impressions and follow- 
ing after them. Hume himself gives an instance, with details 
described in his usual vivid and telling way, which shows how far 
the mind carries this process (p. 196). 

Now there seem to be certain difficulties in this account which 
it is fair to say that Hume in part sees. In the first place there is a 
difficulty, raised by Hume’s other doctrines, in regard to the initial 
step which he describes. Consciousness of time, he t hink s, is only 
given in change, and consequently it is hard to see how the notion 
of something enduring or persisting in time arises from the survey 
of an uninterrupted and unvarying object or perception. Strictly 
speaking we should suppose, according to this view, that such a 
survey is no less ‘momentary’ than any other perception. We are 
inclined to ask about Hume's ‘momentary’ impressions for what 
length of time we should think of them as enduring; but his 
answer would be that in themselves they have no duration at all, 
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inasmuch as they do not convey the notion of time. Similarly the 
survey of the uninterrupted and unvarying object or perception 
should be ‘momentary ’ inasmuch as it can be accompanied by no 
consciousness of time and duration. All this Hume sees (pp. 200, 
2 oi). His solution is that though the object or perception itself is 
unvarying, the notion of time is given by coexistent objects which 
are changing while it remains the same: ‘by a fiction of the imagi- 
nation . , . the unchangeable object is supposed to participate of the 
changes of the co-existent objects, and in particular of that of 
our perceptions ’ (p. 201). But the question may be raised whether 
it does not seem more reasonable to suppose that if the unchange? 
able object is thus seen in relation to the changes of coexistent 
objects it will itself become divided into discrete moments and its 
persistence will be lost. There seems to be something like a 
dilemma; relation to other perceptions which vary may be ex- 
pected to introduce discreteness in the unvarying perceptions, 
while without such relation there can be no idea of duration. In 
either case the notion of the enduring objects fails to be provided. ' 

The difficulty we have been considering is connected with the 
extreme subjectivity of Hume’s notion of time, and might be held 
to disappear if a different view of time were taken. But, as we 
shall see in the study of Kant’s doctrines, there would be much else 
involved if a different status were accorded to the time series. 
However that may be, we may find in Hume’s account other and 
perhaps more serious difficulties which are not connected with his 
view of time. In the first place this account of the way in which 
we acquire the notion of identical objects seems to presuppose 
that we have the notion already. Certain remarks made by Hume 
should be noticed in this connexion. ‘That I may avoid’, he says, 
‘all ambiguity aifd confusion on this head, I shall observe, that I 
here account for the opinions and beliefs of the vulgar with regard 
to the existence of body; and therefore must entirely conform 
myself to this manner of thinking and of expressing themselves. ’ 
A few sentences later he continues: ‘In order to accommodate 
myself to their notions, I shall at first suppose that there is only 
one existence, which I shall call indMerently object or perception t 
according as it shall seem best to suit my purpose, understgnding 
by both of them what any common man means by a hat, or shoe, 
or stone, or any other impression conveyed to him by his senses. 

I shall be sure to give warning when I return to a more philosophi- 
cal way of speaking and thinking’ (p. 202). Hume’s desire to 
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avoid confusion meets with ill success. The trouble is that for 
any common man the coimotation of the word ‘object’ inrbides 
the notion of something which, being one and the same, can be 
apprehended in different perceptions and may exist before the 
perceptions and continue after them, and in these respects the 
connotation is quite different from that of the word ‘perception’. 
When therefore Hume uses the word ‘object’ in his account, we 
must recognize that there is the danger of a fallacy; and it does 
not seem that he avoids it. The way in which the fallacy comes 
about can be seen if we consider Hume’s treatment of the problem 
connected with the ascription of identity. He says, rightly enough, 
that ‘we cannot, in any propriety of speech, say that an object is 
the same with itself, unless we mean that the object existent at 
one time is the same with itself existent at another’ (p. 201). 
From this point of view the problem how we come to ascribe 
identity may be interpreted as the problem how we come to suppose 
that the object which we now perceive is the same as the object 
which we perceived before, or why we suppose that an object now 
perceived is the same as an object capable of having been perceived 
before. It is the problem thus interpreted which Hume is seen to 
be answering in his account of the ascription of identity. But 
plainly it is presupposed that there already exists some distinction 
between objects and perceptions; the asking of the question itself 
implies that we think this to be so. If it be granted that there 
exist the notions of object and perception with the connotations 
explained above, we can ask how we come to determine the rela- 
tions of objects and different perceptions, and Hume’s references 
in this connexion to constancy and coherence contain much that 
is true. But he has not explained how we come to have the notion 
of an object, and his failure is disguised by his use of the word 
‘object’ in describing the state of affairs which is supposed to 
exist before we have the notion. The common man, to whom 
he refers, will say that an object now perceived is numerically 
the same as an object perceived before, but he will not say 
that a present perception is numerically the same as a past 
perception. 

The, second difficulty concerns the relation of what Hume is 
here saying to his doctrines regarding our idea of causality. Here, 
as so often, he starts a line of thought which shows some part of 
the difficulty though not the whole. He pomts out with great 
dearness (p. 197) that though the attribution of continued 
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existence to objects on the basis of coherence, ‘derived’, as it is, 
'from custom and regulated by past experience’, seems to be of 
the same nature as our reasonings concerning causes and effects, 
the two are at bottom very different. What we do, according to his 
account, in this case, is to suppose a greater degree of coherence 
than any which has been experienced and to 'bestow on the objects 
a greater regularity than what is observed in our mere perceptions ’. 
On the other hand, so far as the notion of causality is to be ex- 
plained by habit, it is impossible that any habit should exceed the 
degree of regularity which belongs to a succession of perceptions. 
How then is it we look for greater coherence than we have actually 
found, or make the supposition of the continued existence of 
objects in order to supply the coherence which is not forthcoming 
in our perceptions? Hume’s answer is given in a simile: ‘The 
imagination, when set into any train of thinking, is apt to con- 
tinue even when its object fails it, and hke a galley put in motion 
by the oars, carries on its course without any more impulse’ (p. 
198). He reminds us at the same time that he has used the same 
explanation in examining the foundation of mathematics. The 
passage is interesting because it seems to approach the Kantian 
view that the mind is not simply receptive in its experience, but 
brings with it certain principles by which experience is judged 
and interpreted. But of course there is the wide difference that 
whereas Kant (and before him Plato) would say that these prin- 
ciples belong to the original working of the muxd, Hume thinks 
that they are produced in the imagination by the course of ex- 
perience. In judging the merits of the two views it is dMcult to 
believe that in the sphere of mathematics, at any rate, Hume’s 
position can be upheld and that such interpretative principles or 
ideas as the idea'^of equality or of a straight line or a circle can be 
thought to be produced in the course of experience, with a gradually 
increasing approximation to accuracy. And if Hume’s account is 
imsatisfactory in this sphere, there is at least a prima-facie case 
for considering whether the rival view may not be a better explana- 
tion of other interpretative principles also, the idea of coherence 
being among them. 

This discussion which we find in Hume may well lea^ us to 
reflect further on the bearing of what he is now saying on his view 
of causality. Hume has made it clear that for the purpose of his 
theory it is necessary to suppose that before we think of the multi- 
plicity of enduring objects which are taken to exist outside our 
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perceptions, we must have had so forcible an expression of regu- 
larity in the perceptions themselves that the belief in regularity 
or necessary connexion makes us invent the objects. In other 
words, the thought of continuing objects is dependent on the prior 
conviction of necessary connexion which comes from the regu- 
larity of our experience. But if this is so, the question arises 
whether we can with the least plausibility maintain that our 
experience would appear to us to be regular if the thought of the 
objects which supplement our actual impressions were eliminated. 
It must be remembered that even those impressions which are 
given in an uninterrupted (or slightly interrupted) succession, and 
do not vary, will only appear to be a single impression which lasts 
for a longer time than impressions usually do. It seems obvious 
that our impressions would be, in Kant’s language, a mere 
'phantasmagoria ’ and by no means a system of orderly and regular 
successions such as would lead the imagination to the thought of 
necessary connexion. In reading Hume we should study the chap- 
ter on causality, carefully eliminating the notion of objects. If 
we do this and then turn to the chapter on ‘Scepticism with 
regard to the Senses’, it is surely difficult to avoid the conclusion 
♦that in explaining the idea of causality Hume presupposes that 
we have the idea of continuing and independent objects, and in 
explaining the idea of objects he presupposes that we have the 
idea of causality. It is only by this procedure that he lends 
plausibility to his contention that both these ideas are produced 
gradually in the course of our experience. But if no better case 
can be made, it looks as if one at least of the two ideas must be 
allowed to be primitive in our consciousness. In the end it may 
be necessary to go even further and to say not merely that one is 
primitive, but that both are so. 

There are other features of interest in Hume’s account. In 
particular there is the curious passage (p. 207) (reminding us of 
certain modern speculations) in which he asks the question how 
we can come to think that a perception has a continued existence 
when we are not feeling or seemg. The question is prompted by his 
resolute rejection of the philosophical hypothesis (which he calls 
‘a monstrous ofisprmg of two principles which are contrary to 
each other’ (p. 215)) that our perceptions either are, or are naturally 
thought to be, representations or images of external objects; per- 
ceptions and objects must always be regarded not as two things 
but as one and the same. We can, he thinfe, ‘satisfy ourselves in 
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supposing a perception to be absent from the mind without being 
annihilated’ in the following manner: 

‘we may observe that what we call a mini, is nothing but a heap or 
collection .of different perceptions, united together by certain relations, 
andsupposed, though falsely, to beendowedwithaperfectsimplicityand 
identity. Now, as every perception is distinguishable from another, 
and may be considered as separately existent ; it evidently foEows, that 
there is no absurdity in separating any particular perception from the 
mind; that is, m breaking ofi all its relations with that connected mass 
of perceptions which constitute a thinking being.’ 

Hume has not gone far enough into the question of the unity of 
consciousness to make it necessary to take what he says very 
seriously. But we can perhaps so far agree with him as to think 
that there may be perceptions of which the mind is not conscious. 
To admit this, however, is not really to solve the problem which 
Hume has raised. When we think of objects which must have been 
existing in order to cause the state of affairs given in present 
experience, we do not necessarily suppose that they were objects 
unconsciously perceived. For it is only in a comparatively small 
number of such cases that we think of the objects as being so 
situated as to satisfy the conditions of perceptions. When I 
return to my room after an absence and find that the fire which 
had just been lighted is now a glowing mass or reduced to ashes, 
I do not think that the intervening stages were unconscious 
perceptions, because I reflect that I could not have the perceptions 
when I was absent from the room. If Hume says that we can 
think of the unconscious perceptions as not subject to the condi- 
tions and relations which apply to conscious perceptions (so that 
in the instance given I might be having such imconscious percep- 
tions of the fire while I was absent from the room), this view would 
seem to be destructive of the idea of coherence on which his whole 
account is dependent. It does not then appear in this respect 
more than in the others which we have considered that Hume has 
surmotmted the difficulties which attend his position. But it 
must at least be said for him that he has seen some of the difficul- 
ties of his idealist doctrine and the necessity of providing an 
answer to them. 

We have seen that there are apparently two accounts of the 
nature of our consciousness to be found in Hume. In the one he 
disregards the idea of distinct or external objects, and seeks to 
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describe without reference to it our impressions and ideas, the 
distinction of the real and the imaginary, and the nature of 
behef. In the second he explicitly recognizes the presence of this 
idea in our consciousness and sets hunself the task of explaining 
how it arises. The question which we shall now consider is whether 
the two accounts are distinguished and clearly related in his 
doctrine as a whole. We can take up the matter best by examining 
from this point of view the development of his theory of belief and 
his closely related views on the subject of causality. 

In his initial view of behef Hume thinks that the most complete 
form of beheving is to have an impression and that ideas are 
beliefs in so far as they approximate to the nature of impressions. 
He refers, however, at a later stage to some states of consciousness 
which might also be called behef, but do not fall under this descrip- 
tion. In Part III, Section XI (p. 124), he tells us that it is con- 
venient 'to distinguish human reason into three kinds, viz: that 
from knowledge, from proofs and from probabiliUes’ J He goes on 
to say, ‘By toowledge, I mean the assurance arising from the 
comparison of ideas. By proofs, those arguments which are 
derived from the relation of cause and effect, and which are 
entirely free from doubt and uncertainty. By probabihty, that 
evidence which is stiU attended with imcertainty. ' Further hght 
on the distinction between the first of these states of consciousness 
and the other two is obtained if we refer to an earher passage. 
In Section VII of Part III (p. 95) he asks the question, ‘Wherein 
consists .the difference betwixt believing and disbelieving any 
proposition ? ’ and he begins his answer as follows: 

‘ The answer is easy with regard to propositions which are proved by 
intuition or demonstration. In that case the person who assents not only 
conceives the ideas according to the proposition, but is necessarily deter- 
mined to conceive them in that particular manner, either immediately 
or by the interposition of other ideas. Whatever is absurd is unintelli- 
gible; nor is it possible for the imagination to conceive an3dhing contrary 
to a demonstration. But as, in reasonings from causation, and concern- 
ing matters of fact, this absolute necessity cannot take place, and the 
imagination is free to conceive both sides of the question, I still ask, 
wherein consists the difference betwixt incredulity and belieff since in both 
cases the conception of the idea is equally possible and requisite.’ 

Clearly we need take no exception to Hume's recognition that 

* We need not regard here the distinction between reason from proofs and reason 
from probabihties. These are two forms of the second kmd of behef. 
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there is a difference between belief in propositions to which we 
assent because the nature of our intelligence compels assent to 
them, and belief in what he calls matters of fact. We may observe 
in passing a point which Hume neglects, viz, that ideas, which are 
assented to or believed, of the first kind do not bear the mark of 
vivacity which is held to characterize ideas of the second kind, 
which are believed, if by vivacity is meant approximation to the 
nature of an impression. Belief in propositions which express the 
intelligible nature of things or of their relations, or the principles 
which govern them, is not a weaker form of sense perception. 
Even if it can be said that we have impressions (for example) ©f 
something being double of something else or impressions of the 
circular, the ideas of doubleness and circularity and their implica- 
tions are not so related to the impressions. It would be preferable 
to say that here the ideas are more vivid than the impressions, in 
the sense at any rate that, in the language of Descartes, they are 
clearer and more distmct. But what we need now to consider more 
particularly is the way in which Hume’s distinction reacts on his 
account of the second kind of belief. The noticeable point is that 
he can only describe this belief in a way which distinguishes it 
from the other, by introducing the reference to matters of fact or 
the existence of objects which he expressly eliminated in his 
earlier account of belief. 

The pomt is made clear by the language of the passages already 
quoted in which Hume expounds the distinction of the two kinds 
of belief. The distinction, we see, turns directly on the reference 
to matters of fact in the second kind of belief. The same passages 
also indicate the connexion of this kind of belief with our idea of 
causality. It is ^erefore not surprising to find that the notion of 
existence or reahty is employed throughout his account of behpf 
which is connected with the idea of causality. We may consider 
the following statement in Section IX of Part III. 

‘Of these impressions’, Hume writes, ‘or ideas of the memory, we 
form a kind of system, comprehending whatever we remember to have 
been present, either to our internal perception or senses; and every 
particular of that system, joined to the present impressions, we are 
pleased to call a realUy. But the mind stops not here. For finding that 
with this system of perceptions there is another connected by custom or, 
if you will, by the relation of cause or effect, it proceeds to the considera- 
tion of their ideas , and as it feels that ’tis in a manner necessarily deter- 
mined to view these particular ideas and that the custom or relation by 
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which it is determined admits not the least change, it forms them into 
a new system, which it likewise dignifies with the title of realities. The 
first of these systems is the object of the memory and senses ; the second 
of the judgment. ’Tis this latter principle which peoples the world and 
brings us acquainted with such existences as by their removal in time 
and place lie beyond the reach of the senses and memory. By means of 
it I paint the universe in my imagination and fix my attention on every 
psirt of it I please. ... All this and everythmg else which I believe 
are nothing but ideas ; though by their force and settled order, arising 
from custom and the relation of cause and effect, they distinguish them- 
selves from the ideas which are merely the offspnng of the imagina- 
tion’’ (p. io8). 

The nature of the belief referred to in this passage is plainly 
different from that of the belief described in the earlier stage of the 
Treatise where Hume wished to eliminate the idea of existence or 
reality. In particular the introduction of the notion that the 
judgement decides which amongst our ideas should be admitted 
into the system of realities and which should not, is very significant. 
An account of belief which connects it with a reflective operation 
of this kind is altogether different from an account which is simply 
in terms of the degree of vivacity belonging to an idea. It is true 
that Hume has an allusion to the ‘force’ of the ideas beheved and 
that force is one of his equivalents of vivacity; but it is one thing 
to hold that the judgement decides whether ideas belong to the 
system of realities or are merely imaginary by reference to their 
force, and another thing to say that a forceful idea is itself belief. 
It must be the former view which Hume implies if what he says is 
consistent with the rest of the passage. We should notice, too, that 
the force referred to is now coupled with the notion of a settled 
order, which is said to arise from custom and th« relation of cause 
and effect. If Hume means that the judgement makes its decision 
after reflection on the settled order of its ideas, we again have 
something very different from the account of belief as an un- 
reflective state of consciousness. 

When we have recognized that, apart from what he says about 
that form of belief which is based directly on the principles of our 
intelligence, Hume offers two different accounts of our belief in 

* We shall return to this passage later when we follow the stages in the develop- 
ment of Hume's account of the behef which is connected with the idea of causahty. 
At this stage we only need to observe the prominence which Hume gives here to the 
idea of reahty. The conflicting strains in his thought will be examined when we 
consider his exposition as a whole. 
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matters of fact, we may ask whether ans^thing further results 
from this ambiguity in his doctrine. If in the course of the 
Treatise he simply changes from one doctrine to another which 
seems to be better, we can ignore the earlier, and should not be 
prejudiced against accepting the later doctrine. But it does not 
seem that the matter stands thus. In his discussion of the signifi- 
cance and origin of the idea of causality it appears that the account 
which he gives of the attendant belief moves uncertainly between 
the doctrine which recognizes that there is present in our con- 
sciousness the idea of external existents and the doctrine which 
does not. Moreover, there is the further complication that part of 
what Hiune says seems to be more appropriate to the different 
kind of belief which he recognizes is connected with the principles 
of our thinking. We must consider certain points in his account 
in order to see whether this general view of it is justified. 

Let us first notice that in Section V of Part III which deals with 
'the impressions of the senses and memory’ the way in which the 
two are distinguished belongs unambiguously to Hume’s earlier 
doctrine. ‘Since therefore’, Hume writes, ‘the memory is known, 
neither by the order of its complex ideas, nor the nature of its 
simple ones; it follows that the difference betwixt it and the 
imagination lies in its superior force and vivacity’ (p. 85 ). Again, 
later in the section; ‘Thus it appears, that the belief ox assent, 
which always attends the memory and senses, is nothing but the 
vivacity of those perceptions they present; and that this alone 
distinguishes them from the imagination. To believe is in this 
case to feel an immediate impression of the senses, or a repetition 
of that impression in the memory, ’* It will be observed that there 
is no recognition of the point that whatever may be said of that of 
which we are conscious in an impression, a remembered fact does 
not present itself as something internal to the remembering con- 
sciousness, for the simple reason that the fact is thought to belong 
to one period of time and the consciousness of it to another. This 
is why belief in the past cannot be called, as Hume calls it, ‘a 
repetition of an impression in the memory’, and again why it is 
misleading to classify memory as an impression, if the nature of 
an impression is what Hume thinks it to be. If Hume intends 
anywhere to recognize a form of belief which is coimected with the 

* This passage was noticed before m connexion with Hume's first account of 
belief; it clearly belongs to the earher doctrine, and could therefore be used to 
illustrate it. 
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thought of esdstents distinct from our consciousness of them, we 
should expect him to allow that the belief which attends memory 
falls under this head. 

The important result which follows from this ignoring of all 
reference, not only in impressions, but also in memory, to an exis- 
tent distinct from present consciousness, is that Hume continues to 
hold the view that belief or assent is nothing but the vivacity of 
perceptions, whether they are perceptions of the senses or per- 
ceptions of the memory. But it is noticeable that an ambiguity 
appears in his language. He concludes the section with the words : 
‘.’Tis merely the force and liveliness of the perception which con- 
stitutes the first act of the judgment, and lays the foundation of 
that reasoning which we build upon it, when we trace the relation 
of cause and effect. ’ It is difficult to see how force or liveliness 
can constitute an act of judgement, though it may be said to 
lay the foundation of judgement or of reasoning, if we draw a 
conclusion from it. It is this ambiguity which we shall find 
persisting in Hume’s account of the belief connected with the idea 
of causality, and perhaps lending it the degree of plausibility 
which it possesses. 

The next section (Section VI) is entitled ‘Of the Inference from 
the Impression to the Idea’, and Hume here explains that he is 
concerned with 'the transition from an impression present to the 
memory or senses to the idea of an object, which we call cause or 
effect ’. It seems that this description can cover three points which 
may need explanation: how it is that when an impression is 
present we have a certain idea ; how we come to judge that there 
is an object of the idea, since we may have ideas without judging 
that there are objects of the ideas; and how the thought arises 
that there is a necessary connexion between one object and another. 
That Hume explicitly recognizes the second question seems plain, 
when he writes a little later in the same section : ‘The idea of cause 
and effect is derived from experience, which informs us that such 
particular objects, in all past instances, have been constantly 
conjoined with each other ; and as an object similar to one of these 
is supposed to be immediately present in its impression, we thence 
presume on the existence of one similar to its usual attendant’ 
(p. 90). But the matter becomes less plain as he proceeds. Again 
in the same section he speaks of the mind passing ‘from the idea 
or impression of one object to the idea or belief of another’, as 
if ‘idea’ and ‘belief’ were the same thing and there was no 
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distinction between the first and the second question. Similarly at 
the end of the section he says that ‘we may establish this as one 
part of the definition of an opinion or behef, that 'tis an idea 
related to or associated with a present impresston All reference to 
the thought that there is an object of the idea has been omitted 
from the definition which he offers. ■ 

It is noticeable, however, that in the passage just referred to 
Hume only offers ‘one part’ of the definition of a behef. In the 
next section (Section VII) he undertakes immediately the task of 
suppl3nng what was missing. ‘The idea of an object ’, he explains, 
‘is an essential part of the behef of it, but not the whole. ’ For ‘we 
conceive many things which we do not beheve’. He then intro- 
duces exactly the reference which we missed before to the existence 
of the object: ‘Tis evident that ah reasonings from causes or 
effects terminate in conclusions concerning matters of fact ; that is 
concerning the existence of objects or of their quahties. ' It seems 
accordingly that aU is now clear again. But what foUows is the 
complete reaffirmation of the doctrine of Part II (Section VI) 
regarding the idea of existence and the consequent resolution of 
the difference between an idea merely conceived and an idea 
beheved into a difference of hveliness and nothmg else. It appears 
that what was missing from the earlier definition was simply a 
reference to this Hveliness ; ‘An opinion therefore or behef may be 
most accurately defined. A lively idea related to or associated with 
a present impression ’ The difficulties connected with this treat- 
ment of the idea of existence have been discussed earher, and we 
need not now recur to them What we have to observe is that 
Hume at this point does not admit that there are the two questions : 
how do we come to have a certain idea, and how do we come to 
judge that there Is an object of the idea ? The two questions are: 
how do we come to have a certain idea, and why is the idea lively ? 
One unportant difference, we notice, is that with this change of 
the second question there is now no need to refer to any judge- 
ment which we make. The question is, why is the idea Uvely ? not, 
why do we judge it to be lively? Hume therefore states that 
behef is a feehng. ‘I confess’, he says, ‘that 'tis impossible to 
explain perfectly this feeling or manner of conception. V(je may 
make use of words, that express something near it. But its true 
and proper name is belief, which is a term that everyone sufficiently 
understands in common life. ’ In the next sentence it is true we 
find him still referring to the judgement: ‘And in philosophy we 
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can go no farther than assert that it is something fett hy the mind 
which distinguishes the ideas of the judgment from the fictions of 
the imagination. ’ It may fairly be said, however, that Hume is only 
wishing to indicate those states of consciousness which are called 
judgements as opposed to fictions of the imagination; and the 
whole passage should be read along with the footnote to page 96 
in which he rejects the distmction between judgements and con- 
ceptions.' What we have to consider is whether he maintains this 
position consistently, and continues to dispense with the thought 
of objects distinct from our consciousness and with the judge- 
ment that they exist, or whether he reintroduces this judgement 
and others besides, which cannot be resolved in the way he 
suggests. 

With this question in mind let us turn to the next section 
(Part III, Section VIII) which deals with the causes of belief. At 
^e outset Hume explains that the reason why in defining belief 
he insists on the relation of the idea to a present impression is 
that the impression is responsible for producing in the idea the 
liveliness which is the essence of belief. ‘I would’, he says, 
‘willingly establish it as a general maxim in the science of human 
nature, that when any impression becomes present to us it not only 
transports the mind to such tdeas as are related to it, but likewise 
communicates to them a share of its force and vivacity. ’ The next 
question is what are the relations in which the impression must 
stand to the idea in order that this result may be produced. Hume 
specifies three, resemblance, contiguity, and causation, giving 
instances of the operation of each. How far does his account 
conform to the view that belief is simply a lively idea, unmixed 
with reflection or with any judgement regarding the existence of 

• * We ought, however, to read this footnote critically We may regard the dis- 
tinction between conceptions and judgements as a distinction of the way in which 
the content of our consciousness is orgamzed in each. From this point of view it 
may be held on good grounds that there is no fundamental distinction between the 
two. But if what we are thinking of is the distinction between conceiving or 
imagining something and judging that what we conceive or imagine exists, this is a 
distinction which we should not try to overcome. Hume himself recogmzes the 
point when he writes * ‘ Whether we consider a single object or several : whether we 
dwell on these objects or run from them to others, and in whatever form or order 
we survey them, the act of the mmd exceeds not a simple conception , and the only 
remarkable difference, which occurs on this occasion, is, when we join belief to the 
conception, and are persuaded of the truth of what we conceive.' When he says 
that this persuasion of the truth of what we conceive is a feeling he makes an 
unsupported ajBSirmation, which is not really connected with his remarks on the 
distinction of conceptions and judgements. 
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objects ? The curious feature of the account is that in all the in- 
stances which he gives belief is present before liveliness is imparted. 
I seethe picttire of an absent friend and my idea of him is enlivened 
by the resemblance. But I already believed in the existence of my 
friend. When I am a few miles JErom home, I am touched more 
nearly by the thought of it than when I am two hundred leagues 
distant. Again I beheve in the existence of my home before I am 
touched more nearly by its contiguity. My devotion to a saiht 
is enlivened if I am presented with his handiwork; his clothes 
and furniture (as Hume says) being regarded m that light because 
they were once at his disposal and were moved and affected by 
him. Here also, in this instance of causation, it is evidently 
supposed that I first believe in the saint. Let us notice another 
point. It is plain that I must believe in the relation in order that 
my idea may be enlivened. If I do not think that the portrait 
resembles my friend, nor that I am near home, nor that the clothes 
and furniture belonged to the saint, my ideas are not enlivened, 
or at least not directly by the present impressions. Now as 
regards the relations of contiguity and cause and effect I cannot 
believe that these relations exist between what is perceived and 
what is merely imagined. I can imagine that the imaginary is 
contiguous to the real, but I do not believe it unless I also believe 
that the imaginary is real. I can imagine, too, that an imagined 
event is caused by a real, but again I do not believe it unless I believe 
that the imagined event is real. It seems therefore that when the 
apprehension of contiguity or the relation produced by causality 
enlivens an idea, it is necessary that I should first believe in-the 
idea. The same considerations do not apply to the relation of 
resemblance. An imaginary object can be held to resemble a real 
object, even though it is known to be imaginary. But here we can 
notice a significant point. An imaginary idea can be enlivened by 
an impression which resembles it. Thus my imaginary idea of a 
unicorn is undoubtedly enlivened when I am shown a picture of a 
unicorn. But the picture does not make me believe in the exis- 
tence of the unicorn. When I do not believe in an idea it seems 
that it is enlivened by the presence of a resembling impression, 
but not converted into belief ; when I do believe in it, again it is 
enlivened by the impression, but not converted into belief because 
it is belief ahready. We must conclude therefore that when Hume’s 
own account is examined it strengthens the view that belief and 
the livdiness of an idea should not be identified. 
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After this passage Hrime’s argument in Section VIII takes a 
somewhat puzzling turn. He has so far considered what happens 
in our consciousness when we apprehend certain relations between 
an impression and the object of an idea. He now examines the 
effect on consciousness of a certain conjunction of past and present 
experiences, which have, he thinks, a connexion with the idea of 
causahty. There is no longer any reference to our apprehension 
of ‘a relation between an impression and the object of an idea. 
The relations which are in question are a set of relations between 
impressions. First there is a relation between past impressions; 
two past impressions must have stood in the relation of conjunc- 
tion. Secondly there must have been other impressions rdated by 
resemblance to each of these impressions respectively. Thirdly the 
conjunctions of these other impressions must have been related by 
resemblance to the conjunction of the first two impressions. 
Fourthly there must be a present impression which resembles one 
member of the pairs of conjoined past impressions. When this 
situation is given Hume points out that along with the present 
impression an idea arises in our consciousness which resembles the 
other member in the past conjunctions of impressions. Moreover, 
because this idea is related to an impression it is lively and is 
therefore a belief. This seems to be a fair summary of the doctrine 
set out in the later part of Section VIII, and also in Section VI 
which is an anticipation of Section VIII. There is here then, we 
observe, no reference to the apprehension of a relation between 
the present impression and the idea or to a consequence which is 
said to follow from such apprehension. Indeed there is no relation 
between the two taken by themselves of which we could be con- 
scious in the way in which we might be conscious of the relations 
of resemblance contiguity and cause and effect which were re- 
ferred to in Hume’s discussion of the cause of liveliness in an idea. 
The relation here between the idea and the impression can only 
be thought of in terms of their respective positions in the whole 
complex of relata. But this does not concern Hume, because he 
supposes (for the most part) that the idea and its liveliness are 
produced at once in the situation described. T conclude’, he 
writes, ‘that the belief which attends the present impression [sc, 
the belief in the idea which is the attendant of the present impres- 
sion] and is produced by a nmnber of past impressions and con- 
junctions ; that this belief, I say, arises immediately without any 
new operation of the reason or imagination.’ The mind must 
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presumably have been conscious at the time of the conjunctions 
of past impressions, but it need not when the present impression 
occurs reflect on the relations of its past impressions or indeed be 
conscious of them. Hume makes this plain in the following passage : 

‘A person who stops short in his journey upon meeting a river in his 
way, foresees the consequences of his proceeding forward; and his 
knowledge of these consequences is conveyed to him by past experience, 
which informs him of such certain conjunctions of causes and effects.' 
But can we think, that on this occasion he reflects on any past ex- 
perience, and calls to remembrance instances, that he has seen or heard 
of, in order to discover the effects of water on animal bodies ? No surely ; 
this is not the method in which, he proceeds in his reasonmg. The idea of 
sinkmg is so closely connected with that of water, and the idea of 
suffocating with that of smkmg, that the mmd makes the transition 
without the assistance of the memory The custom operates before we 
have time for reflection.' 

So far (if we dismiss our doubts regarding its junction with the 
earlier passage) the doctrine seems plain. But that is not to say 
that it is convincing. As an account of behef it rests on the dis- 
putable basis that a lively idea and a belief are the same. We may 
allow, if we will, that in such a situation as that described a lively 
idea resembling a past impression tends to arise, apparently 
without reflection on our part. But it seems by no means to be 
true that the lively idea is one in which we necessarily believe. 
We may take an instance suggested by Hume's illustration of the 
effect of resemblance. When I hear a latch-key turn in^the door 
I may have a lively idea of the entry of an absent friend, if I have 
been accustomed to see him enter after I heard the sound of the 
latch-key The idea need not be less lively because I know him to 
be absent ; but because I know his absence the lively idea cannot 
be belief. It is in general to ideas which are lively but not believed 
that Hume's account of ideas which arise without reflection is 
more appropriate. 

It was suggested also that the junction of Hume’s account with 
the earlier part of the section leads to a doubt about its meaning. 
The doubt is whether Hume supposes that he is still dealing with 
the belief which arises from the idea of causality. If he does it is 
surprising that the account now omits the idea of causality. It 
seems, however, that Hume does not clearly distinguish the two 

* Hume betrays a little uncertamty here But he does not intend to say that the 
traveller thinks in terms of causes and effects and their relation. 
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cases of ideas which arise from the thought of causality and ideas 
which arise without it. For having given the account which we 
have just considered he begins to discuss certain problems con- 
nected with it ; and here his explanations seem to imply a different 
view of what is present to consciousness in belief. We shall con- 
sider Hume’s two problems in a moment, but we must first notice 
a significant passage which occurs when he is still discussing the 
way in which belief arises from custom. He has repeated that 
belief is a more vivid and intense conception of an idea, proceeding 
from its relation to a present impression, and he goes on to say; 
' Jhus all probable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation. 
'Tis not solely in poetry and music we must follow our taste and 
sentiment, but likewise in philosophy. When I am convinced of 
any principle, 'tis only an idea which strikes more strongly upon 
me. When I give the preference to one set of arguments above 
another, I do nothing but decide from my feeling concerning the 
superiority of their influence. ’ We ask ourselves why, if Hume 
thinks that the belief to which he refers is the hvehness of an idea 
and that in it the mind is not convinced by reasonmg of any 
principle, he needs here to refer to the conviction of a principle 
and to maJce the dubious proposition that reasoning is nothing but 
a species of sensation. We may suspect that he begins to doubt 
whether belief can be described without reference to reflection on 
principles, and is preparing a second line of defence for his view 
that all belief is a feeling. 

The suspicion is confirmed when we examine his treatment of 
the two problems which he finds in his own account. The state- 
ment of the first problem, with Hume’s solution of it, is given in 
the following passage: 

' ’Tis certain, that not only in philosophy, but even in common life, we 
may attain the knowledge of a particular cause merely by one experi- 
ment, provided it be made with judgement, and after a careful removal 
of all foreign and superfluous circumstances Now as after one experi- 
ment of this kind, the mind, upon the appearance either of the cause or 
the effect, can draw an inference concerning the existence of its correla- 
tive; and as habit can never be acquired merely by one instance ; it may 
be thought that belief cannot in this case be esteemed the effect of 
custom. But this difficulty will vanish, if we consider, that though we 
are heresupposed to have had onlyone experiment of aparticular effect ; 
yet we have many millions to convince us of this pnnciple ; that like 
objects, placed tn like circumstances , will always produce like effecAs , and 
as this principle has established itself by a sufficient custom, it bestows 

4753 G 
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an evidence and firmness on any opinion, to which it can be applied. 
The connexion of the ideas is not habitual after one experiment ; but 
this connexion is comprehended under another principle, that is 
habitual; which brings us back to our hypothesis. In all cases we 
transfer our experience to instances, of which we have no experience, 
either expressly or taciUy, either direoUy or indirectly.’ 

It seems that Hume now refers to the way in which the mind by 
reflection on its experience can apprehend a principle, and allows 
that belief may arise through its application of the principle to a 
particular case. It might well be thought that this is a different 
origin of belief to that origin in custom which he has previously 
described. Nevertheless he maintains that it is the same, because 
the connexion of ideas, though it is not habitual after one experi- 
ment, ‘is comprehended under another principle which is habitual 
It is odd to speak of a ‘principle which is habitual’, and Hume 
must refer to some habit which is more general than the habit of 
connecting two particular ideas. This more general habit can only 
be the habit of connecting ideas when their corresponding impres- 
sions have been frequently conjoined in our experience. But Hume 
surely should not maintain that the connecting of ideas when there 
has been only one conjunction of impressions is comprehended 
imder the habit of connecting them when there has been a frequent 
conjunction of impressions, more especially as he says himself that 
a habit can never be acquired merely by one instance. There is 
perhaps another reason why he supposes that the problem which 
he has considered does not oblige him to change his view that 
belief is derived from the operation of custom. He tells us, as we 
have seen, that the principle that like objects placed in like circum- 
stances wiU alw^s produce like effects ‘has established itself by 
a sufficient custom’. Custom here must mean the observed regu- 
larity of nature. But when we observe the regularity of nature and 
derive a principle from it, there is not mvolved an operation of 
custom of the kind, which Hume has previously described. 
Consciousness of the principle is not an idea of a particular im- 
pression frequently conjoined in the past with another particular 
impression, which appears to the mind in a lively form when the 
latter impression occurs. What is present to consciousness is an 
idea arising from reflection on the facts of our past experience. 
It may be hard to see how the facts warrant belief in the idea. 
But that is another question. 

The second problem which Hume considers is this. It is possible 
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for me to have the idea that I had an impression, and to believe in 
this idea although the impression is forgotten. By what impression 
is the idea enlivened and so believed ? Hume’s own statement of 
the problem is as follows: 

‘ It may be said that not only an impression may give rise to reason- 
ing, but an idea may also have the same influence ; especially upon my 
principle that all ideas are derived from correspondent impressions. For 
suppose I form at present an idea of which I have forgot the correspon- 
dent impression, I am able to conclude from this idea, that such an im- 
pression did once exist ; and as this conclusion is attended with belief, it 
may be asked, from whence are the quahties of force and vivacity de- 
rived, which constitute this belief? ’ 

Before we consider Hume’s answer we may notice that Hume is 
evidently concerned once more with a general principle and with 
the way in which the application of the principle produces belief in 
particiilar cases. All this is at variance with the earlier part of his 
discussion. His answer is that what enlivens the idea that the im- 
pression once existed is the idea itself, and the following explanation 
is given: 

‘For as this idea is not here considered as the representation of any 
absent object, but as a real perception in the mind, of which we are 
intimately conscious, it must be able to bestow on whatever is related to 
it the same quahty, call it firmness or solidity or force or vivacity, with 
which the mmd r^ects upon it, and is assured of its present existence. 
The idea here supplies the place of an impression and is entirely the 
same, so far as regards our present purpose ’ 

The principal comment which must be made on the question and 
its answer is that if we distinguish between an idea of an impression 
and an idea that an impression existed, while it may be appro- 
riate to speak of liveliness being imparted to the first idea, it does 
not seem appropriate to speak of its being imparted to the second. 
Hume seems to want to make the distinction and yet to retain the 
incompatible view that belief is a lively idea, the test of liveliness 
being approximation to an impression. But in the case he has been 
considering it seems especially hard to understand how belief in 
the existence of an impression can be a lively idea of the impres- 
sion. For since the impression is not remembered it is without any 
relations to a place or date in time and is devoid of any definite- 
ness of content, and if this is so, the idea of it cannot closely ap- 
proximate to an actual impression. How far in fact Hume’s ideas are 
on the brink of change is indicated by a remark which arises from 
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his distinction of the idea as a representation of an absent object 
and an idea as a real perception of the mind. ‘In thinking of our 
past thoughts’, he writes, ‘we not only delineate out the objects 
of which we were thinking, but also conceive the action of the 
mind in the meditation, that certain je nesgai-quoi, of which ’tis 
impossible to give any definition or description, but which every- 
one sufficiently understands. ’ If he had followed this line of thought 
further and applied it to our consciousness more generally he 
might have changed much that is open to criticism in his doctrines 
as they stand. 

If we review the course of Hume’s thought about belief con- 
nected with the idea of causality, it seems that he starts with a 
view of our consciousness which supposes that it contains no 
thought of distinct and contmumg objects, and that accordingly 
the only difference between the idea of an object of which we have 
no impression and the idea that the object exists is that the second 
idea is more lively than the first. He wishes to keep this view 
because he is convinced that belief is nothing but a feeling or 
sentiment. For the same reason he tries to eliminate from his 
account of belief any supposition that we are conscious of a 
principle and by applying it to particular experiences arrive at the 
belief that particular objects exist of which we have no impres- 
sions. He thinks that instead of belief being produced by the 
application of a principle which thought apprehends, it is produced 
without any reflection on our part by the repeated conjunctions 
of certain impressions in our experience. Smce he stiU thinks that 
belief and the liveliness of an idea are the same thing, he has only 
to show that repeated conjunctions of impressions tend to produce 
a lively idea or, if we have the idea already, to enliven it. But the 
ehmmation of all that he wishes to eliminate is, as we have seen, 
a hard task, and the task is not fulfilled. In Section IX to which 
we shall now turn it appears that his difficulties culminate. Here 
we find that he recognizes many of the objections to which his 
earlier statements were liable; that he now explicitly explains 
belief in terms of our consciousness of a world of realities, only a 
part of which is apprehended by the senses or by memory ; and that 
he no less explicitly introduces the judgement as a factor which 
seems to be essential in belief. Nevertheless he still maintains that 
belief is nothing but a lively idea related to a present impression. 

Hume begms Section IX by noticing an objection which might 
be taken to his exposition of the natxure and causes of belief. The 
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objection is that the three relations of resemblance, contiguity, and 
cause and effect are all said to enliven our ideas, and it is also said 
that behef is only a lively idea. It seems to follow that belief may 
arise not only from the relation of cause and effect, but also from 
those of resemblance and contiguity. But this cannot be allowed; 
for ‘we find by experience that belief arises only from causation 
and that we can draw no inference from one object to another, 
except they be connected by this relation’ (p. 107). It is clear that 
Hume himself thinks that the basis of the objection is sound. As 
he says later, ‘the relation of cause and effect is requisite to per- 
suade us of any real existence ’. His answer to the objection begms 
with the important passage (already quoted on p. 32 above) in 
which he explains that the mind in its smrvey of the contents of 
consciousness distinguishes two orders, an order of realities and an 
order which is merely the offspring of the imagination. The first 
order contains not merely impressions and ideas of memory but 
also those ideas which the mind coimects with its present and 
past perceptions. Hume seems to show at first a slight reluctance 
to admit that this order is a single system, and says that impres- 
sions and ideas of memory are formed into one system and other 
ideas into another. But a little later on he evidently allows that 
we think of a single universe containing not only existences appre- 
hended by the senses and memory but also existences which lie 
beyond their reach, and he says that we are acquainted with the 
latter no less than the former. It is the judgement which acquaints 
us with existences not apprehended by the senses or memory, and 
the judgement is able to perform its task because ideas of such 
existences are ‘connected by custom or if you wiU by the relation 
of cause or effect’ with the system of perceptions. We must 
observe as regards this connexion by custom or oy the relation of 
cause or effect that, apart from what is implied in the reference 
to the judgement, the language of the passage is ambiguous. It 
IS still compatible either with the assertion that custom or the 
relation of cause and effect is something which affects the mind 
simply by enlivening its ideas of objects, or with the different 
assertion that the mind conceives a principle and through the 
application of it believes in the existence of particular existences 
not apprehended by the senses or the memory. But leaving this 
point aside for the moment we must continue to follow Hume’s 
^scussion. He next observes that if we have an idea of an object 
which we think is comprehended in the system of realities, an 
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impression related to the idea by resemblance or contiguity will 
enliven it. But if the idea is of an object not thought to be compre- 
hended in the system, the resembling or contiguous impression 
enhvens the idea but does not produce belief.* 'A poet, no doubt, ’ 
he writes, ‘will be the better able to form a strong description of 
the Elysian fields, that he prompts his imagination by the view of 
a beautiful meadow or garden ; as at another time he may by his 
fancy place himself in the midst of these fabulous regions that by 
the feigned contiguity he may enliven his imagination. 

So far it seems that Hume instead of meeting the objection that 
his own statements imply that belief and a lively idea are not the 
same, only confirms it. Not only does the connecting of belief with 
the thought of a system of realities introduce a new conception 
of it, but he himself seems to reahze some of the difficulties which 
we found in the earlier part of his discussion (see p. 38 above). 
He has not, however, completed his answer and he still insists 
that the definition of belief as a lively idea can be maintained. 
His argument, which is not easy to follow, seems to be indicated 
by two contrasted descriptions. The one descnption is of ideas, 
which, though they resemble or are imagined to be contiguous to 
actual impressions, are merely feigned and not believed; the other 
is of ideas which are believed because they are connected with the 
relation of cause or effect. Of the former ideas he says: 

‘There is no manner of necessity for the mind to feign any resembling 
or contiguous objects ; and if it feigns such, there is as little necessity for 
it always to confee itself to the same without. difference or variation. 
And indeed such a fiction is founded on so little reason, that nothing but 
pure caprice can determine the mind to form it ; and that principle being 
fluctuating and uncertain, ’tis impossible it can ever operate with any 
considerable degree of force and constancy. The mind foresees and 
anticipates the change , and even from the very first instant feels the 
looseness of its actions, and the weak hold it has of its objects’ (p. 109). 

Of the latter: 

‘The relation of cause and effect has all the opposite advantages. The 
objects it presents are fixed and unalterable. The impressions of the 
memory never change in any considerable degree , and each impression 
draws along with it a precise idea, which takes its place in the imagina- 

* Hume’s language is not very accurate, but this seems to be his meaning. 

2 We notice that in the instance of resemblance there is apresent impression and 
the relation is real ; in the instance of contiguity there is no present impression and 
the relation is feigned. Hume has not thought carefully enough about the influence 
of contiguity. Compare what was said on p 38 above. 
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tion as something solid and real, certain and invariable. The thought is 
always determined to pass from the impression to the idea, and from 
that particular impression to that particular idea, without any choice or 
hesitation’ (p. no). 

We observe first that the distinction between the ideas which are 
merely feigned and those which are believed is marked in a number 
of different ways. We must remember here Hume’s view that belief 
is a feeling which we can recognize but not define, and that accord- 
ingly we may fairly use various terms some of which will designate 
it better to one mmd, others to another. It is probable that he 
regards the different ways in which he marks the ^stinction not as 
an analysis of factors in belief but as equivalent expressions which 
signify the presence or absence of a single feeling. He does not 
change his view that the feeling which is present in belief and 
absent in mere feigning is liveliness, but he offers alternative ex- 
pressions to indicate what he has in mind. We must admit in 
general, he thinks, that the action of the mind when it believes is 
stronger or more forceful or more constant or more steadily deter- 
mined (if we prefer any of these expressions to ‘more lively’) than 
when it does not. But how then was it possible to allow that 
feigned ideas could be lively ? The answer seems to be simply that 
we should recognize differences of degree, and say that belief is a 
sufficiently strong or forceful or constant or lively idea. This is 
in^cated when he says that ‘contiguity and resemblance have an 
effect much inferior to causation ; but still have some effect, and 
augment the conviction of any opinion, and the vivacity of any 
conception ’ (p.iio). He claims in conclusion that the last point is 
‘no inconsiderable argument for his view that belief is nothing but 
a lively idea related to a present impression’. Unless we interpret 
his position more or less as we have done it seems difficult to follow 
this conclusion. 

If this is Hume’s view, can it be defended ? We must notice at 
any rate that it is not the same view as that which he previously 
maintained. He may continue to use the terms ‘hvely ’ or ‘forceful ’ 
or ‘soM’ and the like, but whereas previously what he had in view 
was evidently some way in which the features of a contemplated 
object strike the mind, now it seems that, because he recognizes 
our thought of external objects, he tends to apply them to some- 
thing different, namely our conviction that an object exists. 
Perhaps indeed it would be nearer the mark to say that Hume does 
not distinguish the two views, and that therefore it is easier for 
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him to persuade himself that his doctrine is unaltered. But it 
ought to be recognized that though we can say that a conviction of 
the existence of something is lively or forceful or unalterable and 
also say that we have an idea which is lively or forceful or con- 
stantly recurrent in certain circumstances, the two statements are 
not the same We may have a lively conviction that something 
exists and yet have no very lively or forceful idea of it, just as we 
can have (as Hume really admits) a lively or forceful idea of some- 
thing in the existence of which we have no belief, lively or other- 
wise. So, too, with the constancy of ideas. On the one hand, we often 
have a belief, which we would say was fixed and unalterable, in an 
idea, although we can point to no habitual recurrence of the idea in 
our minds; on the other hand, we know from our experience that 
there are ideas irrationally associated with a certain impression and 
recurring constantly when the impression recurs, in which we have 
no belief. Failure to recognize this distinction clearly seems to be 
one of Hume’s mistakes. But connected with it is another. If the 
liveliness of an idea and the conviction that something exists which 
we are neither perceiving nor remembenng, are different, we should 
ask whether both are produced in the same way or in different 
ways. Now just as Hume often reaches the point of statmg or at 
least implying that the liveliness of an idea and belief in the 
existence of something are not the same, so, too, he often makes 
statements which suggest that they are differently produced. He 
recognizes three ways in which we can experience a lively idea 
without the operation of reflective thinking; if we have an idea of 
something already, the idea can be enlivened by a present impres- 
sion which resembles the object of which we have the idea, or is 
contiguous to it, or is like impressions which have been constantly 
conjoined with impressions of the object in our past experience; if 
we do not have the idea already it is produced not in the first two 
of these ways but in the last. On the other hand, when he is think- 
ing of belief in the existence of an object, his mind turns to the 
faculty of judgement and its reflective application of the principles 
of causality or the uniformity of nature. This direction of his 
thought is seen plainly enough in the whole notion that the mind 
forms for itself a system of realities and that its judgement whether 
the object of a particular idea belongs to the system or not is 
determined by consideration of the principles of causality. What 
those principles are he sets out later in the section on 'Rules by 
which to Judge of Causes and Effects’ (Section XV). We may 
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notice that such a position does not preclude him from thinVing 
that’the belief that something exists may enliven our ideas, but it 
does seem to preclude him from asserting that the liveliness of the 
idea is the belief. It is because Hume follows different trains of 
thought and yet does not distinguish them that he persuades him- 
self that his original doctrine regarding belief can still stand, and 
that he is still entitled to assert that it is essentially a feelmg or a 
sentiment. 

Having tried to see the different doctrines which are continued 
in Hume's various discussions of belief, we may perhaps usefully 
ask at this stage how far any of them justifies or makes plausible 
the view that belief is a feeling. His first doctrine, as we have 
seen, eliminates the thought of distinct or continuing or indepen- 
dent objects, and recognizes only a difference in our consciousness 
of ideas which are lively and of those which are not. This differ- 
ence can be thought to be a difference of feelmg. The liveliness we 
notice has the characteristic of feeling in the respect that it admits 
of degrees. Indeed it appears on examination that Hume regards 
the difference between an idea believed and an idea not believed as 
a difference of the degree in which the two exhibit a character 
which belongs to both. A believed idea is an idea which is more 
lively or less dim than an idea not believed. But when Hume 
allows that in belief we think of the existence of objects, and sees 
that a judgement is involved, he cannot have the same groimd for 
saying that belief is a feeling. We must remember with what belief 
is contrasted. It is contrasted with imagining, and we surely cannot 
say that judging is an intensification of imagining, in much the 
same way as a vivid idea is an intensification of a dim idea. Nor 
can it be said that there are judgements believed and judgements 
not believed and that the two differ only in degree ; for if a judge- 
ment is not believed it is not a judgement. We should not be con- 
fused here by the reflection that there may be degrees of belief. 
What we call a difference of degree of belief may be a difference 
between two judgements, one being an assertoric judgement and 
the other a judgement of probability. Again if belief involves a 
judgement there may be also a feelmg attached to the judgement 
and the feeling may vary in degree. But this would not justify the , 
statement that the difference between believing and imagining is 
one of feeling. If we need to refer to judgement in describing belief 
we have something over and above the difference introduced by 
a feeling. It seems therefore necessary for Hume to change his 
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ground and maintain not indeed that belief is a feeling, but that it 
is a judgement referring to the existence of objects which has no 
other basis than a feeling. We might seek to develop such a 
doctrine in alternative ways, and we seem in fact to find those 
alternatives suggested at various points in Hume’s discussion. First 
it can be said that it is the feeling of liveliness attached to an idea 
which directly leads to the judgement that the object of the idea 
exists. The frequent dissociation of belief from the liveliness of our 
ideas tells strongly agaiast this view. A second alternative is to 
say that the constant conjunction of impressions in our experience 
directly produces on the occurrence of the impression the idea of 
the other along with the judgement that the object of the idea 
exists. To say this deprives the judgement of any basis of rational 
reflection, but it also eliminates the feeling. The third alternative 
is that the judgement is formed by the reflective application of a 
principle (the principle of causality or necessary connexion or of 
the uniformity of nature) to particular cases. This alternative has 
still less the look of a doctrine which bases belief on feeling. But if 
we go a step farther and consider how the thought of the principle 
arises, it may be that at this point we find the justification for 
connecting belief with a feeling. If we can show that the principle 
makes its entry into our consciousness by way of nothing else than 
a feeling, the claim can be made that though belief is a judgement 
and is even a judgement resulting from rational reflection, yet its 
ultimate basis is nothing but a sentiment or feeling. It is this 
position which Hume seems finally to reach, and we find his 
argument for it in the section on 'The Idea of Necessary Connexion ' 
(Part III, Section XIV). We whall conclude our inquiry into his 
doctrine regarding our belief in the existence of objects with the 
consideration of this section. 

Hume’s account of the idea of necessary connexion starts from 
the basis that since we can have no idea which is not derived from 
an impression, the problem is to find some impression which gives 
rise to the idea. If we think of two objects placed in the relation of 
cause and effect, we perceive only certam relations of space and 
time between them. But if we think of several instances, we find 
‘like objects always existing in like relations of contiguity and 
succession'. Now 'reflection on several instances only repeats the 
same objects; and therefore can never give rise to a new idea (sc. 
of the objects)’. But the repetition, though it does not change the 
objects, gives rise, in another direction, to a new impression and. 
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by that means, an idea. ‘For after a frequent repetition,’! find, 
that tipon the appearance of one of the objects, the mind is deter- 
mmed by custom to consider its usual attendant, and to consider it 
in a stronger light upon its relation to the first object. ’Tis this 
impression, then, of determinatton which affords me the idea of 
necessity ’ (p. 156) . The repetition alone, he explains later, does not 
give rise to the idea, but must either discover or produce some- 
thing new which is the source of the idea. It does not discover any- 
thing new in either of the objects, since we know no more about 
them through the repetition of instances, or as Hume says, 'we can 
draw no inference from it [the repetition] or make it a subject 
either of our demonstrative or probable reasonings’. It does not 
produce anjdhing new in the objects; for the several instances of 
conjimction are entirely independent and have no influence on each 
other (see p. 164). But though the repetition produces nothing new 
in the objects, 'the observation of this resemblance produces a new 
impression in the mind’ ; for ‘we immediately feel a determination 
of the mind to pass from one object to its usual attendant’ (p. 165). 
‘Necessity, then, is the effect of this observation, and is nothing 
but an internal impression of the mmd, or a determination to carry 
our thoughts from one object to another’ (p. 165). For this deter- 
mination of the mind Hume finds a parallel in mathematics which 
he states as follows : ‘Thus as the necessity, which makes two times 
two equal to four, or three angles of a triangle equal to two right 
ones, lies only in the act of the understanding, by which we consider 
and compare these ideas ; in like marmer the necessity or power, 
which unites causes and effects, lies in the determination of the 
mind to pass from the one to the other’ (p, 166). But why should 
the necessity which we find in the mind be considered to be a 
liecessary connexion in the objects ? Hume’s answer is this: "Tis 
a' coirunon observation, that the mind has a great propensity to 
spread itself on external objects, and to conjoin with them any 
internal impressions, which they occasion, and which always make 
their appearance at the same time that those objects discover 
themselves to the senses’ (p. 167). When he seeks for an example, 
we notice that he does not refer to mathematics again, and it is not 
clear whether he thinks that this is a case in point. The example he 
takes is our habit of attaching secondary qualities to obj ects : 'Thus 
as certain sounds and smells are always foimd to attend certain 
visible objects, we naturally imagine a conjunction, even in place, 
betwixt the objects and qualities, though the qualities be of such 
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a nature as to admit of no such conjunction, and really exist 
nowhere/ ‘The same propensity’, he concludes, 'is the reason'why 
we suppose necessity and power to lie in the objects we consider, 
not in our mind that considers them’ (p. 167). 

If this can be taken as a fair summary of Hume’s account, we 
may consider the questions which it raises. In the first place it 
seems that when he treats of the idea produced by past conj unctions 
on the occasion of a present impression he thinks of more than its 
liveliness. The idea to which he refers is evidently an idea that an 
object exists, and he also implies that it must be an idea of an 
object which is conceived to be in particular spatial and temper^ 
relations to the object of the present impression. When we have 
such an idea we are thinking or supposing that an object which we 
do not perceive exists, and that the relations of contiguity and of 
precedence or succession between it and the object which we do 
perceive are the same as those between similar objects which we 
have known in the past. The idea so described does not include the 
thought that the existence of the unperceived objects in those 
relations to the perceived object is necessarily connected with the 
existence of the latter, and the problem is to decide how this 
thought arises. Hume’s answer is that it arises from the determina- 
tion of the mind to have the idea. Now there is an ambiguity here, 
which we should notice. We may have an idea of an existent 
object related to a present impression without having the belief 
that it exists, or we may have the idea and eJso the belief. Hume’s 
words are that on the appearance of one object the mind is deter- 
mined by custom ‘to consider its usual attendant’. These words 
do not necessarily imply the presence of belief, though they do not 
exclude it. But in the passage where he speaks of the mind being 
determined on tlie appearance of one object ‘to consider its usual 
attendant’ he adds ‘and to consider it in a stronger light’; here 
belief is evidently implied. Let us however first consider Hume's 
account on the supposition that he only postulates a determination 
of the mind to frame the idea of the usual attendant of a present 
obj ect, and does not insist on the presence of behef . We can consider 
later the alternative interpretation that he postulates a deter- 
mination to believe in the idea. 

What is the impression of which Hume is thinking when he refers 
to the mind’s determination to consider the usual attendant of a 
certain kind of object, when an instance of the object is present ? 
One possible interpretation is that he thinks of a feeling of con- 
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straint which the mind experiences in connexion with th^ occur- 
rence of the idea. But it is hard to see that it is natural for the 
mind to attach its own feeling of constraint to the object of the idea. 
If we say that the mmd transfers its feeling to the object, we 
suggest that we think the object feels. But we do not have such a 
thought ; so far from that being so it is part of our habitual thought 
about the distinction between the mind and physical objects that 
the mind feels and objects do not. The idea of a feelmg being 
present in an effect is by no means an element in our idea of cause 
and effect. Further than this we should observe that the thought 
of a property of the object by itself is not enough to explain the 
idea of necessary connexion. What is involved in the idea of 
necessary connexion is the thought of a relation between two 
things. If then we are searching for an internal impression which 
can give rise to the idea of necessary connexion, it must be an 
impression not of a feeling simply but of related states of con- 
sciousness. But perhaps by giving a different interpretation of 
Hume’s account we can allow that it provides what is required. 
Hume says that the mind is determined ‘to pass from one object to 
its usual attendant'. He may mean that we become aware not 
merely of being constrained to have the idea of a certain object, 
but of being constrained to pass from the perception of one object 
to the thought of another. In that case what we are conscious of is 
not only a feeling but also a relation between two elements in our 
consciousness, an impression and an idea. If then we ask what the 
relation is of which we are conscious, the answer is ‘a temporal 
relation of an impression and an idea with which a feeling of con- 
straint or inevitability is united’. Now this may seem to solve the 
problem. For the temporal relation and the feeling together seem 
to constitute the idea of a necessary coimexion, and if we thus are 
conscious of a necessary coimexion between an impression and an 
idea, it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that we may attach 
this connexion to the object of the impression and the object of the 
idea. 

There are difi&culties, however, in this argument. In the first 
place we are still concerned with a feeling peculiar to a mmd, 
though it is conjoined with the consciousness of a relation, and the 
argument does not seem to surmount the objection that it is not so 
natural as Hume thinks it is for the mind to attach its own feelmg 
to physical objects. Further, if we leave aside the difficulty of con- 
necting feelmg with physical objects, it seems that the passage 
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from an impression to an idea which takes place within the unity 
of consciousness is something quite unlike causality, if by caus'ality 
is meant the power of one object to affect another; and thus again 
we have doubts about the naturalness of the supposed transfer of 
the characteristics of mind to objects. This leads to another point. 
Hume can say that we may think of causality without reference to 
the idea of power. What he is concerned with when he gives an 
account of causality is the idea of necessary connexion, and by this 
is meant simply the idea that two thmgs may be so connected that 
when one occurs the other necessarily occurs. Now if this be so the 
consciousness of constraint attached to the passage from an im- 
pression to an idea differs in an important respect from our idea of 
causality. We may pass to an idea from an impression and feel 
that we are constrained to do so, without thinking that a similar 
impression will always be accompanied by the passage to a 
similar idea, and that we shall always be similarly constrained. 
In other words, we can be conscious of the constraint without the 
thought or belief that there is a connexion between our mental 
states of such a kind that when one occurs the other will necessarily 
occur. On Hume’s doctrine such a thought can only arise if we 
experience so many conjunctions of the impression with the pas- 
sage to the idea that we feel a new determination which will make 
us think the impression is necessarily connected with the passage 
to the idea. But all this implies that the feeling of constraint ex- 
perienced in the passage from an impression to an idea is not by 
itself sufficient to yield the specific idea of necessary connexion. 

The point is important, and it seems worth while to consider 
what Hume himself says about our belief in a necessary connexion 
between two states of consciousness. Near the end of Section XIV 
he writes: 

‘When any object is presented to us, it immediately conveys to the 
mind a lively idea of that object, which is usually found to attend it ; 
and this determination of the mind forms the necessary connexion of 
these objects. But when we change the point of view from the objects to 
the perceptions ; in that case the impression is to be considered as the 
cause, and the lively idea as the effect ; and their necessary connexion is 
that new determination which we feel to pass from the idea of the one to 
that of the other. The uniting principle among our internal perceptions 
is as unintelligible as that among external objects, and is not known to 
us any other way than by experience. Now the nature and effects of 
experience have been already sufficiently examined and explained. It 
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never gives us any insight into the internal structure or operating prin- 
ciple ’of objects, but only accustoms the mind to pass from one to 
another' (p. 169). 

There is an important implication of this statement which we 
should notice. Hume clearly implies that the idea of a necessary 
connexion of objects frequently conjoined in our experience is in- 
dependent of the idea of a necessary connexion of our mental 
states. In order to acquire the second idea it is necessary that we 
should change our point of view, and a new determination of the 
mind is also necessary. We can put the matter in the following 
way. The repeated conjunction of two objects in our expenence 
produces a determination of the mind to pass from the impression 
of the one to the idea of the other ; so soon as the dete rmin ation has 
been established, and on its first appearance, the mind can be 
conscious of it in the form of a feeling of constraint, without having 
to wait for several instances ; and when it becomes conscious of it, it 
attaches it to the objects and so comes to think that they are neces- 
sarily connected. If we ask what the mind is conscious of when it is 
conscious of this 'determination it must not be said that it is con- 
scious of a necessary connexion between its own states. To be 
conscious of such a necessary connexion of its states, it needs a new 
determination. This determination must be based on repeated in- 
stances of the first determination ; that is to say, what is now in- 
volved is not experience of the repeated conjunction of two objects, 
but the repeated conjunction of impressions (or ideas) of an object 
with the passage of the mind, felt to be determined, to the idea of 
another object. From such repeated conjunction it comes about 
that the mind is determined, and has the feeling of being deter- 
mined, to pass from an impression or idea of the first object to the 
thought of a passage to the idea of the other object. The feeling of 
constraint which it has in passing from the impression to the 
thought of a passage to the associated idea is transferred to the 
relation between the impression and the passage, with the result 
that the passage is considered to be necessarily connected with the 
impression. This is Hume’s doctrine, and it is clear from it that the 
internal impression which the mind is supposed to transfer to 
something else (whether the first or the second determination is 
involved) does not include the thought of there being a necessary 
coimexion in our internal states ; the first determination is changed 
by the transfer into the idea of a necessary connexion between 
obj ects, the second is changed into the idea of a necessary connexion 
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between internal states. But for reasons which have been already 
indicated neither the notion of the transfer of an internal impr&sion 
to objects nor the notion of the metamorphosis of the idea of the 
impression in the process of transfer can well be accepted. 

Let us now consider another aspect of Hume's account. We 
supposed earlier (see p. 52 above) that when he was explaining 
the determination of the mind and its consequences, he referred to 
our determination to form the idea of a particular object without 
necessarily believing m its existence. But on reflection it seems 
that his account of the origin of the idea of causality is more difii- 
cult if determination of the mind is not meant to include such, a 
belief, although on the other hand there are also difficulties in the 
opposite view. The difliculty which presents itself if we do not think 
that the determmation of the mind includes belief in the exis- 
tence of the object of which the mind has an idea concerns the 
transition from consciousness of determination to the idea of the 
necessary connexion of objects. If on the occurrence of one object 
we find ourselves determined to believe that another object is once 
again conjoined with it as on previous occasions, although it is not 
present to perception, it seems reasonable to think that such a 
determination of our thought carries with it a further behef in the 
connexion of the objects themselves. But if afl. that we find is that 
we are determined to have an idea and are not obliged to think that 
the object exists, there seems to be no compelling reason why we 
should think that the objects are necessarily connected, when the 
determination of our minds is thus limited. Hume’s explanation 
therefore seems easier if it allows that belief in the existence of the 
object and the idea of necessary connexion are interrelated. But 
difficulties arise for Hume on the other side when we consider more 
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exactly what the relation between them is. Is it belief in the 
existence of the object of the idea which comes first, or the idea of 
necessary coimexion, or do they come both together ? Here we 
must go back to the earlier points in Hume’s discussion. If belief 
in the existence of an unperceived object is only a lively idea, we 
can have such a belief apart from the idea of the necessary con- 
nexion of one kind of object with another. But we have seen that 
there are many objections to this view of belief and that Hume 
himself gradually inclines to the different view that we come to 
believe in the existence of an unperceived object by means of the 
idea of causality or the uniformity of nature. On the latter view 
we believe in the existence of the object of which we have an idea, 
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because we already have the notion of necessary connexion and 
apply it to the idea. But we cannot then suppose that the deter- 
mination to think of the unperceived object as existent leads us to 
the notion of necessary coimexion. 

It was suggested earlier that Hume seems, although uncon- 
sciously, to be preparing for the failure of the attempt to derive 
belief in causahty from a feeling, when in Section VIII he main- 
taihs m regard to the conviction of any principle that it is only an 
idea 'which strikes more strongly upon me’ (see p. 41 above). We 
caimot but ask at the end of his account whether he has done more 
than bring out the point that the mind has an ineradicable con- 
viction, of which it can offer no explanation, that there is in nature 
a law of causality or necessary connexion or uniformity. Of this 
conviction he himself says later in Part IV, Section IV: 

‘In order to justify myself I must distinguish in the imagination 
betwixt the prmciples which are permanent, irresistible and universal; 
such as the customary transition from causes to effects, and from effects 
to causes ; and the principles which are changeable, weak and irregular ; 
such as those which I have now taken notice of. The former are the 
foundation of aU our thoughts and actions, so that upon their removal, 
human nature must immediately perish and go to ruin. The latter are 
neither unavoidable to mankind, nor necessaury, or so much as useful in 
the conduct of life ; but on the contrary are observed only to take place 
in weak minds, and bemg opposite to the other prmciples of custom 
and reasoning, may easily be subverted by a due contrast and 
opposition’ (p. 225). 

It is true that what he refers to is still a principle not of the under- 
standmg or reason but of the imagination. The point of so regard- 
ing it is that its presence in consciousness can be thought to be 
explicable by reference to the factors which affect in recognized 
w’ays the irrational side of the mind. It is, however, just the 
attempt to treat it in this way which seems to have failed, and we 
should ask ourselves whether in consequence of the failure it is not 
now necessary to fall back on the view that the conviction is of the 
understanding. But if we do so, the situation is changed. As we 
saw earlier (see p. 31 above) Hume himself recognizes the dis- 
tinctive character of the belief in propositions to which the mind 
assents because it is the nature of its intelligence to do so. There is 
doubtless a determination of the mind involved in this species of 
belief, and if our belief in causality is classed with it, we can still 
say that the belief is determined. But the determination is 
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altogether different from that determination on which his account 
of the idea of causality has been based. 

The main point, however, to which our inquiry has led is that 
Hume’s account of the idea of causality is linked with the recogni- 
tion that the mind thinks of the existence of distinct, independent, 
and continumg objects. Whether he could have stated it in terms 
of a belief in a system or order of impressions which would refer not 
only to the actual impressions of ourselves and others but to the 
possibility of impressions, is another matter. It is clear that if he 
had made the attempt, he stiU could not have retained the view 
that belief is nothing but the liveliness of an idea. To believe in a 
system of impressions is to believe in something which is distinct 
from the consciousness of it. But in any case Hume’s thought (un- 
like that of Berkeley) does not move on these lines. It is the 
different notion of continuing objects with which he works, and the 
difficulties of his Treatise arise from his uncertainty as to the part 
which this notion plays in our consciousness. His account of belief, 
and in particular of the belief which arises from the idea of 
causality, is the evidence of his uncertainty and of the need for a 
more thorough discussion than that which he himself offers. 



II 

KANT’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

In this chapter, which concerns Kant, certain parts of his doctrine 
are selected for discussion, because they seem to have particular 
significance for the theory of knowledge. The topics which will be 
considered are the development of his thought on the relation of 
consciousness to its objects, some aspects of his doctrine regarding 
time and space, and lastly his views on the subject of self-con- 
sciousness. Discussion of what he says on these connected topics 
will be useful if we find that he has arguments which compel assent, 
and no less if some of his views are shown to be untenable or to 
involve difficulties which he fails to solve. If we can determine 
his successes and his failures we shall hope to have a clearer per- 
ception of some at least of the requirements which a theory of 
knowledge should recognize and attempt to satisfy. 

§ I. Consciousness and its objects 

When we considered Hume’s doctrines it seemed that many of 
his difficulties were connected with his imperfect analysis of what 
is involved in an impression or an idea. In turning to Kant’s 
theory of knowledge we shall take first certain remarks which he 
makes about our presentations {V orstellungen) and try to see 
whether or not in treating of presentations he wholly escaped from 
the errors of Hume. We shall see the presuppositions which were 
in his mind at the outset if we begin by considering some points 
which he makes in the first-edition version of the Transcendental 
Deduction of the Categories. They will indicate, but not unam- 
biguously, the measure of his affinity to Hume., 

.In the Transcendental Deduction (A 98, 99) Kant writes; 

‘ Whatever may be the way in which otu: presentations arise, whether 
it be through the influence of external things or through internal causes, 
whether they come into being a prion or empirically as phenomena, in 
any event they belong as modifications of the mind to internal sense. 
Because this is their nature all our cogmtions are finally subject to the 
formal condition of the internal sense, namely time, in which they must 
all be arranged, combined, and brought into relations This is a general 
remark which must never be forgotten since it is the groimd of every- 
thing which follows.’ 

In the doctrine thus emphatically asserted the points of likeness 
to Hume's doctrine are apparent. In the first place we notice that 
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when ^ant asserts that all our presentations are modifications of 
the mind, he is sa 3 iing of them what Hume says of impre&ions 
and ideas. Secondly the insistence that they occur in time recalls 
Hume’s doctrine of the temporal flow of impressions and ideas and 
their perishing existence. So much agreement we see, but the two 
doctrines seem to diverge when Kant says that time, in which 
presentations are arranged, is a formal condition of the internal 
sense ; for this means (if the view of the Aesthetic is accepted) that 
the presentations are a temporal flow only in the sense that the 
mind is thus conscious of them. What we have to consider, keep- 
ing these points in mind, is how far the difference between Kant’s 
view of presentations and Hume’s view of impressions and ideas in 
fact extends. For this purpose we must recur briefly to Hume. 

When Hume referred to an ‘impression’ or an ‘idea’ he drew no 
distinction between an act of consciousness and the object or 
content of consciousness, and because he did not draw the dis- 
tinction he used these words (or the word ‘perception’) to express 
the act of consciousness in some contexts and the object of con- 
sciousness in others. In one context, where he is taking impressions 
and ideas to be acts of consciousness he can say, not altogether 
unplausibly, that a mind is nothing but a series of impressions 
and ideas. It would not be plausible to say this, if he thought 
that impressions and ideas were the objects of consciousness, even 
though they were no more than internal objects. On the other 
hand, in another context he tfells us that he proposes to use the 
words ‘perception’ and ‘object’ interchangeably. It is, manifest 
that he is here using perception in the sense of ‘what is perceived’, 
and that if he meant by perception ‘the act of perception’ he 
could not sugg^t that it had the same meaning as the word 
‘object’. Nevertheless, in refifecting generally on Hume’s position 
it is tempting to think that his failure to draw the distinction we 
are considering is perhaps of no great importance. It may be 
said that though, in treating of impressions, he does not take the 
act of consciousness and its object together, explicitly recognizing 
and distinguishing the two factors, yet in different contexts, as we 
have seen, he recognizes both, and provided that in each case his 
argument is based on the appropriate factor there is no harm done. 
It would, however, be a mistake to regard the matter thus. The 
importance of noticing the two factors involved ha an impression 
is plain if we consider the question, of what is there consciousness 
when we have an impression ? We ought not to be satisfied with 
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an answer which says simply either that there is consciousness of 
an a6t of consciousness or that there is consciousness of the object 
or content of the act of consciousness. It seems that we must 
recognize the existence of consciousness of both factors, of the act 
of consciousness (so that even if we do not wish to speak of self- 
consciousness which implies the notion of a self, we must accept 
the notion of an act of consciousness being conscious of itself) 
and of the object or content of the momentary act of consciousness. 

If this is the position, failure to understand it may be preju- 
dicial in various ways. Let us notice two. In the first place we 
may notice generally that if it is true that when we have an im- 
pression our state of consciousness is thus complex, it seems un- 
Hkely that notions such as those of the self and of an object are in 
each case to be explained, as Hume supposed, with reference to 
one element only in our consciousness. He ought at least to con- 
sider tho'possibffity that when we seek to explain our notion of a 
self we must take into account our consciousness of objects, and 
that when we consider our notion of an object, we must consider 
the bearing of the fact that consciousness is conscious of itself. 
Secondly, when the two factors, consciousness of which is involved 
in an impression, are recognized and contrasted, the question 
arises whether the relation of both to consciousness is the same. 
Berkeley maintained that an act of consciousness is not so related 
to our consciousness of it that we can say its esse is percipi, and 
that it differs in this important respect from those objects of con- 
sciousn^s which we call physical. There are many consequences 
of this view, some of which we shall see in considering the doctrines 
of Kant. Berkeley himself did not develop his argument very far, 
but his position is better than that of Hume, who ignored it al- 
together. 

We may return now to Kant. The passage already quoted from 
thfi TratiscftTidental Deductio n is in many wavs o bsrnrft. and it 
see ms that it is obscure precisely because Kant does not tell 
ns whether he is th inking, when he refers to presentations, of acts 
o f consciousness o r ofAeirnbiects. The first interpretation which 
vwe are inclined to give of what he says is that our consciousness 
takes the form of a series of acts, discrete in time. (It is this which 
is the basis of his contention that there must be something in the 
nature of consciousness which unifies the separate acts and enables 
consciousness to be continuous and to have a systematic content.) 
Regarded thus the statement that our cognitions must all be 
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arranged, combined, and brought into relations in time would refer 
to the temporal arrangement and relations which are found ih the 
occurrence of our acts of consciousness. When we reflect, however, 
on this interpretation it seems to involve the following difficulty. 
In writing of the necessity of arranging, combining, and relating 
our cognitions Kant evidently refers to some operation of the mind 
directed on the temporally separated moments of consciousness. 
But if it is an operation directed on acts of consciousness, this 
would seem to suggest the production by the mind of some fresh 
arrangement of the acts of consciousness themselves. Such a view 
would be difficult to defend ; our presentations occur in a certain 
order, and it does not seem that the mind can alter the order which 
has actually occurred or even that it needs to think of the order 
of occurrence as different from what it is. What it seems that 
Kant here has in mind is that our unif5dng consciousness brings 
together the contents of the separate acts of consciousness and 
makes of them a system, the time relations of which are not 
necessarily those of the acts of consciousness. If this is so, there 
are two sets of time relations to which his account refers, and they 
belong respectively to acts of consciousness and their contents, 
although he does not distinguish the two. 

Let us consider a little further the results, as they appear in 
this passage, of Kant's failure to make his own position clear. A 
question which especially arises is how the points which he is 
making are related to his doctrine that time is the form of the 
inner sense. If we use the distinction between acts of consciousness 
and their contents or objects, and suppose that Kant is first 
referring to acts of consciousness, it does not seem that his insis- 
tence that acts of consciousness occur in time is dependent on the 
view that time is a way in which we intuit our states. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether Kant is here thinking of his doctrines in regard 
to time in their full extent. His principal concern is to point, as 
Hume did, to the temporal series of our presentations. He says 
nothing to suggest that he thinks of the complication which arises 
from asserting that the temporal series itself is the mind’s way of 
regarding its object. On the other hand, as regards the contents 
of our momentary acts of consciousness (though he does not dis- 
tinguish them as contents) he evidently holds that their time- 
determinations are a system worked out and imposed by the mind. 
But if we now ask what are the contents of consciousness to which 
this system is applied, the answer can only be that in the main 
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Kant thinks of the events of the so-called external world; and 
these are objects not of the internal but of the external sense. 
The difficulty seems to show how little Kant had elaborated or 
clarified his position. 

We obtain more evidence of the lack of precision in Kant’s 
doctrine if we examine the first-edition version of the Refutation 
of Idealism. In brief Kant is here concerned to show that in 
regarding the physical world as phenomenal he is not lowering its 
status or making it unreal. His argument is addressed to Descartes, 
and its substance is that the doctrine which he is defending assigns 
to physical objects exactly the same status as it assigns to mental 
states; if therefore mental states are indubitably real, as Des- 
cartes said, physical objects are in the same sense real. It may 
seem that he is now plai^y distinguishing the act of consciousness 
and its content or object. But there are two main comments to be 
made on his position which suggest that it is unacceptable. In the 
first place we observe that in distinguishmg an act of consciousness 
and an object he regards the former no less than the latter as itself 
an object of consciousness : and, what is more, he supposes that 
its form or nature is due to its being an object of consciousness ; 
for this is what is meant by saying that it is phenomenal. But if 
this is so, it seems that his answer to Descartes has failed. The 
point made by Descartes was that it is permissible to regard all 
physical objects (in the absence of further argument) as contents 
of consciousness, the being of which is dependent on consciousness, 
and thereby to think that they have no better status than the 
objects of a dream or something imagined; but he thought also 
that the argument has a limit when applied to consciousness 
itself, since we can only make consciousness a content of con- 
sciousness by postulating further consciousness. Now Kant has 
turned acts of consciousness into contents of consciousness and is 
still investmg them with the status which Descartes gave to con- 
sciousness. But Descartes could properly say that if the acts of 
consciousness are regarded as contents of consciousness they lose 
the status of being indubitably real, and that this status must be 
transferred to the consciousness of which they are the contents. 
What has happened is that Kant does not see that if he is arguing 
from the position of Descartes he needs to compare ph3^ical 
objects with the consciousness of which temporal acts of con- 
sciousness are the content, and that in this comparison they lose 
the status which he seeks to assign to them ; the fact that he does 
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not thiik we can know the nature of this consciousness seems in no 
way to affect the position. Although therefore he has used the dis- 
tinction of acts of consciousness and contents of consciousness, it is 
at least fair to say that he has not worked out all its implications. 

The second coimnent which may be made on the argument of 
the first-edition Refutation concerns another important point 
which Kant appears not to have noticed. This argument, as we 
have seen, depends on establishing a parallelism between physical 
objects and acts of consciousness, the ground being that they are 
two classes of objects which both have the status of contents of 
consciousness, and he defines his position by saying that the first 
class of objects is apprehended by the external sense, the second 
class by the internal sense. Now if we take such states of conscious- 
ness, for example, as pains or pleasures, we may perhaps think 
that they constitute one class of objects, while physical objects 
constitute a parallel class. But if we take instead a state of per- 
ception or some other form of apprehension, the question arises 
whether the object perceived or apprehended by such a state of 
consciousness is thought to be internal to it or not. If it is thought 
to be internal to the state of consciousness which is itself a temporal 
and momentary act, it does not seem that a stnct parallelism is 
beingpreserved between the physical object and the act of conscious- 
ness. The act of consciousness is mtemal to a consciousness which is 
not temporal but is the source of the temporal form of that which it 
contemplates, whereas the physical object though in a sense it is 
internal to this consciousness is internal also to the temporal act 
of consciousness. When we ask ourselves whether this is Kant’s 
doctrine, we can find no clear answer. The general tenor of the 
first-edition Refutation suggests that the mind creates for itself a 
class of objects, inner states, which are temporal, and another class 
of objects, physical things, which are spatial, and it does not 
suggest that the latter are in any way comprehended in the former. 
But it is difficult to believe that Kant reahzed the points involved 
and held so determinate a view, and not rather that he had failed 
to clarify sufficiently his own ideas. Reasons for so thinking appear 
both from a comparison with other passages belonging to the first 
edition of the Critique, and from an examination of the version of 
the Refutation which he substituted in the second edition. ' 

The passages in the first edition of the Critique which it is desir- 
able to consider in this context belong to the Transcendental 
Deduction of the Categories (which has already been quoted). 
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the comparison of time and space in the Aesthetic, and thd Second 
Analogy. Let us return first to the passage m the Transcendental 
Deduction. Here, as we have seen, when Kant refers to presenta- 
tions, he does not mark the distinction of an act of consciousness 
and its content. But though his account is deficient in this respect, 
it is clear that what it involves is that external objects must be 
considered to be the contents of presentations. Apart from any 
other points this is implied by the general doctrine that the tempo- 
ral determinations which we find in external objects are in some 
way or other connected with the fact that there is a time order of 
Qur presentations regarded as acts of consciousness. It appears 
then that in this section of the Critique Kant is by no means 
taking the view (which the first-edition Refutation might seem 
to suggest) that physical objects are directly dependent on a 
consciousness which is not itself temporal but is the source of time- 
determination. 

The passage in the Aesthetic (A 34 = B 50) where Kant com- 
pares the forms of time and space looks in the same direction. 
Here he writes as follows: 

‘Time is the formal condition a priori of all phenomena generally. 
Space, as the pure form of aU external intuition is confined as a condition 
a prion to external phenomena simply. On the other hand smce all 
presentations whether they have external things or not for their objects, 
yet m themselves, as determinations of the mind, belong to our internal 
state, and this internal state falls imder the formal condition of internal 
intuition, that is to say it belongs to time, time in consequence is a con- 
dition a 'priori of all phenomena generally, the immediate condition of 
internal phenomena (our souls) and the consequent and mediate condi- 
tion of external phenomena also.’ 

In this passage Kant is evidently thinking that*our attribution of 
f ime-determination to physical things is due to the fact that these 
things are the content of separate acts of consciousness which occur 
at different moments in time. His doctrine seems to be that 
instead of regarding the content of each act as separate and 
momentary, we think that we have one content which possesses 
the duration of the whole stretch of time m which the separate 
moments of consciousness occur ; or again that if the contents of 
the successive moments of consciousness exhibit variation, we 
think of a single varying content, the changes of which are dated 
in accordance with the temporal -occurrence of the acts of con- 
sciousness. In this way the time-determinations of physical objects 

47S3 K 
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can be Said to belong to them indirectly, or to be a transfer of the 
time-determmations of our internal states. The argument thus 
interpreted — and it is difficult to see how else it can be inter- 
preted — ^presupposes that external objects are the contents, or 
are constituted by reflection on the contents, of our acts of con- 
sciousness. 

The argument of the Second Analogy is not altogether con- 
gruous with that of the Aesthetic. The latter supposes that the 
time-determinations of our acts of consciousness are transferred 
to an object constituted from their contents. On the other hand, 
in the Second Analogy it is asserted that we can recognize and 
ought to recognize that our states of consciousness may have one 
order of time-determinations and their objects another. But 
though there is this difference in the two accounts it should not 
conceal from us what they have in common. We shall perhaps see 
the position best if we consider in a little detail a passage in A 190- 
I B 235-6. The passage is as follows; 

‘Now smce phenomena, although they are not thmgs in themselves, 
are nevertheless the sole objects given to cognition, I am bound to show 
what kmd of connection in time belongs to the manifold in 
phenomena, whilst the presentation of the manifold m apprehension 
IS always successive. For example the apprehension of the pheno- 
menon of a house which stands before me is successive. The question 
arises, whether the manifold of the house is m itself also successive , and 
this no one would willingly allow. But so soon as I give a transcendental 
meanmg to my conceptions of an object, the house indeed is no thmg m 
itself, but only a phenomenon, i.e. a presentation, of which the trans- 
cendental object IS unknown What then do I understand by the 
question, how is the manifold connected in this phenomenon, which is 
not a thing in itself? Here that which lies in my successive apprehen- 
sion is regarded as presentation, but the phenomenon which is given to 
me, despite the fact that it is no more than a complex of these presenta- 
tions, is regarded as the presentations’ object, with which my con- 
ception, drawn from the presentations of apprdiension, must agree.’ 

The first point to be noticed is that Kant here recognizes clearly 
that when he refers to a presentation {yorstellm^ he needs to dis- 
tinguish between the act of consciousness and that of which there 
is consciousness, even though the latter be regarded as internal to 
the former. In his use of the term ‘Apprehension’ he evidently 
refers to the act of consciousness, while ‘Vorstellung’ in this 
context has the meaning of that which is apprehended. Secondly 
he has no hesitation in thinking that what is apprehended is the 
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content of the act of apprehension. Thirdly it appears that he 
attaches to apprehension a particular meaning which is connected 
with his references to what is 'given’ in our experience. His 
doctrine is that the momentary acts of apprehension with their 
contents must be regarded as given, but that the mind, emplo3dng 
(as he explains m other passages) imagination, uses the data or 
manifold thus given to construct an object which is a complex of 
presentations actual and imagined. It is clear that what he has in 
mind when he thus refers to apprehension is perception or sense 
experience, and that he contrasts it with the consciousness, not 
perceptual though based on perception, which constitutes the 
thought of an object. The distinction, of course, bears on the way in 
which we think of the relation between the time-determinations of 
an act of consciousness and the time-determinations of its object ; 
the object of an act of apprehension or perception is thought to 
have the same time-determination as the act itself, whether or not 
it is regarded as the content of the act, but the object of non-per- 
ceptual consciousness can be thought to have a different date from 
that of the consciousness of it. What Kant himself, however, says 
about the matter is far from being admissible. In much of the 
argument of the Second and Third Analogies he seems to assert 
that we cannot in perceiving decide the time-determination of the 
object perceived unless we know the rules or principles which 
govern the nature of the object. The beginning of this view 
appears in the passage we have been considering, where Kant states 
that no one would allow that the manifold of a house is successive, 
although its parts may be perceived successively. But it must be 
observed that since in whatever way we think about the relation 
of an object perceived at one moment to an object perceived at 
another, we do not think that the time-determmation of what is 
perceived is different from the time-determination of the per- 
ceiving of it, succession is attributed to what is perceived no less 
than to the perceiving. In Kant’s example when we perceive first 
one part of a house and then another, the two parts perceived have 
successive dates ; thus the front of the house is perceived as it is at 
time P, the back of the house as it is at time P, and we do not think 
that the time-determination of what is perceived earlier is the same 
as the time-determination of what is perceived later. The simul- 
taneity to which we refer is something different. It involves the 
conception that what we perceive is an object having existence 
before or after the perception of it, and that its state at the time 
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when it is perceived and at some other time of which we think is 
rmchanged. When we see the back of the house later thaft the 
front and say that the back and the front are simultaneous, we 
think that the front as we saw it earher is still existing imchanged, 
and it is the imseen front as it now is which is simultaneous with 
the back now perceived. The point of this analysis is that it seems 
to invalidate Kant’s view that we cannot decide the time-deter- 
minations of perceived objects unless we know by what rules the 
objects are controlled. What the knowledge of rules enables us to 
decide is something different, namely, the identity or difference of 
objects of different perceptions, and their constant or varyiog 
states at times when they are not perceived. If this is so, we seem 
to be justified in making the following comment on Kant’s argu- 
ment. Kant thinks that consciousness of an object is consciousness 
of a systematic complex of presentations, perceptual and unagmary, 
and that without the idea of causality we cannot be conscious of 
an object because a complex of presentations is not taken to be 
systematic unless it is thought to be governed by rules or necessary 
principles of connexion. The facts, however, of consciousness to 
which he refers seem to suggest that we start with the idea of an 
object having objective temporal states (which are known so far as 
they are perceived) and then set ourselves to ask certain questions 
about the states of the object when it is not perceived, which we 
resolve with the help of the idea of causality. But this is not to 
t hin k of the object as a complex of presentations. 

It is not, however, necessary for us to investigate here the 
dubious elements of the Second Analogy. Without going further 
we seem entitled to say that two points have become evident : first 
that Kant is working on the basis that what we perceive is the 
content of the act of perception and that objects are constructed 
by thought, operating on the basis of perception; and secondly 
that though he distinguishes acts of consciousness and their 
contents he has by no means, as we see from his views on time- 
determination, a full insight into the problems connected with his 
position. 

That Kant was not satisfied with his earlier analysis of a pre- 
sentation and its implications is shown to some extent by his 
revision of the Transcendental Deduction (where, however, he is 
also occupied with other matters), but more particularly by the 
pains which he took to offer a new version of the Refutation of 
Idealism. At the same time he found it difficult, even in his new 
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account, to formulate his position, as is shown by the fact that 
afterwriting his second Refutation he not only recurs to it in his 
Preface to the second edition, but adds a long footnote to the 
Preface in which he revises part of the text of the Refutation and 
restates its meaning. For this reason it is necessary to be cautious 
in interpretation. It seems, however, on the whole that he was 
principally disturbed by consciousness of a failure to express 
properly the parallelism which he had in mind between time and 
space, and between internal states as the occupants of the one, and 
physical objects as the occupants of the other or of both. We have 
seen in considering the argument which he directed against Des- 
cartes in the first Refutation that he seemed to lack a clear apprecia- 
tion of the fact that he implied a reference to two different kinds of 
consciousness, the consciousness which, according to his general 
position, employs the form of time and the consciousness which is 
itself in time. It was in consequence of this that there was a con- 
fusion which he did not see in his comparison of spatial objects and 
temporal states of consciousness. Spatial objects he was ac- 
customed to think were internal to states of consciousness. If 
therefore our states of consciousness are taken to be strictly parallel 
to spatial objects, they should be regarded as internal to states of 
consciousness, and just as the form of space belongs to spatial 
objects because we are thus from time to time conscious of them, 
so, too, we should think that the form of time belongs to internal 
states because we are thus from time to time conscious of them. 
But when the position is stated in this way, it becomes evident that 
it is untenable, because time cannot be thought to be the content 
of states of consciousness which are themselves in time, but only of 
a consciousness which is not temporal. In that case the parallelism 
which it is sought to maintain between time and space is in- 
validated. 

Now if we suppose that Kant became aware of this difficulty, we 
can see why he begins his second Refutation by insisting that we 
are conscious of our own existence (or, as he puts it later, of our 
internal experience) as determined in time,* and then connects this 
point with a revised account of the status which must be attributed 

* It may be thought strange that this should be the startmg-point of Kant’s new 
doctnne, since what he now says seems to be in essence the same as what he said 
insistently in the first-edition version of the Transcendental Deduction. But it is 
not difl&cult to see that in the two contexts there is a wide difference in his point of 
view In the Deduction he was interested in the temporal nature of our experience, 
because he thought of the way in which it affected the content of consciousness* If 
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to spatial objects. The sequence of his thought (which is clearest 
when the text is read along with the footnote to the Preface) should 
be carefully observed. What he first draws from our awareness of 
our internal states as determined in time is the externality of time 
itself ; as he says in the Preface, ‘this consciousness of my existence 
in time implicitly contains consciousness of a relation to something 
external to me’. We cannot say, if we steadily keep in mind the 
relation of our presentations to time, that there is actually no 
external time but only my presentation of external time. Such a 
view would make time the content of a presentation, but we cannot 
think this and also think that the presentation occurs in time. The 
transition from this reflection regarding the way in which time and 
our presentations are related to the view that the spatial order and 
its contents are also external to our presentations depends on two 
lines of thought. The first is Kant’s general view that time and 
space have a like status, so that what we say about time and 
temporal things should also be said about space and spatial things 
The second is the doctrine that aU dating m time is with reference 
to other contents of time, that the notion of empty stretches of 
time is inconceivable and destructive of time-determination, that 
the content of time must thus be continuous, and that the only 
continuous content of time of which we can think is the substance 
of the spatial world. The grounds of this interpretation of Kant's 
position are set out in my Kanhan Studies and will not be dis- 
cussed here. We will leave Kant’s arguments aside, and instead 
consider directly the implication of the difference between his 
earlier and his later doctrine, together with some ambiguities and 
difficulties which his later doctrine does not resolve. 

When Kant, following in the footsteps of Hume, maintained 
that external objects are our presentations, or as he sometimes 
suggests more accurately, the content of our presentations, he was 
obliged to answer the question. How, if this be so, are the things 
which we call real any different from those contents of conscious- 
ness which we think are only imaginary? To this question he 
thought he could answer that they are distinguished by their 
necessary conformity to certain rules or principles. Reflecting 
then on the problem of the way in which we can have knowledge of 

consciousness is separated into different moments, its contents are discrete, and 
that IS why syntheses are necessary. In the second Refutation he reflects on 
another matter His problem now is, what ought we to think about the status, and 
the relation to other things, of consciousness itself, when we bear in mind that 
consciousness occurs in time 
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such necessary conformity to principles, he conjoined with his 
answer the further doctrine that the principles themselves are 
necessary ways in which the mind thinks of an ob]ect which it 
judges to be real ; he could thus say that in knowing the necessary 
conformity of objects to principles the mind in reality knows the 
necessities of its own nature, and he thought it was not unreason- 
able to assert that consciousness could have this knowledge of 
itself. We need not now consider in detail the difficulties of the 
doctrine that it is the nature of an object to be a system of our 
presentations; though we may note in passing that a foremost 
di^culty seems to be that the mmd does not think of objects in this 
way. Kant himself seems implicitly to recognize the point in the 
ambiguous passage of the first Transcendental Deduction, where 
he seeks to explain the concept of a transcendental object and 
finds it hard to escape from the belief that objects which we 
recognize as such are not merely systems of presentations, but are 
connected with something in the order of tune or space in virtue of 
which presentations are systematic. He does not, however, clearly 
see that the persistent presence in our minds of such a belief is an 
anomaly if we are only conscious of the contents of our presenta- 
tions and of a system in which the different presentations occur or 
might occur. Nor does he see the formidable objections which can 
be brought against the doctrine that the system of presentations is 
conferred on them by the mind in which they are present. How- 
ever that may be, it seems that Kant’s doctrine is affected in aU its 
bearings by ^ abandonment of the view that spatial objects are 
constituted by reflection on the content of our momentary presenta- 
tions. When he asserts that there are certain necessities or prin- 
ciples which are inherent in the manner of our consciousness, and 
that objects must conform to these necessities or principles, his 
afgument is based on the doctrine that objects are contents of our 
consciousness. If objects are rightly regarded as contents of pre- 
sentations which are united by the mind into a necessary system, 
it seems to him to follow that objects cannot but conform to the 
system given to them by the mind, since they are objects only in 
virtue of such conformity. The doctrine is no doubt precarious, 
unless it is supposed that the mind controls the contents of the 
presentations which it unites in a system, and this the account 
which Kant gives of the form and matter of intuition does not 
allow. But whether on its own premisses the argument is satis- 
factory or not, the main question is how it can be retained when 
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spatial objects are no longer thought to be the contents of our 
presentations or a system of these contents. Looking back to the 
problem of the difference of the real from the imaginary, we must 
say now that the difference is to be found in the fact that whereas 
imaginary objects are constituted from elements which are internal 
to our presentations, the elements from which real objects are 
constituted are independent of our presentations and not internal 
to them. If Kant argues that even so the elements are not regarded 
as objects unless the mind thinks of them in certain ways which 
belong to the nature of our thought, two objections may be taken 
to this answer. First there is the difficulty (implicit, it may.be 
beheved, in his earlier doctrine, but now at any rate clearly mani- 
fest) which concerns the necessary conformity of elements inde- 
pendent of our consciousness to the ways in which we think about 
them. The second objection, which goes further, is that the whole 
argument for holding that the recognition of an object depends on 
the thought of systematic connexion is impaired if we believe that 
our consciousness is such that we can be aware of something which 
is independent of it and separate. If we can be directly aware of 
the external, is there the same ground that there was when we 
thought that ever3dhing was within our consciousness and con- 
ditioned by its nature for saying that awareness of the external can 
only take place when it is thought to be connected and systematic ? 
If this objection is correct, it seems to mvolve the reconsideration 
of much that is fundamental in Kant’s doctrines. 

Kant’s new position, however, has not yet been properly stated. 
We go too far if we think that he now asserts that the elements 
from which the mind constitutes objects are altogether indepen- 
dent of consciousness, for he supposes that these elements are 
temporal and spatial and he has not surrendered the doctrine that 
time and space are forms of our consciousness. The difficulty for 
those who think that Kant is now plainly revealed as a realist 
turns on this point. His doctrine is not that what is temporal or 
spatial is independent of consciousness, but only that it is inde- 
pendent of our momentary presentations. But the bearing of this 
doctrine is left indeterminate in the Critique, and it seems that 
Kant has not considered to what it leads nor what alteration it may 
necessitate in other doctrines on which he had insisted before. We 
can, however, see in what direction it points, and it is possible to 
obtain some confirmatory evidence from his later work. Since he 
holds that time and space are forms of the individual’s intuition. 
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although the form is alike in every human consciousness, hfe tends 
to think of two ways in which we should regard the mind or the self 
of the individual or of two kinds of mind or self, and to ascribe 
different functions to the one and to the other. This line of thought 
seemed to him to be connected with the distmction, which was 
present in his earlier doctrine, of the noumenal and the pheno- 
menal self. Accordingly we find in his later unpublished writings 
the emergence of the view that the forms of time and space emanate 
from the noumenal self or the self-in-itself and are internal to the 
consciousness of this self ; neither time nor space are internal to the 
temporary moments of consciousness which constitute the pheno- 
menal self, nor are the objects which they contain, although certain 
features of these objects, such as secondary qualities, are dependent 
on the conditions under which the phenomenal consciousness 
operates. 

If we ask whether it is possible to be satisfied with the develop- 
ment of Kant’s doctrine along these lines, it seems, when we 
examine it, that some serious objections are revealed. In the first 
place Kant is still mamtaining the doctrine that there are so many 
times and spaces as there are individual mmds (which indeed is the 
regular doctrine of the Critique), and he thereby precludes the 
possibility of explaining the commumcation of one mind with 
another or the shanng of common knowledge. This objection 
doubtless needs to be supported, but since in the following chapter 
we sbqll have occasion to consider the requisite conditions under 
which communication or common knowledge seems to be expli- 
cable, we shall not discuss it here * Other objections are more par- 
ticular to what IS new in Kant’s doctrine. They turn on a difficulty 
which arises when we apply the concept of the phOTomenon to con- 
sciousness itself, and in discussing them we need to notice that 
there is ambiguity in Kant’s account of what a phenomenon is. 
Let us consider first what he means by the contrast of noumena 
and phenomena when he is thinking of physical objects and not of 
consciousness. One meaning which he gives to the contrast is that 
noumena are the unknown causes which produce in us states of 
consciousness having particular contents; the contents of these 
states of consciousness, S3mthesized and systematized, are what we 
ordinarily call physical objects, and on this doctrine call pheno- 

* Some points bearmg on the question whether the objection is met by the 
doctrine of noumena are discussed in the chapter on 'The Antithesis of Noumena 
and Phenomena' in my Kantian Studies, 
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mena.'' On such an interpretation, there is no consciousness of 
noumena; the mind is conscious only of its own contents and the 
objects of which it is conscious are held to be phenomena precisely 
because they have the status of contents of consciousness. (It 
should be observed that this view is in close connexion with Kant’s 
initial doctrine that objects are the contents of our presentations.) 
The second and alternative meaning given to the contrast arises 
from the usual connotation of the term 'appearance ’. The term 
suggests not that we are wholly unaware of that which appears to 
us, but that we are aware of it in a form different from that in 
which it really exists. The implication accordingly of the second 
meaning is that our consciousness is not such as to be confined to 
its own content, but is conscious of the noumenon, although the 
form in which it is conscious of it is determmed by the nature of 
consciousness itself. If we now consider with reference to each of 
these views the question whether consciousness can be said to be 
phenomenal, we shall see some of the dif&culties in which Kant’s 
new doctrine is involved. If we follow the view that the pheno- 
menal is that of which the nature is to be the content of conscious- 
ness, we should recall Berkeley’s contention, which seems to be 
correct, that a content of consciousness as such carmot be held to 
be active ; ideas, as he says, of which the esse is percipi are inert. A 
presentation, then, which is regarded as being phenomenal in this 
sense ceases to be properly an active consciousness, and there 
seems to be no meaning in asking the question whether that of 
which it is conscious is internal to it or external and independent. 
Obviously, if this be so, the same thing must be said of pheno- 
menal consciousness generally or of the phenomenal seM or mind 
which is regarded as a unity of phenomenal moments of conscious- 
ness. We may 5[so note in passing the further difidculty that if we 
regard phenomenal consciousness as the content of noumenal con- 
sciousness, we claim to know the existence and at least somethmg 
of the nature of noumenal consciousness, and this contradicts the 
view that we have no consciousness of noumena. The alternative 
view of the antithesis of noumena escapes these difficulties ; but it 
has its own difficulty, and it makes Kant's new doctrine no more 
convincing. We have on this view to suppose that in being aware 
of the phenomenal self or consciousness we are aware of noumenal 
consciousness ; the awareness, however, is in a form which does not 
belong to noumenal consciousness, but is imposed by the way in 
which we are conscious of it. Now the way in which we are con- 
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scious of it not only endows it with a temporal aspect, hat akn 
makes physical objects appear to be external to it. But the 
doctrine of the second Refutation does not suppose that physical 
objects are external to the noumenal consciousness, and accord- 
ingly, on this doctrine, the appearance of externality must be held 
to be a distortion of the true nature of that noumenal consciousness 
whose appearance we apprehend. Such a result does not seem to 
be a satisfactory conclusion of Kant’s effort to show that spatial 
objects are external to our presentations and independent of them. 

Nevertheless, though Kant’s doctrine in the form in which he 
leaves it may well seem dubious, its importance should not be 
ignored. He has seen that we cannot but think that our acts of 
consciousness occur in time, that the time order extends beyond 
them and has other occupants, including spatial things, and that 
our consciousness can apprehend what occupies tune besides itself. 
If Kant is right we must not, when we investigate the nature of our 
consciousness, forget its connexion with a p^icular part of time 
(and, we should doubtless add, of space), a coimexion which implies 
that other things are external to it both in the sense that they are 
not its content and in the sense that they have a different location 
in the order of time and space. On these points we may well be 
reluctant to hold that Kant is wrong. On the other hand, he does 
not think that he can abandon the position that our consciousness 
of the nature of time and space is different from our consciousness 
of their occupants (including ourselves), and it is for this reason 
that his thought turns in the direction of distinguishing two kinds 
of self. Whether there are good reasons for what he thinks about 
our consciousness of time and space is the question which we must 
next consider. If it seems that there are, we shall need to see 
whether the suggestion of a division of consdousness can be formu- 
lated without recourse to Kant’s doctrine of the noumenal and the 
phenomenal self, of which the implications seemed to be untenable. 

With these points in mind we may turn our attention to his dis- 
tinction of the form and matter of intuition. We shall perhaps see 
that reflection on the distinction itself will suggest an alternative way 
in which we may think that the nature of our consciousness is dual. 

§ 2. The Antithesis of the Form and Matter of Intuition. 

The substance of the doctrine which we have now to consider is 
that when we are conscious of objects the mind is relating a matter, 
itself given, to the forms of space or of time, which are a priori 
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elements in our consciousness. It will be convenient to consider 
the doctrine principally in its application to space, since we'thus 
avoid the constant reference to both space and time and it is not 
difficult to apply our reflections on the form of space to the form 
of time also. 

There seems to be some room for misapprehension at the outset. 
We may suppose that Kant is thinkmg of spatial form as a sort of 
quality which the mind bestows on the matter of sense when any 
part of it is given in consciousness. Thus we can say that the mind 
bestows spatiality or extendedness on a given which is non- 
extended. If we state the position in this way we notice that, a 
certam problem arises. If the mind bestows extension on a sen- 
sible — for example, colour — ^it must be extension in a particular 
form. The individual instance of colour must be intuited as circu- 
lar or tnangular or of some other particular shape. But then the 
question becomes insistent, why the shape should be this rather 
than that. There are many both of those who defend and of those 
who criticize Kant's doctrine who think that it may be so stated. 
The defenders say that the explanation of the particular form lies 
in the nature of the given or perhaps of the noumenal agent which 
is the cause of the given. The critics retort that on examination 
this answer impHes that the mind conforms to the nature of the 
given or of something which is altogether independent of itself, or 
that the notion of a pre-arranged harmony is necessary , and that 
either of these implications destroys Kant’s doctrine. The critics 
seem to have the better case in this controversy. It is si^ificant, 
however, that both sides allow that Kant himself seems not to 
have noticed the problem. It may perhaps be suggested that he 
did not notice it because it does not belong to his doctrine, but 
arises from a misconception of it. When Kant gives his exposi- 
tion of space the first point which he makes is that space is thst 
wherein objects are disposed or placed in relation to each other; 
objects which I see or feel in space are in a different place to 
where my body is and they are in separate places from each other 
(A 23 =B 38). The single whole of space which is a system of 
ffifferentiated individual parts standing in strict geometrical 
relations to each other is the form of space to which any spatial 
object is related. It is this which must ‘be the foundation' of our 
apprehension of a particular object. He is evidently not thinking 
primarily of the object’s spatiality or extendedness but of the 
whole extent of space to which it is related, and for this reason 
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he is anxious to distinguish the form of space from the coiltept of 
spatiality. The way in which he conceives that the mind operates 
on the given is not expressed by saying that it bestows extended- 
ness on unextended sensations, but rather by saying that it 
relates its extended sensations (or better, the extended content 
of sensation) to the whole schema of space. 

There seems, however, to be an obvious objection to this state- 
ment. It is apparently being said that the spatial form of a sensible 
object is given without intervention or control on the part of the 
conscious mind, and that what the mmd provides is the notion of 
space external to the object and of the relations between the object 
and this external or surroundmg space. But the spatial relations 
of the internal parts of the object are no less controlled by 
geometrical pnnciples than are its relations to surroundmg space. 
If then, as Kant affirms, geometrical pnnciples issue from the 
mind, we must come back to the pomt that both the form of the 
object and its relations to the rest of space must be the work 
of the mind It is perhaps possible, however, to state the matter 
somewhat differently so as to avoid such a cnticism. 

Let us suppose, as Kant does, that consciousness of the schema 
of the smgle space is the requisite basis of the mind's apprehension 
of objects. (This does not mean that the mind is aware of the 
schema before it is sensibly conscious.) It will be proper to add 
the statement, though Kant does not directly say this*, that a 
basic element of that consciousness is the mind’s power of re- 
cognizing that any part of the space schema is such as to be 
capable of having other qualities in addition to its geometrical 
qualities. Now we may say that when we have sense consciousness 
there are three elements in this consciousness ; vge are aware of a 
certain part of the space schema, we are aware that it is a part, i.e. 
that it is related to the rest of space, and we are aware that this 
particular part has certain other quahties than its geometrical 
qualities or determinations. Looking at the position thus, we can 
then put the question, why does this particular part of space pos- 
sess the character of being, e.g., red? The part referred to, of 
course, like any other part of space has a shape, and in this case let 
us suppose that it is triangular. We notice now that our question 
is the reverse of the question which seemed to raise a problem 
for Kant’s doctrine. We are not asking why a triangular shape 
(rather than, e.g., a circular shape) is bestowed on this particubr 

^ Cl, however, A 156 = B 195, referred to later (p 84 below). 
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redness, but we are asking instead why this particular triangular 
piece of space has the colour red (rather than, e.g., the colour 
green). It seems that the question stated in this manner does not 
involve the problem which the reverse question raises. The latter 
question suggests that the mind finds itself with a sensation of red 
which requires to be determined spatially, and smce all space- 
determination is the work of the mind, the choice of the particular 
spatial form must be referred to the work of the mind. The diffi- 
culty is then that we are unable to allow what it seems necessary 
to allow, namely that the shape of the redness is part of the data of 
experience. The former question starts from the basis that the 
mind is conscious of the space schema ; there is nothing here which 
requires to be geometrically determined, though doubtless more 
and more of the infinite implications of the space schema come to 
be elicited by the mind. What remains to be determined is the 
characteristics other than geometrical of the vanous parts of the 
schema, and since there is no suggestion that this kind of deter- 
mination issues from the basic nature of consciousness, there is 
no difSiculty in sa3dng that the actual determinations are given. 

The foregoing line of thought seems to accord with a number of 
the points which Kant makes in the Aesthetic, For instance we 
may remember that when he is seeking to show how we can make 
the notion of the pure form of space more explicit to ourselves, he 
tells us to think of a process in which we gradually abstract all 
qualities from a corporeal object until we are left simply with ex- 
tension and shape (cf. A 20, 2X=B 35). What was the object is 
now, he evidently means, a particular area or volume of space, 
which is itself a determinate part of the totality of space. The 
basic fact is thus our consciousness of a selected part of space, 
which because it is selected or determinate has determinate 
geometrical charactenstics ; and these geometrical characteris- 
tics of the particular area or volume are knowable, as are those 
of any other area or volume we may choose to take, in virtue 
of the mind’s own principles of intuition. On the other hand, 
whatever else belongs to a particular part of space is given or 
comes from experience. From one point of view it seems that 
Kant’s position is almost better described by sajnng that space 
is the matter and all qualities other than geometrical are the form 
or aspect which sensibility bestows on space. 

We have considered one aspect of the doctrine that space is the 
form of our intuition, but there are stiU questions to be asked in 
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regard to it. One such question which presents itself is what con- 
trast is implied between the matter and form of experience when 
it is said that the one is given and the other is not. If the matter 
referred to is supposed to be something outside consciousness or 
independent of it, we may perhaps think that this matter is given 
or presented to consciousness while the form, belonging as it does 
to the mind, represents the way in which we receive it. The form 
is then held to be subjective, whereas the matter has some claim to 
be objective, or real in a sense in which the form is not. It does 
not, however, accord with Kant’s position to make a distinction 
between the form and the matter of consciousness which would 
controvert the view that the matter no less than the form is a 
state or condition of consciousness rather than something which is 
presented to consciousness. We therefore must not allow as any 
part of the connotation of the term ‘given’ the thought that the 
matter which is said to be given does not belong to consciousness 
equally with the form. But we may ask whether, even if it be held 
that matter and form both belong to consciousness, it is still not 
possible to make some distinction between them in respect of 
reality or objectivity, and whether a distinction in this respect is 
not conveyed when the matter is said to be given and the form not. 

At first sight it seems that Kant makes no such distinction, inas- 
much as his regular doctrine is that neither the matter without the 
form nor the form without the matter is real. There are, however, 
some references to space in the Analytic which seem to imply 
something of the kind. We may first consider a passage in § 22 of the 
second edition of the Transcendental Deduction where Kant writes : 

‘ To think an object and to know an object are not the same thing. In 
knowledge there are two elements ; first the concept whereby in general 
an object is thought (the category), and secondly tfie intuition whereby 
it is given, for if a corresponding intuition could not be given to the 
concept, it would be a thought m respect of its form, but a thought 
without any object, and by means of it no knowledge of any thmg 
would be possible ; since so far as my consciousness went there would be 
nothing and could be nothing to which my thought could be applied. 
Now all mtuition possible to us is sensuous (Aesthetic), and therefore 
the thought of an object in general through a pure concept of the under- 
standmg can for us only be knowledge in so far as the concept is rdated 
to objects of the senses. Sensuous intuition is either pure intuition 
(space and time) or empirical intmtion of that which is immediately 
presented as real in space and time through sensation. By means of the 
determination of pure mtuition we can have a priori knowledge of 
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obiects,(in Mathematics) but only in respect of the form which they 
have as phenomena; whether there are thmgs which must be intuited 
in this form is not thereby estabhshed. Consequently all mathematical 
concepts are not in themselves knowledge except m so far as it is pre- 
supposed that there are things which can only be presented to us in 
accordance with the form of pure sensuous intmtion’ (B 146, 147). 

This passage suggests a different standpoint from that of the 
Aesthetic. Kant seems not now to be thinking of the form of space 
as a totality extending beyond anyparticular object, atotality with 
which objects generally are so connected that they obtain therein 
their relations to each other Instead he is thinking of it as the 
form which is bestowed on an object by the mind in virtue of its 
own mode of intuition. Because he thinks of it thus his argument 
is that the form has no actuality apart from the object of which it is 
the form. But his thought is by no means clear, and we must con- 
sider the question whether the conceptual element in consciousness 
as such has as its object or content an3rthing real or actual. When 
the question is raised in this general form, it seems possible to say 
that in so far as the object of conceptual consciousness as such is a 
universal it is necessary, if there is to be knowledge of the actual 
that the conceptual consciousness should be conjoined with con- 
sciousness of an instance or instances of the universal. But such 
a statement would be insufficient, for the mind is conscious of an 
instance of a universal when it imagines an mstance, though it does 
not claim that the instance is real. This leads to the second re- 
quisite for consciousness of the actual, namely that the instance 
should be given or sensibly apprehended, or should at least stand 
in necessary connexion with sensuous apprehension Kant’s 
thought seems to be on some such lines, but it mtroduces a number 
of complications.^ He first insists that if there is to be knowledge, 
concepts should be conjoined with intuition, and he thereby show’s 
that he is thinking, to begin with, of conceptual consciousness in 
separation from intuition, i.e. of the categories in their most 
abstract form. But he indicates at the same time that more is 
required than connexion with the form of intuition ; the mtuition 
must be empirical intuition which comprises the manifold of sense 
and not only the form. So much is plain when he says that in the 
intuition the object is given Now Kant might have been content 
with insisting that when we know an actual object there must be 
categories of the understanding, the form of intuition and sensa- 
tion. But, in order apparently to press the point that sensation is 
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necessary in knowledge of an object, he maintains further that 
consciousness of the pure form of space is not knowledge or con- 
sciousness of anything real, and that thus mathematical concepts 
are not knowledge except in so far as it is presupposed that there 
are things which can be presented to us in accordance with the 
form of pure sensuous intuition. It is this doctrme that space is 
not itself an object of knowledge or a real object of consciousness 
which it is necessary to question. 

In the first place let us notice that we must rule out arguments 
for the rmreality of the form of space which are connected with our 
ideas of the nature of conceptual consciousness taken by itself. If 
the form of space were the concept of spatiality only, and if the 
instances of spatiahty were not particular spaces but objects, it 
would be possible to argue that the form of space, i.e. spatiality, 
was not actual apart from its instances. But the form of space, as 
conceived by Kant himself, includes both the spatiality and the 
instances of it. The totality of space and all parts of space are 
themselves individual and the proper instances of spatiality, and 
it is this totahty of the parts of space which is the form of space. 
If we think that apart from instances of spatiality the reality of 
the form of space cannot be allowed, it is not necessary to look to 
objects and say that the form of space is unreal without them. The 
form of space itself provides the instances. Kant fuUy realizes the 
position in the Aesthetic, but he seems to some extent to have lost 
sight of it in the Anal3d;ic. This is the significance of the point we 
noticed earlier, that he seems now to be thinking of space as a form 
bestowed on objects rather than as a form or schema with which 
objects are connected. When space is thought of as the extended- 
ness of objects, the conceptual side of the form of space is inevi- 
tably emphasized at the expense of the notion of its individuality 
and the implications which its individuality carries. Before we 
leave this aspect of the matter we may make one further point in 
regard to it. We have noticed generally that the form of space 
itself includes (as a whole and in its parts) the instances of spati- 
ality, In the same way it includes the mstances of particularized 
geometrical concepts. If we think, for example, of the concepts of 
a circle or a triangle their proper instances are at once infinite and 
present an3nvhere in the form of space ; for the form of space is 
such that instances of a circle or a triangle can be an3rwhere in it. 
So far from it being true that instances can only be found in 
objects, the qualities other than geometrical which constitute 
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an object are altogether irrelevant as regards the instantiation 
of any geometrical concept. Here again we see that if the 
alleged unreality of the form of space is based on the notion 
that geometrical concepts are not actual apart from their instan- 
ces, the answer is that the mstances are provided by the form 
of space itself. 

There is a second way in which Kant’s account seems to suggest 
miglpflHing issues. When he is referring to the pure categories he 
imphes that without intuition there is nothing which the mind can 
have as an object of consciousness. But pure intmtion, he would 
say, is possible and has space as its object. The question here is 
whether the object can be regarded as real, and his answer is that 
space IS only a real object of consciousness when the intuition is 
sensuous or empirical. If that is how he regards the matter, the 
problem of the reality of space does not seem to resemble the 
problem of the reality of pure concepts. The question raised is 
more fllfin to one which we might ask about the reality of imagined 
objects where the answer is determined by a reference to sensuous 
intuition. I imagine a hippogriff, but I can only say that it is real 
if it is given, i e. if I have sensuous intuition of it. But can I say 
that space as an object of consciousness must be regarded as 
imaginary until I have experience of its sensuous qualities ? The 
two cases are not parallel. The imagined hippogriff presents all the 
features which an object might have in reahty, and it is said to be 
imaginary not because it is lacking in features which belong to a 
real object but because these features are only imagined. If pure 
space is regarded as imaginary it is not for the same reason, but 
because it is devoid of certam features possessed by that which we 
call a real object. But we may ask why it is necessary that space 
should have thele features in order that it should be a real object. 
They are features which are necessary to a real extended body, but 
space is not an extended body. We may suspect that Kant is mis- 
taking the conditions of knowing the reality of bodies for condi- 
tions of knowing the reahty of space. We may perhaps go further 
and suggest that whereas sensuous qualities may be imaginary or 
real, space as an object of consciousness can only be real. Such a 
suggestion may sound paradoxical when we think of the space of 
our dreams, but it can reasonably be said that in our dreams it is 
not the space which is unreal but the objects which we imagine as 
its occupants. The case of waking imagination seems perhaps to be 
harder, because here we are conscious both of space with its real 
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spatial occupants and of certain imaginary objects which are also 
spatial. If the latter are spatial they must be imagined as occupy- 
ing space. But can the space which they are imagined as occupy- 
ing be the space which is pre-empted for real occupants ? Must we 
not rather say that for imaginary objects there is needed an 
imaginary space ? The answer, however, does not seem to be very 
difficult. Two cases should be distinguished. In the one I may 
imagine an object or objects substituted for those which are 
actually present, e.g. a pen which is better than that which I now 
use. Evidently in this case the space in which the imaginary object 
is placed is the real space of actual objects. In the second case I 
imagine, let us say, the landscape of The Faerie Queene. Here it 
seems that either I imagine myself looking at a scene or living in a 
world substituted for that which I know to be real — and if so, this 
case IS not substantially different from the other ; or else I imagine 
this new world as indeterminately located somewhere in the old. 
The latter is possible, because although I imagine the landscape as 
located in real space, I know that it is imaginary, not real, and 
therefore I relate it only imperfectly or indeterminately in my 
imagination to the form of space as a whole and to its actual 
occupants. All this is indeed a corollary to Kant’s views regarding 
the connexion of the forms of space and time with our conscious- 
ness of reality.^ To imagine anything is to imagine, but not judge, 
it to be real. If then the real is that which is connected with the 
one space and time, an3d:hing which is im^ined as real must be so 
connected by the imagination Such a view of imagination and its 
relation to the form of intuition seems accordmgly to be not only 
possible, but to have good reasons in its favour. It has, moreover, 
at least the advantage that we need not multiply entities, but can 
say that the space in which we apprehend some real objects 
and some imaginary and the space in which we apprehend only 
imaginary objects, are all one and the same space. 

We may also consider the question whether space is real apart 
from sensuous intuition in connexion with the nature and relations 
of a sensuously apprehended object. When we apprehend an 
object in space, its geometrical character has two aspects. On the 
one hand, it possesses an infinity of geometrical characteristics in 
respect of the relations to each other of its own parts. But it also 
possesses geometrical relations to the space which encloses it. 
Thus a part of its boundary may be convex in relation to the 
* See Chapter I of my KarUtan Stud%es, 
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object's own extension, and at the same time be an arc of a circle in 
relation to space external to it. No question arises in regard to the 
reality of the object's internal geometrical characteristics because 
it has also sensible qualities. But its geometrical relations to sur- 
rounding space present a difficulty if we hold that space is unreal 
unless it is endowed with sensible qualities. The possession by the 
object of these relations would seem to depend on the question 
whether or not the surrounding space is sensible. But it is hard to 
maintain that this is so or that the object does not possess relations 
to external space which are just as much a part of its geometrical 
nature as the relations of its own parts to each other, whether the 
external space has sensible qualities or not. The same question 
arises if we suppose that there is another object in the surrounding 
space. Here we have to ask whether the distance of the one object 
from the other is only a real relation if the space between the two 
objects has sensible qualities. Hume thought that he was bound to 
hold to this opmion, but his defence of it has an ill success. We 
seem to be entangled, however, in the difficulties of Hume's posi- 
tion unless we are prepared to maintain that space can be real, 
although it presents no sensible qualities to intuition. 

If the foregoing considerations are valid we must regard it as 
unfortunate that Kant tended to modify the doctrine of the 
Aesthetic in this particular direction. We should notice, however, 
that in some passages of the Analytic he states a position which is 
less liable to objection. A different turn is given to the matter, for 
instance, in A 156, I57=B 195, 196. Here Kant writes; 

'Space and time themselves, pure as these conceptions are of any- 
thing empirical, and certain as it is that they are presented 
completely a pnon in the mind, would yet be without objective 
validity and without sense and significance, if their necessary 
employment m relation to the objects of experience were not 
demonstrated ; indeed the presentation of them is a bare schema which 
always relates to the reproductive imagination, without which they 
would have no significance ; and so it is with all concepts without dis- 
tinction. The possibility of experience therefore is that which gives 
^ objective reality to all our cognitions. . . . Although therefore in regard 
to space generally and the shapes which productive imagination de- 
scribes in it we know so much apnori m the way of synthetical judg- 
ments, and indeed actually need no experience for this purpose, yet this 
knowledge would be nothmg but a busy occupation with a mere figment 
of the imagination if space were not to be considered as the condition of 
the phenomena which constitute the matter of external experience. 
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Hence these synthetical judgments relate, though only mediately to 
possible experience or rather to the possibility of experience, and on this 
alone the objective validity of their synthesis is foimded.' 

This is a different doctrine. It does not take space as being 
equivalent to the concept of spatiality and maintain that because 
space is the conceptual form which the mind bestows on the 
sensible, no space is real which is without sensible qualities. What 
is maintained instead is that space has no importance or significance 
for consciousness unless it is brought into relation with sensible 
qualities which characterize it or (alternatively expressed) with 
objects which occupy it. Further, it is not implied that in order 
that space and its parts shall be significant every part of it should 
have sensible qualities in addition to its geometrical properties. All 
that is necessary is that every part of space should be related to 
possible experience. Here it seems that Kant is taking the point,^ 
though it is not stated quite explicitly, that there is included in our 
apriori notions of space the notion that it is such as to be essentially 
capable of being sensibly no less than geometrically determined. 
There is no need to object to the doctrine that space is only sig- 
nificant in relation to objects, and indeed we may go further and 
allow that apart from the apprehension of sensible qualities some- 
where in space there could be no consciousness of space. In his 
reference to geometry he perhaps says more than the geometer 
could or should allow. But the reservation to be made touches 
mainly the implication that sensible qualities are any more sig- 
nificant by themselves than geometrical determinations. Neither 
the former nor the latter seem to be fully significant except in 
relation to mind and its needs. Kant’s protest against the insigni- 
ficance of the abstract should be carried rather turther. 

. We are now in a position to consider what meaning and implica- 
tions must be attached to the statement that the sensible qualities 
of space are given whereas space itself is not. Both alike are con- 
tents of consciousness in Kant’s view, and it seems that we are not 
entitled to say that space is less real or more subjective than the 
sensible qualities which characterize it. Can we say that space is a 
content of consciousness which is subject to the arbitrament of 
mind, and that sensible qualities axe not ? We certainly cannot say 
this in the sense that mind is free to be conscious of space or not, or 
to be conscious of it in any way that it pleases. But if we are 


* See p. 77 above. 
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debarred from describing the distinction thus, we may begin to 

doubt whether any distinction is possible. 

A distinction, however, is possible, and it is important to make 
it. Although we are not free to be conscious of space as we please, 
it gppTng that the enlargement or development of our consciousness 
of space and its determinations is somethmg which the mind has 
in its own power, and that this power or capacity of the mind 
iti regard to spatial consciousness is different from its capacity in 
regard to the sensible element in intuition. If we ask why there 
should be this difference we can at least connect it with a further 
difference. The further difference can be expressed by saying that 
the mind seems to apprehend intelligible prmciples which govern 
its intuition of space, and because these principles are intelligible 
it is able in independence of actual sensation both to enlarge its 
consciousness of space without limit and to become conscious of 
particular determinations of space and the geometrical properties 
which necessarily belong to them, these determinations and 
properties again being unlimited. We may notice that in regard to 
both these aspects of the form of space it is easier to think of the 
matter m terms of the capacity of consciousness to expand without 
limit than in terms of an actual infinity characterizing space as an 
independent entity. Kant himself insists often enough that the 
mind is dissatisfied with the notion of an actual space either 
infinitely extended or infinitely divisible. Similarly we may think 
that there is some difficulty in regard to the infinity of the particu- 
lar determinations of space, if we are obliged to say (as suggested 
above — ^see p. 8i) that ever 3 nvhere in the form of space there is an 
infinity of different shapes. In both cases the difficulty seems to be 
less if we descnlje the infinity in terms of the unlimited capacity 
of the mind to develop the form of its own intuition in virtue of its 
comprehension of the principles by which it is controlled. Now 
if so much is accepted as regards our consciousness of the form of 
space, we may turn to the other side and consider the character 
of the sensuous element in consciousness. 

First we observe that the enlargement or development of con- 
sciousness by way of sensation is something different from the 
development of the form of mtuition. Additions to sensation are 
not procured by the unaided power of the mind to reflect on the 
nature of its own consciousness. There are doubtless kinds of 
activity by means of which the mind can put itself in a position to 
acquire fresh sensuous experience. It can do so by creating a new 
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physical situation or even by its capacity of attention or.concen- 
tration, but either of these methods is different from the self- 
development of consciousness which we have been considering. 
The former method may indeed, when it is translated into idealist 
terms, seem to come near to a process of self-development. We 
have to say, for example, that when we acquire fresh sensations by 
opening or closing our eyes, the mind acquires these fresh sensa- 
tions by the self-creation of the sensation of having the eyes 
open or closed But we must notice that the points of difference 
are important. The sensations which we acquire by mpang of 
the activity of the self are not themselves determined by this 
actmty. We determine the sensation of having our eyes open, 
but we do not determine thereby what we see. Connected with 
this is the further point that at no stage are sensations obtained 
by reflection on the mind's sensuous consciousness. I do not 
obtain the sensation of having my eyes open by reflection on my 
present sensations, nor when I have the sensation of having my 
eyes open do I obtain my further sensation by way of reflection 
on this sensation. In these respects there is no real parallel 
between the enlargement of my sensuous expenence and the 
development of my consciousness of the forms of intuition. 

Let us now turn, however, to another aspect of the matter. 
Although the sequence of our actual sensations cannot, it seems, 
be regarded as a self-development of consciousness parallel to the 
development of our knowledge of the forms of intuition, yet we 
must recognize that there is a genuine self-development of con- 
sciousness connected with our sensations. The situation to be 
considered is quite different when we include in consciousness not 
only consciousness of the forms of intuition and actual sensations 
but also ideas of the sensible which are present tlJrough the agency 
of the imagination. Though reflection on sensations cannot by 
itself produce an enlargement of sensuous experience, it can and 
does produce the enlargement of consciousness to include imagined 
sensuous experience. Further, it is important to bear in mind that 
although reflection effects this enlargement of consciousness only 
with the aid of imagination, we think that what is brought about 
is not merely consciousness of the imaginary but knowledge or 
consciousness of the real. Let us consider our consciousness of 
some past event of which we suppose that we have knowledge, 
and ask what is the nature of this consciousness and what it is that 
we can claim to know. We do not of course have the sensations 
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whidi cpnstituted experience of the event for anyone who actually 
experienced it. But we are able by means of the joint capacities 
of reflective thought and of imagination to imagine what the 
sensations which constituted experience were or would have been 
for anyone having the experience. Further, we believe that the 
ideas which imagmation gives us of the sensations constituting 
some actual experience in certain respects at any rate truly repre- 
sent or indicate this experience. It seems even that another step 
is possible, and that we are entitled to say that in the case we are 
considering this consciousness by imagination is the only true con- 
sciousness. We ought not to suppose that such consciousness is 
inadequate or inferior in kind. To be conscious of the past in 
imagination is the only proper way of apprehending the past. 
Sensation is the proper way of apprehending the present, and if 
j>er impossibile we were to have sensations of the past it would lose 
its character of beiog past and our consciousness would be mis- 
apprehending it. We may add that the same considerations apply 
to the future. Just as the past as it appears in imagination is the 
true being of the past for present consciousness, so, too, the future 
as it appears m imagination is the true being of the future for 
present consciousness. We must notice that we have here a 
difference between space and time on the one hand with their 
strictly spatial and temporal determinations and objects and 
events on the other hand which have other properties. If what was 
said earlier (see p. 82 above) can be accepted, there is no imagin- 
ary space or time, and therefore our consciousness of them has 
nothing parallel to the distinction between sensation and imagina- 
tion. But that does not in itself make consciousness of space and 
time either superior or inferior to consciousness of objects and 
events. Each operates in the way which is proper to it, and in 
thus operating each is true consciousness. 

The foregoing line of thought clearly affects the antithesis of the 
formal and sensuous elements in consciousness and obhges us to 
reconsider the contrast which we drew of the one and the other. If 
we include imagination on the side of the sensuous element and 
contend that it is a proper form of consciousness of reality (thus 
incidentally justifying Kant’s treatment of the imagination), it 
seems that sensuous consciousness no less than consciousness of 
space and time has the capacity of enlarging and developing its 
own content provided that it is able to know and understand the 
principles by which it is governed. It is on the proviso, however. 
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that everything turns, and it seems hard to maintain ivithout 
qualification that it is fulfilled. If we ask whether we know the 
principles which govern the occurrence of sensuous elements in 
space and time, we cannot claim more than that we have beliefs 
rather than knowledge, that the beliefs are constantly supported 
by our experience, and that they should be accounted reasonable. 
Further it seems that even if we attributed certainty to our beliefs, 
what we believe does not present itself to the mind as wholly 
understood or as intelligible. In regard to the pattern of sensible 
occurrences which is expressed in a law of nature we can ask, 
al&ough we do not hope for an answer, why the pattern should be 
such as it is, because other patterns seem to be conceivable. On 
the other hand, in regard to space and time, if we foUow Kant's 
view and hold that they are not entirely reducible to mathematical 
formulae, it does not seem that we genuinely speculate about an 
alternative nature which may be attributed to them ; or, if we are 
persuaded by modem mathematical speculation to t hink that this 
statement is unjustified, at least we can maintain that there are 
some principles connected with the ordinary view of space which 
so control the constraction of alternative systems as to prevent 
them from bemg in all respects arbitrary. It is in this sense that 
the principles of space and time seem to possess a different order 
of intelligibility from that of the sensuous elements of our ex- 
perience. Lastly we should notice that when we find principles in 
our sensuous experience, what we claim to know in being conscious 
of these principles is the way in which some factors of our sensuous 
experience presuppose or involve other factors ; we do not claim to 
know why the factors which involve other factors themselves 
occur, or, if we derive them from the occurrence of yet other 
factors, we suppose that this derivation cannot be without a limit. 
If this is so the occurrences to which the principles refer, when 
they state that this or that follows from them, have themselves 
no explanation nor are they intelligible. All these are points which 
bear on our question, because it seems that they enable us to 
conceive a distinction of the form and matter of experience, and so 
provide a justification of the way in which Kant regards them. 

There are, however, other differences to be noticed, and we may 
find in reflecting on them that they lead us to important con- 
siderations regarding the nature of our consciousness. We may 
begin with the following points In the development of our know- 
ledge of space and time there seem to be no limiting conditions 

47S3 N 
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other than the requirement that the development should be a 
systematic progress, one section of our insight being connected 
with or being the prelude to another. Subject to this requirement 
there is no knowledge which the mind may not hope to command, 
and aE its knowledge is of the same order. But sensuous con- 
sciousness is different. Here there are two forms, direct or actual 
sensation and consciousness in the form of imagination of what 
sensation has been or wiE be or might be ; and it is not possible for 
the mind to range over the whole field simply by a process of self- 
development. Even if it were supposed to be capable of knowing 
completely what sensation has been or wEl be or might be, it stEl 
cannot command actual sensations. With what are we to connect 
this difference ? We may notice at the outset that whereas know- 
ledge of space or time is limited by no connexion of consciousness 
with a particular point in space or time, there is such a limiting 
connexion in sensuous consciousness. In sensation consciousness 
is aware of qualities or contents of space and time, but what 
form they take depends on the point in space and time with 
which consciousness apprehends itself as being connected. In 
imagination of sensuous experience, what is imagined is also 
sensation thus connected with space and time. Thus it comes 
about that, though the mind can always apprehend any geome- 
trical property of space, it cannot always have a particular 
sensation. But we may ask whether after all this difference is very 
great. The limitation in regard to what sensuous experience the 
mind may have is part of the nature of the mmd, and^it would 
seem that if it understood the principles of its own nature it would 
be able to command knowledge of aE the experience that it is 
capable of having. The fact that it cannot command sensation at a 
given moment is a limitation of the experience that it can have. 
But inasmuch as it is a limitation dependent on its own nature, it 
does not seem to differ from the limitations which belong to our 
consciousness of space. We cannot have any sort of consciousness 
of space, because we can only have the sort of consciousness which 
the nature of mind aEows. 

We cannot, however, be satisfied with this line of thought. An 
important difference is indicated when we observe that we cannot 
command sensation, as we can command apprehension of the 
nature of space or time. There is some limitation here which we 
must try to define, in regard to the expansion or development of 
consciousness, a limitation which would remain even though we 
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made the supposition that the mind could know fully thg princi- 
ples 'of its own nature. To see how the matter stands, we must go 
back to the point already made that in sensation consciousness is 
connected in a particular way with space and time. Consciousness 
is localized, temporarily determmed, and thereby limited. Doubt- 
less the conception of localized consciousness is difficult. It is 
difficult for the realist who thinks that the physical world is one 
thing and consciousness another, and that the former is spatial 
and the latter is not. For how are we to envisage the localization 
of the non-spatial? Yet he finds it natural to speak of a world 
wluch is external to us, and the expression does not seem to mean 
that this world is external simply to our bodies ; for our bodies are 
included in it. It would seem to be easier to drop the notion of 
externality to us and think instead of a world of objects which are 
external to each other. But this would ignore a persistent and 
necessary condition to which we are subject, namely the condition 
that we are situated in space, that this situation in space concerns 
our consciousness, and that the aspect of the world m sensation 
and perception is intimately affected by the association of con- 
'sciousness with a pomt in space to which the rest of space is 
properly external. The notion of localization of consciousness 
despite its difficulty seems thus to be unavoidable. The ideahst 
also is confronted by the difficulty, although the form it takes is 
different. Since he regards the spatial world as the content of con- 
sciousness, he certainly does not wish to say that consciousness is 
in its own content. Nevertheless he cannot ignore the fact that 
consciousness presents itself as an object, and in its capacity of 
object not only forms a part of the content of consciousness, but 
presents itself as associated with a particular part of the order of 
space. We should observe that when we think ^out this associa- 
tion of perceptual consciousness with space and reflect that it is 
determined through its connexion with the body by the spatial 
order, we are reminded of what Kant says in the second Refuta- 
tion of Idealism regarding the determination of our presentations 
in time. It seems that if we recognize that perceptual conscious- 
ness is in some way localized, we may be on the road to the 
conclusion that space no more than time is the content of omr 
presentations. The argmnent is more direct than Kant’s, although 
it does not follow that the complicated course which his argument 
takes in the Refutation is not valuable in other respects. 

We shall perhaps see better the bearing and implications of the 
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point \ife have been considering if we keep to our purpose of 
trying to work out the distinction between sensuous consciousness 
and our consciousness of space or time. Comparison with the 
Refutation argument does not carry us further in this respect, 
because Kant does not there concern himself with this question. 
Having said that our moments of consciousness are determined 
in time and that therefore the time order is not contained in them, 
he does not ask within what consciousness the time order is con- 
tained, nor what is the relation between the consciousness which 
contams time and our own consciousness which is contained in 
time. Now in our reflections on the nature of consciousness, of 
space on the one hand and of its contents on the other, the con- 
clusion seems to be emerging that we have both a consciousness of 
space which is independent of any position in it and a con- 
sciousness which is closely connected with position in space. To 
be conscious in the first way is a form of consciousness which is not 
affected or impeded by the limitations imposed by the separate 
individuality of minds. The second form of consciousness seems 
to be essentially related to the separation of individual minds. 
That it is thus related can be seen if we think of a consciousness' 
having as its content time and space and whatever determmations 
other than temporal and spatial belong to the time and space order, 
and if we suppose that such a consciousness is also manifold 
because, in addition to its concern with the whole, its operation 
is so connected with particular parts of its content that there exist 
forms or modes of consciousness the contents of which are limited 
and distinct from each other. On this supposition the fact that 
consciousness associates itself with a particular part of time and 
space or with a particular occupant of time and space is the reason 
for the being of individual consciousness. But when, or in so far 
as, consciousness is thus divided and limited, its nature is in many 
respects transformed. Because it is now associated with one part 
of time and space rather than another the rest of the time and 
space order is external to it in a sense in which it is not external to 
complete consciousness. The contents of one individual conscious- 
ness and another are not the same, because the external world for 
each is what it is m relation to a consciousness differently con- 
ditioned. Moreover, the conditions touching knowledge and the 
self-development of consciousness are different with the introduc- 
tion of the condition of externality. Because consciousn^s is 
individual and limited the factors necessary for its expansion 
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cannot be resident in itself alone but in what is extern^ to it. 
Hende it cannot command this and that element of consciousness 
at will, or understand fully the principles of its own experience. 

We have been reflectmg on two kin^ of consciousness, but the 
point to which it is desirable to return is that both these kinds 
seem to be present or partly present in the consciousness of the 
individual. Neither kind is present in a pure or complete form. 
If we thmk of what Kant calls the pure intuition of space, we 
notice first that the act of intuition belongs to a particular moment 
in time, that what the mind can be conscious of in such a moment 
is Umited, and that in following out the nature of space it cannot 
attain a single synoptic view, but in part must be content with its 
memory of conclusions reached in earlier trains of thought. 
Further, we must notiae that even if what we contemplate is the 
pure form of space in abstraction from all properties or qualities 
other than geometrical determinations, there is a kind of sensible 
element which here also can and perhaps must be present. The 
kind of sensible element is this. Besides thinking of a pure volume 
of space in a purely geometrical way, which is not coimected with 
bur own position in space, we can also be aware of the character 
which such a volume possesses for consaousness which is connected 
with a particular spatial position. If we abstract all the qualities 
of a penny except its extent and geometrical shape, we can still 
retain the consciousness that the volume of space which is the 
basis of, or is occupied by, the penny’s sensuous qualities is 
elliptical in relation to a consciousness which is associated with 
one point of space and round in relation to a consciousness asso- 
ciated with another. Not only so, but it is perhaps hard to say 
that the geometrical consciousness can be wholly dissoaated from 
this consciousness which connects itself with position in space. 
The latter consciousness is not sensuous in the way that it con- 
templates sensuous qualities in the object, but at least it shares 
with sense consciousness the pecuharity of association with a par- 
ticular position in space. These considerations regarding the 
manner in which the more universal kind of consciousness in 
ourselves is implicated with the more particular or individual kind 
have a bearing on a question which we might raise regarding the 
first of these two kinds of consciousness. The question is whether 
the consciousness which we have called universal is in the fullest 
sense identical in different individuals. If we were to think of 
consciousness wholly dissociated from particular relations to space 
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or tim§ and tried also to think of a multiplicity of such conscious- 
nesses the contents of which are the same, it would perhaps be 
hard to imagine how such indiscemibles could be held apart and 
remam a multiplicity. It is also hard to abandon the idea of the 
separation of what we call individual mmds. But we may be less 
reluctant to say that the universal element of consciousness is one 
and the same in all individuals if we recognize that everywhere in 
the operation of the universal consciousness in individuals there 
are factors present which mamtain the distinctions and the 
limitations of the individual mind 

If we turn to the other side and consider the sensuous element 
which exhibits what is particular and limited in consciousness, we 
shall similarly find a mmgling or mterconnexion of the two kinds 
of consciousness. Although the determinations of sensation are 
connected with a particular position in space and time with which 
consciousness is associated, yet the mind seems to be aware that 
the differences of consciousness which thus arise are not unrelated 
to each other. It is able, in some degree at any rate, on the basis 
of a particular determination of sensation to know 'what other 
determinations there will be in relation to other positions in space 
and time. Thus when we see an object appearing in one form we 
know what different appearances it will have for ourselves and 
others if we and they are differently situated. But to know 
the system of these different appearances is to have a kind of 
knowledge which is not sensuous nor itself dependent on a par- 
ticular situation in time or space. Further, we seem to have some 
capacity of knowing certain general features of the nature of 
sensation. This is what Kant refers to in the Anticipations of 
Perception, when he insists that it is part of what we know to be 
the formal nature of sensation that it should exhibit degree or be 
continuous. Yet again it seems that we have some insight into the 
general nature of the sensible qualities of different objects and their 
relations to each other, which convinces us that there is some 
pattern or system in their association in time and space, though 
what the pattern of association is we only conjecture slowly and 
uncertainly with the help of experience. This peculiar conjunction 
of what seems certainty in regard to some aspects of the general 
form of sensuous experience and uncertainty and dependence on 
experience in regard to the particular ways in which the general 
form is manifested, supports the view that even in sensuous con- 
sciousness there is an element of consciousness which is not 
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particular but universal. Sensuous consciousness in itself is so 
limited that what it is conscious of is not explicable in terms of its 
own nature. It is the same thing to say that what it is conscious of 
is in large part dependent on that which is external to itself. On 
the other hand, it does not seem to be wholly true that what lies 
outside itself is wholly external and unknowable. There are indi- 
cations at least of something which seems to be a capacity of 
passing outside the limits imposed by the nature of sensation, and 
thereby to belong to universal and not to particular consciousness. 

One final remark should be made before we leave this part of 
Kant’s doctrine. The importance of formulating a right accoimt 
of our consciousness of time and space is manifest, if we accept 
Kant’s view that the distinction which we draw of what is real and 
what is imaginary turns on our consciousness of a single time and 
a single space, and that we ascribe reality only to that which is 
judged to have determinate relations to time or to time and space. 
Imagination, he holds, can imitate the real, and the merely imagi- 
nary is not a content of consciousness which has no temporal nor 
spatial aspect ; but when we say that it is unreal we are asserting 
that the object of our consciousness is unrelated to the order of 
time and space and so fails to comply with our notion of what the 
real must be.* If his view is correct, he rightly placed his doctrine 
regEirding the forms of intuition in the forefront of his theory of 
knowledge. 


§ 3. Self-consciousness 

In considering what are Kant’s doctrines in regard to self- 
consciousness and whether they are tenable we may start with a 
preliminary, and perhaps provisional, distinction. It seems that 
in our use of the expression 'self-consciousness ’ we can attach to 
it two meanings which are different. What we have in mind may be 
first the awareness which consciousness has of itself ; in that case 
if the consciousness which thus knows itself in a single or momen- 
tary act of consciousness, the ‘self’ which it knows is no more than 
a single or momentary act. Secondly we may mean consciousness 
of the self in another sense, and include in the connotation of the 
term, as we usually do, the notion of a imity of many acts of 
consciousness or of something which is identical in them or to 
which they belong. When Kant discusses apperception or the 

^ For a discussion of Kant*s view see my Kanttan Studies, Chapter I. 
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unity of apperception what he says seems to have more connexion 
with the problems connected with the first meaning of self-con- 
sciousness than with those connected with the second. On the 
other hand, when he asks in the Paralogisms how much we can be 
said to know about the self, or again in the second-edition version 
of the Transcendental Deduction considers the problem of the unity 
of that which is given to our internal sense, he seems to be con- 
cerned with self-consciousness in its second meaning. Doubtless 
the two subjects of awareness of consciousness and awareness of 
the self are closely connected, but it is nevertheless useful to 
distinguish them and to keep the distinction in mind when ce 
examme Kant’s doctrine. We will begin with his doctrine in 
regard to apperception. 

We can perhaps see best what is the direction of Kant’s thought 
when he discusses apperception if we first notice a way in which 
his position is stated in the Paralogisms. In A 346 = B 404 he 
writes : ‘Consciousness itself is not so much a presentation, which 
distinguishes a particular object, as a form of presentation 
generally’; and in a similar vein in A 354, where he refers to the 
proposition ‘I think’, he says of it; ‘This proposition is indeed not 
an experience, but is the form of apperception which belongs to 
any experience, and is the presupposition of it, or in other words is 
always related to a possible cognition in general, simply as its 
subjective condition. ’ If we consider in particular the context of 
the second of these two remarks, we see that Kant’s thought is 
directed first on the unity or indivisibility of any e^enence. 
What the nature of this unity is we can best apprehend by re- 
flecting that the experience would cease to be one experience if of 
the many elements of its content some belonged to one conscious- 
ness and some to another. Thus it is in being the contents of one 
consciousness that the contents are one, and their unity can be 
said to be conferred on them by consciousness. So far, Kant’s 
thought is plain, but we have still to ask in what manner this 
single and unifying consciousness can be conscious of itself, and it 
is about this question that we begin to have difficulty in determin- 
ing what he thinks. That there should be this difficulty, however, 
will seem natural enough if we remember that Kant himself is 
principally occupied in the Paralogisms with a different question. 
He considers the view that in thinking of this single consciousness 
we must suppose it to be an inherent character or activity, or an 
effect, of something which we call the self, and he asks whether such 
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a view is valid. He decides that it is not, that we cannoj; know 
whether there is a substance to which consciousness belongs, or a 
cause of which it is the effect, and that even if we knew that there 
was such a cause we could not know that it was single, since a 
single or indivisible effect may be the effect of many causes which 
are combined.* We express our awareness of consciousness in the 
proposition T think’, but the T’ which the proposition contains 
indicates no more than the siagleness which we must recognize m 
the consciousness itself. Reflection on consciousness thus produces 
no knowledge of its nature in the sense that we can understand it, 
but only reveals that it is itself the condition of the unity of ex- 
perience. Now it can be seen that in pursuing a train of thought 
which is concerned to deny knowledge of that which underhes 
consciousness or of its conditions, Kant has become disposed even 
as regards consciousness to minimize what we know of it ; to do so 
manifestly contributes to his argument that we can know nothing 
of its conditions. We may find here the explanation of much that 
is distinctive in his treatment of the problems connected with 
self-consciousness, although when we consider some particular 
points in his account we shall notice that other factors are also 
contributory. 

Let us first recur to the passages already quoted from the Para- 
logisms. When Kant says that consciousness is not so much a 
presentation {VorsteUung) which distinguishes a particular object 
as a form of presentation generally, does he think of the activity 
of consciousness or of its objects, and does he regard ‘the form of 
presentation generally’ as a form of consciousness or as a form 
exhibited in its objects ? At first sight it seems unlikely that he 
refers to a form belonging to consciousness. If he means this, it is 
not easy to interpret the implied assertion that consciousness is 
nothing but the form of consciousness, nor is it easy to understand 
the other assertion that consciousness is not an activity which 
distinguishes a particular object ; for the distinguishing of objects 
seems to be an essential function of consciousness on Kant’s view 
of consciousness no less than on any other. If, on the other hand, 
we suppose that when he refers to the form of presentation 
generally he is thinking of a form exhibited in objects we 
can give the following meaning to what he says. In our reflec- 
tion on consciousness he suggests that we are not aware of it as an 
object but are aware of the form of the content of our experience. 

1 See A 353. 
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This fqnn, according to his subsequent explanation, is a certain 
kind oi unity which the contents possess, it belongs to the contents 
of our experience as such, and is the same for the contents of any 
experience, or at least (as he indicates in the passage which follows 
(A 346-7)), we must think it to be the same. It seems possible to 
interpret his remarks on these lines, but if this is Kant’s meaning 
it involves the paradox that consciousness is explained as the unity 
of that which we are accustomed to regard as the objects or con- 
tents of consciousness. 

The truth seems to be that neither of the alternative interpreta- 
tions can be precisely given to Kant’s words because both ajike 
involve a distinction between the act of consciousness and its 
contents or objects which he himself does not clearly make.' If 
we try to begin from his presuppositions^ we may perhaps state 
his view in the following way. Consciousness is a term which in- 
cludes both consciousness and its contents, and apart from con- 
sciousness there is nothing which we can know, as Kant says in 
A 383, ‘if I remove the thinking subject the whole material world 
must vanish’, and he makes no explicit exception in favour of 
other minds. Since consciousness thus includes its contents, it is 
not undifferentiated, but is in a sense a manifold. The elements 
of the manifold, he supposes, are impressions and ideas, and in 
regard to these impressions and ideas again he does not distinguish 
sensibility and sensibles, nor an idea as an activity of the mind 
and an idea as a content of consciousness. Now when he treats of 
apperception or of consciousness in what he thinks is its proper 
sense, the point which he makes is that no single element can 
constitute consciousness; consciousness is a conjunction of its 
elements in a qualitative unity which is not a mere totality. It 
can be said then that consciousness is a unity of the impressions 
and ideas of which it consists. But Kant holds at the same tiihe 
the further doctrine that the world which we experience is also a 
unity of our impressions and ideas, and accordmgly he can develop 
the theme that whether it is consciousness of which we are aware 
or whether it is objects, it is the same unity which makes the 
consciousness and the objects what they are. This is the doctrine 
of the first edition of the Transcendental Deduction ; it is expressed, 
for example, in A 108, where we find him saying that ‘the original 
and necessary consciousness of the identity of oneself is at the same 
time a consciousness of an equally necessary unity of the synthesis 
* Compare § i of tins chapter. 
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of all phenomena according to concepts’. How starting frpm the 
necessity of a qualitative unity of the elements of consciousness 
he arrives at the necessity of concepts is an important question 
which we shall need to examine. But the point to be first observed 
is that the train of thought which coimects our awareness both of 
consciousness and of objects with the same unity seems to be 
traceable to an initial view of consciousness or of an impression 
which does not distinguish either from its object or its content.* 
In this doctrine and in the way in which Kant develops it there 
are difficulties which concern both its aspects. The first are those 
cormected with the attempt to explain spatial objects as being no 
more than a system of impressions, the second are difficulties in 
the account given of consciousness especially in relation to the 
notion of the self. The explanation of spatial objects in terms of a 
system of impressions raises questions which are independent of 
Kant’s account of the nature of the system ; since some of these 
questions, however, will be discussed in the next chapter we can for 
the present leave them aside. But his view regarding the nature of 
the system is so closely cormected with what he has to say about 
apperception that we should consider it before we go further. He 
starts, as we have seen, from the position that the objects or 
contents of a single experience have, in being thus related to it, a 
particular kind of unity ; if we supposed that they ceased to be 
comprised in a single experience and instead were distributed in 
-many, some in one and some in another, we should have to think 
that even if they remained otherwise the same they would at least 
lose this particidar imity. That there is such a unity which is con- 
ferred by consciousness, we need not dispute, nor that without it 
awareness of any other kind of imity is unthinkable. But Kant 
appears to t hink that other kinds of unity are derived from the 
first kind or else that they are the particular forms in which it is 
displayed (since it is itself only the general form of consciousness) 
and that in consequence what is said of it must also be said of the 
other unities. Thus, appl3dng this train of thought to the cate- 
gories, as forms of unity, he supposes he can now say that if that 
which we experience were not synthesized by the mind itself in 
accordance with the categories there could be no experience of 
an5^hing nor any awareness of consciousness. His argument, 
however, can harffiy be accepted. 

* It will be remembered that we saw somethmg similar to this in Hume’s expla- 
nation both of lie self and of objects in terms of impressions. See § i, p. 60 above. 
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To begin with, when we say that singleness of consciousness is 
necessary in order that a manifold may be apprehended and that 
the manifold in being the object of a single consciousness has a 
particular unity, such a statement is not incompatible with sa3dng 
also that the manifold has a system which is not conferred on it by 
the apprehending consciousness. This is easily recognized if we 
suppose that what is apprehended is independent of consciousness. 
But it is no less obvious if we think that it is not independent 
objects but its own manifold which consciousness apprehends. 
It is possible to hold, as Berkeley held, that our ideas come to us in 
a system over which we have no control, and at the same time 
accept what Kant says about the need that consciousness should 
be single if we are to apprehend the manifold ideas and their 
system. But if so, Kant must offer some separate proof of the 
statement that all system is conferred by consciousness and he 
should not regard it as a mere corollary of what he has said about 
apperception. Indeed, his notion that there is a manifold of sense 
which is given implies the existence of an arrangement or order not 
dependent on unity of consciousness. For example, he thinks that 
the form of space is something of which we are conscious in virtue 
of the mind’s own nature ; on the other hand, he does not think 
that the sensibles which characterize this and that part of space are 
where they are in the space of consciousness because consciousness 
demands such and such a location of sensibles. But the position of 
the sensibles must present a particular arrangement, and we have 
in it an arrangement of which we cannot say that it is derived from 
the unity of our consciousness. Of course, Kant would say* that only 
the necessary principles of arrangement belong to the nature of 
consciousness, and he would doubtless connect such a statement 
with the view that consciousness cannot apprehend any necessity 
other than that of its own nature But to follow this train 6f 
thought is something altogether different from the attempt to 
derive the system of everything of which we are conscious from 
apperception or the bare form of umty of consciousness. 

Apart, however, from his failure to prove this point there is in 
Kant’s doctrine another difficulty which also concerns our con- 
sciousness of objects. We ordinarily suppose that though indi- 
vidual minds are separate, they are aware of a common world. If 
this view is in part abandoned and we think that what each mind 
perceives is the content of its own consciousness, it seems necessary 
at least to accept Berkeley’s view that there is some system of 
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relations between the varying contents of one consciousi^ess and 
those of another, and that it is a system of which we can be aware. 
But the system of relations between the contents of different 
consciousnesses cannot be merely the content of one of these con- 
sciousnesses. If therefore the apperception or unity of conscious- 
ness to which Kant refers is the unity of an individual experience, 
it is necessary to think that we can be conscious of a system which 
is not itself the outcome of our own apperception. 

The last reflection brings us to the other side of the matter, and 
we must consider how Kant’s doctrine is related to the notion of an 
individual consciousness and what dififtculties it involves in this 
respect. We have to ask whether the apperception to which he refers 
is indeed that of an individual mind, and in what way, if that is so, 
he conceives the apperceptions of different minds to be related to 
each other. There are also the further questions whether in an 
individual mind the apperceptions are many, and on that supposi- 
tion in what kind of unity if any they are conjoined. The difficulties 
which attend the answer to some of these questions can be seen 
if we consider the points which Kant makes in his discussion of the 
problem of personality in the first-edition version of the Third 
Paralogism. At the outset of this section he takes the definition of 
a person as that which is conscious of the numerical identity of 
itself at different times and he rejects as illegitimate an ar^ment 
which claims to show that we are aware of personality in this 
sense. The argument, as he states it, is this : Tn the whole time 
wherein J am conscious of myself I am conscious of this time as 
belonging to the unity of myself, and it is one and the same thing 
whether I say that this whole time is in me as individual unity or I 
say that I am present with numerical identity ^in all this time’ 
(A 362). That a paralogism is involved appears when we notice 
that what I think about my relation to time cannot be thought 
universally. Kant’s own words are as follows: 

‘For though the identity of person is inevitably present in my own 
consciousness, if I regard myself from the standpoint of someone else (as 
the object of his external intuition) this external observer first of all 
places me m time, whereas in my apperception time is really present 
only in me. Accordingly though he allows that there is an I which 
accompanies all presentations at all times in my consciousness and with 
complete identity, he yet will not conclude from this the objective per- 
manence of myself. F or since the time in which the observer places me is 
not the time of my own but of his sensibility, it follows that the identity 
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which is necessarily conjoined with my consciousness is not conjoined 

with his^ i.e. with the external intuition of myself as a subject ' (A 362-3) . 

It is not easy to see what exactly is Kant’s position. He does not 
suggest, nor do we expect him to do so, that it is erroneous to re- 
gard time as the content of our consciousness. But if this is so, 
may we not think it should lead him to the conclusion that there is 
nothing to which the concept of personality can be applied, and 
that it is unnecessary for him to argue from the relation of different 
consciousnesses to each other ? For if consciousness is not within 
time, it does not possess a numerical identity at different times of 
which it can be conscious. Nevertheless, he does not adopt this 
conclusion, but instead asserts later that if the concept of per- 
sonality is used with certain qualifications, it can be retained, and 
is indeed for practical purposes necessary and satisfactory (A 365). 
If we consider the argument which leads to this result it will per- 
haps throw light on his doctrine or at least reveal some of its 
ambiguities and difficulties. 

Kant begins with the following statement: 

‘ The identity of the consciousness of myself at different times is only, 
a formal condition of my thoughts and their coherence, and does not 
prove the numerical identity of myself as a subject, smce despite the 
logical identity of the I such a change might have taken place in the 
subject as to deprive it of its identity, though it would stiU be legitimate 
to speak of an I which m the changes of circumstance, even if they 
amounted to change of the Subject, could take over the thoughts of the 
preceding Subject and in turn hand them on to one which succeeded’ 
(A 363). 

This statement is introduced as if it repeated what Kant has 
previously said or at least was implicit in it, but it nevertheless 
makes fresh points, and they seem to show more clearly than 
before the nature of the problems involved in his doctrines. 
Before we consider, however, the passage in detail it will be well, if 
we wish to see the significance of what he is now saying, to re- 
mind ourselves of some general considerations in regard to the 
development of his thought. Hitherto he has not indicated 
whether or not the character and function which he attributes to 
apperception belong simply to consciousness or only to that 
second d^ee or level of consciousness which is exhibited when it 
is conscious of itself. But if our account of his references to con- 
sciousness or apperception as the form of presentation generally 
was correct, we can understand why he has not done so. His pre- 
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occupation with the question of the unity of the contents, of con- 
sciousness leads him to thmk of consciousness as the bare form or 
logical condition of this unity, and to ignore its aspect as an 
activity which occurs in time; and accordingly he fails to realize 
that there are problems coimected with our consciousness of this 
temporal activity of consciousness. Moreover, in consequence of 
the same neglect of the temporal nature of consciousness, he does 
not distinguish the unity of a particular thought or state of con- 
sciousness and the unity of our experience as a whole. He regularly 
takes the proposition T think’ as the expression of the unity 
which he is considering, but his discussion both in the earlier part 
of the Paralogisms and in the Deduction of the Categories evi- 
dently covers the unity indicated by the different proposition T 
thought, I think, and 5 shall think’. At the outset, however, he 
shows no consciousness that the second proposition, raises a fresh 
problem. 

If with these considerations in mind we return to the passage 
before us, we shall expect to see that the reference to the temporal 
side of consciousness which is involved in Kant’s definition of 
personality will bring him to reflections which touch nearly both 
the problem of our consciousness of temporal moments of con- 
sciousness and that of the rniity of our experience as a whole. We 
may also expect to obtain in this connexion a clearer indication of 
what he now means by apperception. From this point of view we 
should particularly notice his opening reference to what he calls 
'the identity of the consciousness of myself at different times’ 
{die Iderditdi des Bewusstseins Meiner sdhst in verschiedenen Zeiten ) , 
which he states is ‘a formal condition of my thoughts and their 
coherence’ {eine formale Bedingung meiner Ge\anken und ihres 
Zusammenhanges) . Here it seems that Kant recognizes the existence 
both of separate activities of consciousness occurring from time to 
time and of an identical consciousness which is aware of them, and 
it also seems that apperception is the latter consciousness, since it 
is this which is the condition of the coherence of our thinking. 
But when we look more closely at what he says it can be seen that 
there is an ambiguity which may lead to a wide difference in the 
interpretation of his doctrine. If consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness (or consciousness of consciousness) are distinguished we may 
suppose either that self-consciousness has no part in the time- 
order, or that like consciousness it is distributed within it. Kant’s 
ambiguous wording does not preclude either supposition, and we 
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must consider to what doctrines they respectively lead and how 
far thes*e doctrines are valid. Moreover, we should keep in liiind 
also the possibility that his real view is not either of the two alter- 
natives but is different from both. 

We may begin with the supposition that the view held by Kant 
is that although our separate acts of consciousness are temporal, 
self-consciousness is not. We shall see that such a view seems to 
avoid the general difficulty which we noticed (p. 102 above) in 
regard to his handling of the paralogism of personality. But this 
aspect of the matter will suggest that Kant’s thought should not 
be so mterpreted ; for xf the argument to which he refers is taken 
in a sense which makes it reasonable his contention that it is a 
paralogism will be defeated. Moreover, it will appear that the way 
in which he discusses the paralogism suggests the same conclusion. 
It may therefore seem in advance that if Kant is unlikely to hold 
the view that there is a difference in consciousness itself in respect 
of its relation to time, we need not interest ourselves much in this 
supposition. But we must remember that because Kant neglects 
a particular line of thought in one context it does not follow that 
he neglects it in all ; and in any case if our purpose in studying him' 
is to make any discoveries we can which wiE contribute to an 
understanding of the problems of knowledge, we are justified in 
considering an alternative view which may be better than that 
which he adopts. 

Let us then first return to Kant's statement of the paralogism of 
personality. The difficulty which we had in mind earlier was that 
if it is thought that time is in consciousness and not consciousness 
in time, we are not tempted to apply the concept of personality to 
consciousness and to think of it as something which exists with 
numerical identify at different times. We should expect Kant to 
point this out, though to do so would indicate the unlikelihood of 
the paralogism being entertained. But if he thinks that self-con- 
sciousness and separate acts of consciousness are different in their 
nature, it may be that when he speaks of time being in me, what 
he thinks is not that time is in my moments of consciousness (for 
they are themselves in time), but that it can be said to be in that 
timeless consciousness which is aware of my separate acts of con- 
sciousness and gives them their temporal form. Further, inasmuch 
as the temporal acts of consciousness of which self-consciousness is 
aware are its own (since otherwise it would not be self-conscious- 
ness), it seems possible m these conditions to regard self-conscious- 
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liess as something which is conscious of the numerical identity of 
itself at different times, and thereby complies with the definition of 
personality. In other words, if we recognize a duahty of conscious- 
ness and so avoid the exclusion from time of all consciousness, we 
may still be able to think of the identity of consciousness in relation 
to time. In favour of this view we may say, though not without 
qualification, that the consciousness of which the function is to 
survey the course and incidents of consciousness seems to differ in 
its nature from the moments of consciousness which it surveys and 
not to be related precisely as they are to time. For, on the one hand, 
separate moments of consciousness are not only in time, but for the 
most part exhibit limitations which are connected with the par- 
ticular date at which they occur in time and, we may add also, with 
the particular location jn space with which they are associated ; on 
the other hand, the limitations of the consciousness which embraces 
them are less apparent and its nature in this respect more nearly 
resembles that which a non-mdividual consciousness might be con- 
ceived to possess. Of such a view the most important qualifications 
must be that when we apprehend self-consciousness itself we appre- 
Iiend it as something which is in time, that the acts of consciousness 
which are the objects of self-consciousness are not whoUy subject 
to the limitations imposed by their occurrence in time, and that 
consciousness and self-consciousness are so closely connected that 
we must be cautious in advancing any doctrine which seems to 
separate them. With the development, however, of this line of 
reflection and the difficulties which it must encounter we are not 
now concerned, I although it has seemed desirable to say so much in 
order that we may see more clearly its implications before con- 
sidering how far if at all it forms a part of Kant’s doctrines. 

The view to which we have been referring is it least congruous 
with the thought of the later Refutation of Idealism in so far as it 
holds that separate acts of consciousness are in time while it does 
not surrender the position that time itself is essentially the form 
in which consciousness apprehends its objects. It also seems that 
Kant’s thought is moving in the same direction when he says in the 
second-edition version of the Transcendental Deduction: 'Accord- 
ingly my own existence is not phenomenal (much less mere 
illusion) , although the determination of my existence can only occur 
in conformity with the form of the internal sense according to the 

» We giiali be concerned with related topics in the following chapter, -Oiough not 
pnmaxily with, reference to the distinction of consciousness a>nd self-consciousness. 
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way in which the manifold which I conjoin is given to internal 
intuition’ (B 157-8). The point which the latter passage particu- 
larly suggests is that Kant is concerned with the unity of our 
separate moments of consciousness and that he connects it with 
their relation to a consciousness itself timeless which has the 
temporal for its content. If this is so, the meaning of apperception 
is not discovered when we think of a separate act of consciousness, 
but only when we consider the connexion of the separate acts with 
each other and their relation to the timeless consciousness in which 
they are conjoined. But although this may be what Kant thinks 
in these later sections of the Cnhque, he does not seem to have 
formed any such ideas when he gives us his account of the Para- 
logisms in the first edition. One reason, to which we have already 
referred, for supposing that this is so is that if the paralogism of 
personality is interpreted in the sense suggested it does not seem to 
be clearly a paralogism. But of course Kant may have neverthe- 
less thought that it was. Further, it may be noticed that he might 
think a paralogism was involved, even though he did not reject the 
idea of a dual relation of consciousness to time ; for we must re- 
member that in the Paralogisms he considers not so much the' 
problem of the unity of consciotisness as the question whether we 
are justified in asserting the existence of a substance of which con- 
sciousness is an attribute. For these reasons it is difficult to dog- 
matize about his position. But when we look at the manner in 
which he develops his argument, it certainly seems to confirm the 
conclusion that he has other ideas in mind than those which we 
have been discussing. 

Let us take first the argument which is based on the assertion 
that we think differently about our own consciousness and that of 
others. If we distinguish a consciousness contemplating from a 
consciousness contemplated, there is no apparent reason for saying 
that the latter must present itself to consciousness as something 
which occupies the whole of time. It is only with reference to the 
contemplating consciousness that the paralogism can be com- 
mitted of sa5dng that it is in all time because all time is in it. 
Further, when our own consciousness is contemplated we seem to 
regard it in the same way as we regard another consciousness. If 
we think that the latter has a certain duration in time and that 
time and events do not begin and end with it, it seems natural for 
us to think also in the same way about our own consciousness. 
Indeed, a main difficulty in Kant's argument is that he does not 
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recognize that, whatever be the status which we assign to time, we 
ttiini c that it is the same time within which the incidenti of con- 
sciousness, our own and that of others alike, are determined and 
that their relations to it are all of the same kind. Moreover, we 
may notice that Kant has changed his ground inasmuch as he is in 
effect considering rather the question of the absolute permanence 
of consciousness than that of its identity at different times. Even 
if it were allowed that I must regard myself as existing in all time 
but cannot so regard others, I can still, when I place the conscious- 
ness of someone else in time, think of the identity of his conscious- 
ness at different times and so endow him with personality. From 
all this it appears indeed difficult to see what exactly is Kant’s 
standpoint, but we may at least conclude that he has not in mind 
any precise view of a dual relationship in which our consciousness 
stands to time. 

In the second part of Kant’s argument it seems at first sight easier 
to see what he thinks. It will be remembered that in our general 
survey of his account we noticed an ambiguity at the beginning of 
his third paragraph (A 363). He refers to 'the identity of the con- 
' sciousness of myself at different times ' and says that ‘it is a formal 
condition of my thoughts and their coherence’, but he does not 
make it clear whether or not he recognizes self-consciousness as a 
distinctive function or supposes that it differs from our separate 
moments of consciousness in the matter of its relation to time. We 
have seen some reason for thinldng that he does not do so, and we 
must copsider whether the present passage confirms this view. 
Kant, we observe, now approaches his problem in a way which 
connects it with the coherence of our experience, and it is evident 
that when he refers to this coherence he thinks not only of the 
unity which marks the contents of a single moment of conscious- 
ness, but of the coherence of past, present, and future consciousness. 
In other words, his problem is to explore not simply the unity 
expressed by the formula ‘I think’ but also that which belongs to 
the different formula ‘I thought, I think, and I shall think’. His 
answer is given in what he says about the possibility of conceiving 
the transfer of the thoughts of one subject to another subject, 
which he curiously compares (in the footnote) with the transfer 
from one elastic ball to another, on which it impinges, of its whole 
motion. In making this suggestion, he does not, of course, wish to 
indicate that he thinks it is necessarily true or even probable. The 
point which he has in mind is that we cannot claim to apprehend 
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any identity in the temporarily separated parts of what we call our 
experience ; for that which seems to us to be identity in them can 
on a certain h37pothesis be held to be somethmg else. It is evident 
that he reaches this conclusion by reflecting on the fact that when 
I thmk that there is an element of identity in my past and my 
present experience, this thought itself belongs to the present, 
although its content comprises both past and present. Since past 
and present, when I am conscious of them, are combined in my 
present consciousness, it can be asserted that the identity of which 
I am conscious is the undisputed identity of the T think’ which 
gives unity and coherence to its whole content On this view we 
must suppose that when we seem to apprehend an identity m what 
I thought and now think, I am instead apprehending the identity 
of the T think that I thought and think 
The argument is not one which can pass without further con- 
sideration and comment. We notice first that it begins by accept- 
ing the occurrence of separate activities of consciousness at differ- 
ent dates in time ; for it is this which raises the question whether 
there is any identity to be found by means of which the separate 
activities are united or made coherent. (Herein it seems that 
Kant’s standpoint is that of the first-edition version of the Tran- 
scendental Deduction where he teUs us never to forget that aU our 
cognitions are finally subject to the formal condition of the m- 
temal sense, namely time (A 98-g, quoted on p. 59 above).) In 
searching for an identity which can connect the separate moments 
of consciousness Kant must of course reject the solution ,that it is 
the T think' by which they are all characterized; the T think’ is 
no more than the formal unity of all that is comprised in a moment 
of consciousness. The solution which he considers instead is that 
inasmuch as consciousness is an activity of a subject, it may be 
that there is one subject of the temporarily separated activities. 
The difficulty, however, is that we have no intuition of the sup- 
posed identical subject, and it is quite possible to suppose that a 
transfer can take place of the activity of consciousness from one 
subject to another, which is comparable to the transfer of motion 
in physical objects. But in making this comparison Kant is surely 
misled. When he thinks of the transfer of consciousness from one 
subject to another, what he has in mind is that the new subject 
may possess along with its consciousness of present activities of 
consciousness the memory or thought of past activities of 
consciousness which were in fact not its own but those of the 
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preceding subject. This is not transfer of consciousness but 
the ‘occurrence of a new state of consciousness similar in all 
respects to the state of consciousness which would have occurred 
if there had not been two subjects but only one. It may be 
said, however, that though this is perhaps a more accurate 
statement of the possibility which Kant contemplates, the 
difference of statement does not affect his argmnent , for he can 
still maintam that since it must be admitted that, whether there 
is one subject or whether there are two, there is no discernible 
difference as regards present consciousness, we cannot claim to 
know that the first alternative is true and the second false. It need 
not be disputed that Kant may well regard the matter in this 
way, but there are other objections to his argument which he does 
not thereby avoid. Of these perhaps the most important are 
connected with the uncertainty or inconsistency of his views on 
the relations of consciousness and time, and his preoccupation 
with the question of a subject of consciousness. 

As regards the first point, Kant’s argument, as we have seen, is 
based on the view that the activities of consciousness occur at 
different dates in time, but it concludes with a supposition which 
in effect assigns to any past consciousness which is contemplated 
the status of an intemal content of the contemplating conscious- 
ness. Now Kant might have argued that the latter is the right 
supposition and that it must supersede the view that consciousness 
exists at different times. He does not, however, so argue, but in- 
stead makes the temporal nature of consciousness an integral part 
of his conclusion, since this conclusion presupposes the existence 
of an earlier state of consciousness; for, in whatever way it is 
stated, its point is the impossibihty of determining whether an 
earlier and a later state of consciousness belong to one and the 
same subject or to two. We need not be surprised by this inconsis- 
tency if we recall our earlier discussion of Kant’s dubious and 
uncertain handling of the whole question of consciousness and 
time.* In respect of the interpretation of the Paralogisms it should 
convince us that he was far from formulating any doctrine 
.which distinguished the functions of consciousness and self- 
consciousness or led us to think of different relations in which 
they may stand to time. 

The second point to be noticed is the way in which Kant’s 
thought is influenced by his primary interest in the question of a 
I See § I of this chapter. 
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subject^ of consciousness. Because he thinks chiefly of the conten- 
tion that the identity connecting separate moments of conscious- 
ness is that of an identical subject of consciousness he does not 
properly consider whether there is any identity to be found in con- 
sciousness itself. He may seem to do so when he is led to think of a 
transfer of consciousness, but, as we have seen, his view can only 
be given a reasonable interpretation if we suppose that he has in 
mind something which is not this In effect he substitutes for the 
notion of the identity of consciousness at different times the differ- 
ent notion of the occurrence of a state of consciousness the content 
of which as regards its thought of the past is the same as if it Jiad 
experienced the past. It seems to be this of which he is thinking 
when he suggests (in A 365) that if we take the concept of person- 
ality as referring to something of which the determinations exhibit 
an uninterrupted connexion through apperception, the concept in 
this sense is for practical purposes necessary and sufficient. If the 
apperception is present consciousness only we can indeed say that 
there is such a connexion in the content of each apperception, but 
on this view there is nothing which unites consciousness at one 
time with consciousness at another. We ought not, however, to 
neglect the possibility that in the different moments of conscious- 
ness itself (as distinct from a subject of consciousness) there may 
be a true identity. If we reflect on this question we may begin by 
observing that when that of which we are conscious is what we call 
our consciousness there is here an identity of consciousness and its 
object which is not to be found m consciousness of other objects, 
and this is true whether it is present or past consciousness of which 
we are conscious. But if so much is admitted, it seems to be a 
corollary that wjien we are conscious both of present and of past 
consciousness, these two objects of consciousness are connected in 
a unity unUke that of any other objects of consciousness, becau'se 
the present consciousness and the past consciousness are both 
identical with the consciousness which apprehends them ; and the 
same corollary can of course be applied to our consciousness of 
different moments of past consciousness. Nor indeed does the 
matter end here. In so far as self-consciousness itself is temporal 
and there are separate moments of self-consciousness we need not 
be peiplexed about the way in which they are connected; for 
they are comprised in the rniity of the rest of our consciousness 
if the consciousness which apprehends them recognizes their 
identity with itself. Furthermore, we may notice that we have 
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here an identity which (unlike any identity which we attrijjute to 
physical objects) does not seem to require as its necessary condition 
an uninterrupted duration in time. On these lines it seems that 
we can form a conception of a peculiar identity of individual 
experience which is not touched by arguments of the kind which 
Kant adduces. 

This, however, is a subject about which more will be said in the 
next chapter, and for the present we must return to Kant. If we 
look back on that part of his account of apperception and self- 
consciousness which we have been examining it is hard to say that 
we ^d in it a clear or consistent doctrine. For this, it has appeared, 
there are perhaps two main causes. The first is that he never 
sufficiently regards the need to keep steadily in mind the distinc- 
tion of consciousness fr«m its objects, whether we think that its 
objects are internal to it or not, and the second that he scarcely 
regards at aU the problem of reconciling his doctrine that time is 
the form which consciousness gives to objects with his constant 
assumption that consciousness occurs in time. If we remind our- 
selves of the way in which each of these causes appears to operate, 
ft may enable us to see more clearly the course of Kant’s thought. 
The influence of the first is apparent in his description of con- 
sciousness or apperception as a form of presentation generally and 
in certam other features of his account which seem to be connected 
with this description. He begins by concentrating his attention on 
the indisputable unity which marks the content of the T think’, 
and because (as we noticed earlier) he attends only to the content 
of thinking and not also to thinking as something which occurs in 
time, he ignores the question whether the T think’ refers to a 
single act of thought or to the totality of my thinjcing ; or perhaps 
we should rather say he sees no significant difference between 
applying the notion of apperception to the T think’ and appl3dng 
it to the totality of my thinkmg. He seems at times to think that 
if the contents of my different thoughts are systematically related 
to each other, their coherence may be regarded as ‘the form of 
consciousness generally ’ and if so the unity of my total thinking is 
nothing different from apperception. That the development of this 
argument would lead him into many difficulties is apparent if we 
reflect that since I am not necessarily conscious of all my past 
thinking I am not necessarily conscious of its unity. Kant can 
hardly maintain that apperception is to be found in a coherence of 
which I am not conscious; and if he thinks that apperception 
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comes ^i^hen I am conscious of the coherence of my thinking, he 
returns to the position that apperception belongs to present 'con- 
sciousness, with the added difficulty caused by the implication that 
the unity which we apprehend is not conferred by apperception but 
belonged to our thoughts before we were conscious of their unity. 
Nevertheless it is probable that even when he sees that the occur- 
rence of consciousness at different moments of time raises questions 
in regard to the unity of our experience, he is apt to lose sight of 
the difficulty or to think that it is solved by the ambiguous notion 
of the form of consciousness. It will be remembered that we asked 
in connexion with his discussion of the paralogism of personality 
whether or not he there thought that consciousness in all its aspects 
was in the same relation to time. The difficulty of obtaining a clear 
answer may in part be due to the fact thatt even in this discussion 
he tends to revert to the view that, if questions are asked about the 
unity of different moments of individual consciousness, no more is 
needed than to refer to the general coherence of the content of ex- 
perience, without inquiring how the acts of consciousness which 
constitute experience are related one to the other. 

The second main cause, which contributes as we have said to the 
difficulty and obscurity of Kant’s account, is his failure to explain 
how he relates his doctrine that time is the form in which con- 
sciousness apprehends its objects to the problems which arise be- 
cause consciousness is held to be temporal. The failure does not 
seem to be a matter for surprise if we remember how in the first 
Refutation of Idealism and other passages connected with the same 
topic he thinks that states of consciousness and objects in space 
have the same status because they are both internal to 
consciousness, v^e at the same time he says nothing about the 
consciousness of which they are the objects. But it may enable us 
to understand better the direction of his thought if we reflect 6n 
a factor which perhaps explains why there is this omission . Because 
eveiything of which we are conscious is determined in time, and 
time is the only way in which we are conscious, he calls all objects 
of consciousness phenomenal, in order to indicate that their 
nature is to be in consciousness or to appear to it. It happens, 
however, that when he uses the term phenomenon or appearance 
he thinks that it implies a correlate. The correlate of which he 
thinks, because he is influenced by the ordinary connotation of the 
term appearance, is that which exists but does not appear to con- 
sciousness, and he thereby recurs to the antithesis of the phenomenal 
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and the noumenal. But he ought to have considered whether the 
noumenal thus conceived is the true correlate of thephenofiienalin 
the sense that it is something of which we are bound to thinlc when 
we say that objects are phenomenal. If he had reflected on this 
question, he might have seen reason to doubt whether it was so ; for 
what the term ‘phenomenon’ first and immediately implies is the 
existence of a consciousness to which it appears or (if we wish to 
speak more accurately) of which it is the content. Reflection on 
ttose lines is bound to raise the problem, ignored by Kant, of the 
nature, status, and knowability of the consciousness with reference 
to which we are justified in thinking that the objects which we 
apprehend are phenomena. He ignores it because instead of think- 
ing of this consciousness he thinks of noumena, and whether he 
supposes that the nounjenon is that of which phenomena are the 
appearances or whether he regards it as the cause of phenomena, 
in either case his thought is deflected from the other problem. In 
the first Refutation of Idealism, as we have seen, what is in ques- 
tion is the status of physical objects ; and since Kant does not 
consider the consciousness in relation to which objects are thought 
to be phenomena, he is able to conclude that all our states of 
consciousness are phenomenal and that accordingly physical 
objects and consciousness are on the same level. In the Paralogisms 
which deal with the notion of the self, the problem which arises is 
that of the unity of our experience. Here also Kant starts from the 
position that all our states of consciousness are phenomenal, and 
since he lias to reject the notion that we know a nomnenal self 
which holds them together, he discovers in them no real unity. 
He does not ask himself whether, if there is a consciousness of which 
phenomena are the content and it is the nature, of consciousness 
to know itself, it is right to say that the consciousness which is 
nbt phenomenal is wholly unknowable. It is at least possible that 
here we have a factor the consideration of which might contnbute 
to the understanding of that unity in our experience for which 
Kant found no adequate explanation. 

In the foregoing discussion, apart from a reference to one passage 
in the second-edition version of the Transcendental Deduction, we 
have considered only the earlier form of Kant’s doctrine regarding 
self-consciousness, and it would seem natural to turn now to what 
he says in the later versions both of the Paralogisms and of the 
Transcendental Deduction. We shall, however, content ourselves 
here with a brief reference to eadi, beginning with the Paralogisms. 

4753 Q 
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In general Kant does not seem to change his doctrine in the 
second Wsion of the Paralogisms. His argiunent still turns oii the 
question whether we can make any statements about the self as a 
subject to which states of consciousness belong, but he now thinks 
it is enough to say that since we have no intuition of such a subject 
and accordingly the categories cannot apply to it, it is not 
something of which we can have knowledge. He therefore omits 
the detailed arguments of the first edition, including the discussion 
in the paralogism of personality. But there is one passage which 
needs to be noticed, because it is a sign of the beginning at least of 
a change in his thought. In B 422 he writes, ‘Thus too the subject 
in which the presentation of time has originally its ground, cannot 
for that very reason determine its own existence in time ’ ; and in a 
footnote to the same passage he adds: 

‘The proposition “I think” indicates an undetermined empirical in- 
tuition, that IS, perception (thus proving that sensation which belongs to 
sensibility lies at the basis of the reference to existence in this proposi- 
tion), but it precedes experience, which must determine the object of 
perception through the categories in relation to time, and existence is 
here not a category, since a category is not related to an undetermmed 
given object but only to an object of which we have a conception and 
with regard to which we desire to know whether or not it exists apart 
from this conception. An undetermmed perception signifies here only 
something real that has been given, although only to thought in general, 
and accordingly it does not signify a phenomenon nor again a thing in 
itself (noumenon) but something which in fact exists and is designated 
as such in the proposition ‘‘I think".’ 

The passage is not easy to follow, but Kant’s meaning seems to be 
this. If there is ^thinking, the thinking must have some sensible 
content which it is determining in accordance with time and the 
categories, and this content thus treated provides the existents (in 
the sense indicated by the category of existence) of which thought 
thinks, nor is the proposition ‘I think’ affirmed, unless there is 
thinking thus engaged with sensibles ; it is in this sense that sensa- 
tion lies at the basis of the affirmation that I think. But thinking 
must still be distinguished from that about which it thinks 
(although it must be thought of in relation to it since to determine 
undetermined sensibles belongs to the essence of thinking), and 
because it is not itself determined but determining it cannot be 
said to exist in the way in which the objects of thought exist, i.e., 
as determined in time by the categories ; for it is itself the somrce of 
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time and of the categories. Accordingly it is not a phenomenon 
sinde it is not determined in time by the categories, nor is it a 
noumenon since we know that it really exists. The important point 
to be noticed is that here Kant seems to recognize that if we affir m 
that objects are phenomena in the sense that they are the contents 
of consciousness and are determined by consciousness, we can only 
do so because we have knowledge of consciousness and its function. 
The implications, however, of thus regarding our knowledge of 
consciousness seem to be at variance with much of his earlier 
doctrine, and we need to ask how far he shows any tendency to 
recast it. 

Despite the passage we have considered it does not seem that 
either in the new version of the Paralogisms or in that of the 
Transcendental Deduction is there any fundamental change of 
Kant’s position. There are, however, two connected elements- of 
the doctrine of the Transcendental Deduction which we will con- 
sider both because they help to elucidate his views, and because 
they give rise to certain reflections which seem to be important in 
relation to his problems. The first is Kant’s tendency to think that 
‘he can solve the problems connected with our knowledge of a con- 
sciousness which is not temporal but is the source of time by sa3dng 
that when we reflect on this consciousness we are bound to 
regard it as temporal and it is therefore, in respect of being an 
object of consciousness, phenomenal. We can see that there is this 
line of thought in the passage (quoted on p. 105 above) where Kant 
says, ‘My own existence is not phenomenal (much less mere illusion) 
although the determination of my existence can only occur in con- 
formity with the form of the internal sense according to the way in 
which the manifold which I conjoin is given in internal intuition’ 
(B 157-8). Now it seems that Kant is here making a point, the 
validity of which we must admit. If we are to hold that time is 
not intelligible unless it is thought to be the content of conscious- 
ness and that we therefore have to think of a tunelessly active con- 
sciousness, of which the temporal is the content, we find that we 
are trying to conceive something which we cannot in truth conceive ; 
for our notion of activity contradicts that of timelessness and we 
think that an active and creative consciousness must bring more 
and more into being, adding successively the new to that which was 
before. It seems to be true not indeed that the consciousness which 
contains time is wholly unknown or noumenal, but that we neces- 
sarily misconceive or distort its nature when we think of it in terms 
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of time, and that here there is a limit of our understanding and 
somethSig which is not explicable. But although so much shbuld 
be said in favour of Kant’s doctrine, there is nevertheless another 
aspect of the matter. If individual consciousnesses are real (and 
it is hard to tbink that they are not) it is not evident that they can 
be he ld to contam time or that what is said of the consciousness 
to which time belongs can be said of them. Indeed, not to connect 
an individual consciousness with time would seem to involve the 
omission of part of its essential nature and to ignore its difference 
from a consciousness which is timeless because it is universal. It is 
this problem which Kant seems to disregard when he is content to 
say that the temporal aspect of our consciousness is phenomenal 
and nothing more. 

The other element which should be noticjpd in the doctrine of the 
later Deduction is connected with the first. Having decided that 
our consciousness, as we know it, is phenomenal, Kant follows a 
fresh line of reflection which may be thought to bear on the ques- 
tion of the unity which we attribute to consciousness m its differ- 
ent moments. The general point which he makes is that since 
states of consciousness and objects are equally phenomenal the' 
unity which there is in consciousness must be of the same kind and 
have the same origin as the unity which belongs to objects. The 
doctrine is worked out in § 24 of the Deduction and is summarized 
by a statement in B 156 where he says: ‘Consequently we must 
arrange the determinations of the inner sense, as phenomena, in 
time exactly in the same way as we arrange the determinations of 
the extemaJ sense in space. ’ Clearly this view is related to much 
in his earher doctrine ; notably to his msistence on the parallelism 
of spatial objects and states of consciousness and to the point 
which he constantly makes in the Paralogisms (e.g. A 386) that 
things and consciousness are homogeneous. But in the earlier 
doctrine both the considerations from which he started and the 
conclusions which he wished to establish were different. He was 
then considering the resemblance of the matter provided by the 
internal and by the external sense on which the mind operates, and 
his aim was to show that things were neither more nor less real 
than consciousness and to suggest that the homogeneity of things 
with states of consciousness made easier certain problems in 
regard to our consciousness of objects and in regard also to the 
relation of mmd and body. In the later doctrine of the Deduction 
he thinks instead of the way in which the mind handles the matter 
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of consciousness, spatial and non-spatial alik e, and concludes that 
just'as we attribute to this handling by the mind the fo’rm and 
system of objects, so too we must attribute to it the form and sys- 
tem of our states of consciousness. It appears then that we have 
here a fresh way of regarding the kind of unity which belongs to 
consciousness, and we should consider whether it throws light on 
the problems with which we have been concerned. It may seem 
to us on reflection that the contention that the mind is related to 
its own states of consciousness as it is to spatial objects obscures 
a feature of self-consciousness which is more important than any 
other, and that in other respects also the doctrine presents grave 
difficulties. 

What the new doctrine obscures is that the mind in being con- 
scious of physical obj^ts does not identify itself with them, 
whereas it recognizes an identity of itself as determining (to use 
Kant’s language) with the determined states of past and present 
consciousness which it contemplates. But if we recognize that 
there is this difference, we must recognize also that the conscious- 
ness of identity does not result from the function of arranging ; for 
Ihe mind, according to Kant, arranges physical objects, but it 
does not, on that account, attribute to itself and them the kind of 
identity which it attributes to itself and its own states of conscious- 
ness. The conclusion then seems to be suggested that the identity 
of itself and its states which consciousness apprehends is immedi- 
ate and imderived, and that it is to this immediate consciousness 
of identity that we should look if we wish to explain the unity of 
what we call the self. If this conclusion is right, it seems that the 
development which we find in the second Deduction does not help 
us in the solution of the problems involved. Moreover, there are 
other reasons making it unacceptable, some o^ which we may 
notice. In the first place it seems to commit us directly to the 
dubious view that the categories which we apply to objects, 
including our notions in regard to the nature of causality, are 
applicable in the same way and in the same sense to states of 
consciousness. Again it ignores the difficulty that our arrange- 
ment of objects, according to Kant’s own account, is based on 
given states of sensibility (the manifold of sense) and is indeed a 
rearrangement of this given which is effected by the imagina- 
tion. If the work of arranging our states of consciousness exactly 
resembles that of arranging objects, we should be able to point 
to given conditions of consciousness of which it could be 
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said that the states of consciousness which we apprehend are 
the rearrangement; and this it seems difficult to do. Further, 
it may well be doubted whether we can think of a comparable 
function of the imagination in the two cases. In our consciousness 
of a physical object we supplement what is given by imagining 
other features and aspects of it which we think exist, although we 
are not sensuously conscious of them. It does not seem that our 
consciousness of a state of consciousness is in the same way supple- 
mented or completed by the imagination of other features than 
those which the state of consciousness directly presents. 

The points which we have considered do not encourage us to 
think that the later Transcendental Deduction provides a solution 
of the problems connected with self-consciousness. Nevertheless, 
it may weU seem that we have not sufficjipntly examined its com- 
plicated argument and that a wholly disproportionate attention 
has been paid to passages of the Cntique which Kant subsequently 
cancelled. Some justification, however, may be offered for this 
procedure. Our primary purpose has not been to interpret Kant’s 
doctrines in detail and in order but to see how he contributes to 
the understandmg of the problems which are raised when we con- 
sider the nature of our knowledge, what points he makes which 
we are bound to regard, and what difficulties he leaves unsolved. 
If in what he first wrote he seems to put his problems in the clearest 
light, there is here a reason for the particular study of those 
passages. The reader who still thinks that more should be said in 
support of the view that the problems are not finally solved in the 
second edition of the Cntique may be referred to what I have 
written elsewhere on the Transcendental Deduction.* 


* See my Kantian Studies 
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SPECULATIONS ON KNOWLEDGE 

We have considered and tried to understand a number of Kant’s 
doctrines, and we have found that the task is not easy. In his 
handling of any topic his thought is always complex and the 
elements of which it is composed are often inconsistent. But more 
than most writers he performs the invaluable service of assembling 
a wide range of the factors which are relevant to his problems, and 
where his doctrines are wrong they nevertheless bring to light difl- 
culties which require to be met or conditions which any solu- 
tion must satisfy. If then we cannot accept, as it stands, his 
doctrine regarding our consciousness of objects and of the self nor 
indeed find that he has any one consistent doctrine, we can at least 
try to bring together in a different way the factors on which he 
rightly insists and see whether some of his difficulties may be 
avoided.* In making the attempt we shall bear in mind that one of 
the most important points which we may learn from Kant is that 
‘the problem of the nature of the object cannot be separated from 
our view of the nature of the self. We shall accordingly coimect 
our discussion of the object with the task of determining what view 
we should take of the individual self and its relation to a conscious- 
ness which is not simply that of the individual. 

We may begin with the acceptance of two of Kant’s doctrines: 
the first, that a single timf* artfl a si nplfi space are th e basis nf all of 
which we are conscious, and the 'second, that it is the essential 
nature of time and of space that they should be the content of con- 
sciousness and nothing else. To this we must join the assertion, 
however difficult it may be, that they are at once the content of a 
single and universal consciousness and also of our own individual 
consciousness and of other individual consciousnesses, and that, in 
being so, time and space do not become many times and spaces but 
remain a single and identical time and space. What is involved in 
such an assertion as regards the relation of universal and individual 
consciousness we shall consider as we proceed. For the moment we 
must attend to certain other implications of these doctrines. When 
it is said that time and space are the basis of that of which we are 
conscious, the view seems to be thereby precluded that we can be 
conscious of something apart from its relations to time and space 
and thereafter determine what its relations to them may be. 
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Again the contention that time and space are the content of con- 
sciousness precludes the view that, when we are conscious, soifie of 
the elements of which we are conscious are internal to conscious- 
ness but that time and space are not, and that accordingly we 
coimect the existence of the internal elements with an external 
time and space or something which belongs thereto. Furthermore, 
it seems to be necessary on this view to hold that consciousness 
must think that time and space are such as to be capable of exhibit- 
ing other qualities or determinations than those which are purely 
temporal or geometrical, or in other words that they are capable of 
containing events and objects. So much is implied in sa 3 dng that 
they are the basis of our consciousness and that what else enters 
into consciousness is apprehended as belonging to them. 

' If consciousness contains time and spaqe it appears to be a con- ■ 
tradiction to say that it can be itself contained within them.' 
Nevertheless, when we think of the nature of individual conscious- 
ness it seems necessary to maintain the contradiction, since our 
consciousness operates in time, and is associated with location in 
space. We must accordingly consider whether it is possible to re- 
gard the matter in any way which makes the contradiction seem' 
less difficult. Let us begin with the thought of a consciousness 
which conceives time and space as its own content and conceives 
also certain distributed properties which it attributes to this 
temporal and spatial content There is no apparent difficulty in 
supposing properties thus attributed by consciousness to this and 
that part of time and space which are not otherwise related to con- 
sciousness than in being its content. These are the projperties or 
entities which we think of as being physical or material. But we 
may also suppose, though this is more difficult, that consciousness 
conceives itself also as being associated with various parts of the 
time and space order. In surve 3 nng the properties or entities dis- 
tributed in time and space we may make a threefold division. 
First there are those which have been referred to as ph 3 reical or 
mate^. Secondly, belonging to or located in this and that part of 
the time and space conceived by consciousness or located in differ- 
ent spacial parts successively there are the properties or powers or 
objects (we can use any of these terms provisionally) which we call 
animate bodies. These are temporal and spatial entities which 
differ from the first class in two respects. Though many of their 
properties are physical or material they are subject to different 
laws and conditions of movement and change, of coming into being 
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and ceasing to be, from those of so-called physical objects. Further, 
they combine with physical or material properties certain i?orms of 
consciousness. These forms of consciousness when they occur are 
located in both time and space, and are in the same positions as 
those in which the physical properties are. The most obvious 
forms of consciousness which are thus located in parts of time and 
space characterized by the presence of the physical properties of 
animate bodies are physical pleasures and pains. It seems neces- 
sary to admit that the ache of a tooth, for instance, is consciousness 
thus localized. Such consciousness does not seem to be aware of 
anything ; it is localized pain in an animate body and is not con- 
sciousness in any other sense. The question then arises how we 
should regard its relation to the consciousness which contains time 
and space. But before considering this aspect of the matter we 
must refer to the third division of the entities distributed in time 
and space. Not only do we think that physical pleasures and pains 
and other feelings are localized in parts of t im e and space where 
these physical bodies which we caU animate occur, but we also 
think that the form of consciousness which is consciousness 0/ some- 
thing IS connected with certain of these animate bodies, and in 
being so connected is itself localized in time and space. It is at this 
point that we meet with the difficulty with which we began. What 
such consciousness apprehends is the time and space order of 
which it is itself a part ; but the time and space order instead of 
being an external object is said to be within the consciousness itself. 
This is nof, however, the only dififtculty. We have also been regard- 
ing time and space and all that characterizes them, including 
animate bodies and the particular consciousnesses which are con- 
nected with such bodies, as comprised within the content of a 
single consciousness. But the notion of a consciousness which is 
also the content of another consciousness seems to run counter to 
the whole notion of consciousness This is what Berkeley realized 
when he reflected that the esse of inert and senseless things might 
be percipi, but not so the esse of spirits or consciousness. The 
double difficulty seems to be formidable. We may remember, how- 
ever, that the presence of two difficulties does not always aggravate 
a problem, and that taken together they may even suggest a 
possible solution. Let us consider whether it may be so in the 
present instance. 

We may begin with the second of the two difficulties. The 
problem is to see whether there is any intelligible sense in which we 
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can think of one consciousness as comprised within the content of 
anothenv. It is perhaps possible to obtain some light on this problem 
if we think first not of the relation of individual consciousness to 
that single consciousness, within which we supposed that every- 
thing was comprised, but of the relation of the form of con- 
sciousness, of which physical pleasure or pain is an example, to 
an individual consciousness which knows or apprehends and can 
be regarded as a self. When a self is conscious of a pain located in 
some part of its body, it seems legitimate, and perhaps necessary, 
to tbtnk that there is involved a certam duality of consciousness 
in which two forms of consciousness participate. What the appre- 
hending consciousness is aware of is a form of consciousness with a 
definite location. It does not think of itself, in so far as it appre- 
hends the pain, as having the same location as the pain. It would 
be nearer the mark to say that its own location is the whole body, 
whereas the pain is in a particular part of the body. Even this is 
not satisfactory, because in some way the apprehending conscious- 
ness seems not to be in space at all, although it is associated with 
a spatial body. It may be said, however, that the facts are being 
described wrongly, and that the pain is a character of the appre- 
hending consciousness ; what is localized is a physical condition — 
a disorder in some part of the body — and the apprehension of this 
condition is painful. But such a description does not seem to be 
appropriate. It would apply to a case where a man was aware that 
his limb had been mangled and felt, perhaps, regret or annoyance 
but no physical pain. It does not apply when he is aware,of pain in 
his limb. We come back therefore to the view that in this case we 
have something like two consciousnesses in regard to which we 
must say that they are differently located or perhaps that one has 
no location at all. Nevertheless, the consciousnesses are not 
separate ; for the pain which the man feels is his pain, and what he 
is aware of is not the pain of another consciousness. It should 
perhaps be held, however, that these considerations do not show 
that the pain consciousness is the content of the consciousness which 
is at the level of awareness or knowledge. Against this it may be 
said that pain is not properly pain unless there is a consciousness, 
distinct from the pain, which is aware of it, and that it is through 
this awareness of it that pain exists. It might at the same time be 
conceded that consciousness can only exist as the content of con- 
sciousness on the condition that the containing and the contained 
consciousness are not separate. It still remains true that another 
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consciousness than mine cannot exist as the content of my con- 
sciousness. But for our purpose the question whether one form of 
consciousness may be regarded as the content of another, or is better 
described as a distmguishable element within the total conscious- 
ness, do6s not seem to be of great importance. The important pomt 
is that we should recognize that forms of consciousness which are 
not similarly localized or forms of consciousness, one of which is 
localized while the other is not, may be thought to be united, in 
some way or another, in a single consciousness. (It may be sug- 
gested, in passing, that consideration of the phenomena of dual 
personality might perhaps lead us to a like result.) The general 
conclusion to be drawn is that on the question of the unity of 
different consciousnesses we should keep our minds open for the 
consideration of vanous^ possibilities. 

These reflections may make us less sceptical of the view that a 
single consciousness which contains time and space and ever3dhing 
else can be thought to comprise m itself or in its content other 
forms of consciousness. Moreover, the course of our discussion has 
perhaps made it seem less strange to think that the contained con- 
sciousness can have temporal and spatial determinations while the 
contaiamg consciousness has not. But we must remember that it 
seemed to be a necessary condition of such a conception that the 
whole consciousness and those which are comprised within it should 
be thought to be in some sense a unity. To think thus, however, is 
to hold that the nature of individual minds is essentially dual. For, 
on the one hand, every individual mind is thought to be comprised 
within a single or universal consciousness and in a limited degree to 
be this consciousness, and on the other hand it is thought to be 
distinct from other individual minds, because each is associated 
with its own particular place or series of places in the scheme of time 
and space and with particular conditions which are attached thereto. 
When we consider the difficulties by which various theories of 
knowledge which work on a different basis are attended, it seems 
that it is at least worth while to use this hypothesis and see whether 
it can offer a solution of any of our problems. 

Let us start then from the position that individual minds appre- 
hend a common time and space, that, as Kant contends, they 
understand the nature of this time and space order and can enlarge 
at will their consciousness of it and of the essential properties be- 
longing to it, because it is the content of their consciousness and 
not external to them; and that they also understand the capacity 
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of the time and space order not merely to have temporal and 
geometwcal properties hut also to have other properties dr to 
furnish location to occupants. All this they are able to do in virtue 
of the identical consciousness which they possess or share. It 
should not be assumed that such a statement completes the table of 
what is apprehended by individual minds in virtue of their identity. 
But we may leave it for the present and begin to consider the aspect 
of individual consciousness in which it is limited and particular. 
In the first place we may notice that this aspect of its dual nature 
begins to show itself in certain relations of the individual conscious- 
ness to the time and space order taken by itself, without any refer- 
ence to the occupants of time and space. (The point is one to which 
reference was made earlier — see the discussion in § 2 of Chapter II — 
but we may recur to it again.) If we thmk of a cube as a geometer 
conceives it, i.e. as a volume of space with spatial determinations 
and no other physical properties, it seems that in that case the way 
in which we are conscious of it is not connected with the location of 
our consciousness at any particular point in space. On the other 
hand, we can also thmk of its appearance in perspective from any 
given pomt external to it. If we do so, it seems that we are appre^ 
bending what the geometrical shape is for consciousness when con- 
sciousness is associated with this or that spatial position, and we 
have here the emergence of the aspect of individual consciousness 
as a localized consciousness. (The case we have taken is that of 
visual consciousness, but where visual sense or imagination is lack- 
ing there may be something parallel to visual perspective in the 
imagination of the direction of the movements which would be 
necessary in order to compass the geometrical shape. The matter, 
however, is difficult and obscure, and the parallelism cannot be 
pressed.) We must not be tempted to say that consciousness of 
what the perspective of a spatial volume is from a certain point in 
space is no more than the apprehension of the geometrical relations 
between the shape of the volume and the point in question, and 
that therefore we are still dealing with geometrical consciousness 
which, according to our previous contention, is not localized. Being 
conscious of the geometrical relations of a spatial volume to my 
body or to a part of it is not the same thing as being conscious of 
the look of the volume when it is seen from a certain point in space. 
If we recognize the distinction it seems that in order to see how the 
volume looks from a point in space it is still necessary that con- 
sciousness should associate itself with the point. At the same time 
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we can and should maintain that the perspective is dependent on 
the geometrical relations ; and because we apprehend this depend- 
ence and, further, seem to find it intelligible, we can be conscious 
of what the perspective must be apart from actual sensuous ex- 
perience. It is in this respect that we must perhaps recognize a 
difference between localized consciousness of shape and localized 
consciousness of other qualities which we attribute to objects. The 
point will, however, be clearer when we have discussed our con- 
ciousness of these other qualities. It is to this discussion that we 
must now turn. 

When we thmk not merely of time and space but of their occu- 
pants, we are conscious, as we have observed earlier, of two kinds 
of occupants which seem in some respects to be subject to the 
same laws but in others to be different. These two kinds are 
physical bodies, which are only physical, and physical bodies which 
are also animate. The latter besides possessing other special 
characteristics are capable (though perhaps only in conjunction 
with an apprehending mind) of being associated with the location 
of that particular form of localized consciousness which we call 
feeling. Further, the individual mind is conscious that it is itself 
in some way associated with an animate body and that there are 
other individual minds which are similarly associated with other 
bodies. The effect of this consciousness of association with a body 
temporally and spatially determined is not only that the indi- 
vidual mind thinks of its body as an occupant of the time and space 
order but also that its apprehension of other occupants is connected 
with the* location of its own body. Whereas on the one side of its 
nature it apprehends time and space as the content of its con- 
sciousness and therefore it is not within them nor is its apprehen- 
sion directed from any point in time or space, 'on the other side 
its apprehension is that of a consciousness subject to particular 
limitations imposed by the function of apprehending what belongs 
to the temporal and spatial order from a location within it. What 
these particular limitations are, or what is the nature of the content 
of a consciousness thus limited, is the problem now to be con- 
sidered. 

The limitations attached to a consciousness of which the opera- 
tions occur in time and are associated with location in space seem 
at the first glance to be of two kinds. On the one hand, the associa- 
tion of consciousness with a particular time and place appears to 
limit what it can sensuously apprehend at any moment. On the 
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other hand, it seems that this association affects the character of 
what is ^prehended when sensuous apprehension takes place, and 
the question is raised whether the real nature of the object is 
apprehended at all. The first point seems to be the easier, but in 
fact it is difficult to state it exactly and any account of it must 
introduce concepts which cannot be explained without raising the 
second of the two problems. We can see this if we consider the time 
element. What we are at first disposed to say is that a conscious- 
ness operating at a certam moment can only be sensuously 
conscious of what is existing or occurring at that moment. We 
can remember or imagine what has existed at a different time, but 
not sensuously apprehend it. But yet we hold that a star which 
we may now be seeing may long ago have ceased to exist, and to 
say this seems to contradict our statement^ We can indeed modify 
the origmal form of the statement and say that if the conditions 
of perceiving an object from a certain point in space are such that 
the state of the object at tune is perceivable at this point of space 
at time ^^the state of the object at time ^*is not perceivable at 
the same point at time although its state at may be 
remembered or imagined at tune But such a statement indicates' 
that when we consider the tune relation between the act of per- 
ception and the object perceived we must have in mind other 
factors than the tune relation itself. The presence of these other 
factors, however, is bound to lead us to the second question, 
whether the character of what is perceived is not affected by the 
conditions of perception. We may then find ourselves inclined to 
distinguish between the object as it is and its appearance, and 
arrive at some such statement as that the activity of perception 
and the appearance of the object must exist at the same time, 
even if the perception and the object need not. When we come 
to this point it is plain that we must consider our other questioil. 
It would be easy to show that we should encounter similar 
complications if we attempted to make any propositions regarding 
the degree of proximity in space which might be held to 
be a condition of the sensuous apprehension of an object. 

We must remind ourselves that the problem to be considered is 
what nature and what relations to the mind we are to attribute to 
objects which present themselves to consciousness as occupants of 
the time and space order, and that this statement of the problem 
must be read as having the following implications. Time and space 
are real because they are a basic content of all consciousness. 
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because they override the divisions of consciousness, and because 
there is nothing of which they can be said to be the appearances. 
The question then is whether the same thing can be said of the 
occupants of time and space, or whether some of the points of the 
statement can be allowed in regard to one aspect of them but not 
m regard to another ; and a particular question is whether a dis- 
tinction of appearance and reality can be applied to them and, if 
so, in what sense. At the outset we can say that if it is not taken 
to be a bar to the reality of time and space that they are the con- 
tent of consciousness, we must allow that this holds also of their 
occupants. But we can stiU think that they have a different 
status within consciousness from that of time and space, because 
all that has been said of time and space cannot be said of them. 
To begin with, it seems, to be generally allowed that most of the 
sensible qualities which appear to our consciousness to exist in 
this or that area of space at a particular time are closely dependent 
on the association of the consciousness which apprehends them 
with an animate body located in some other place. The dependence 
indeed is so close that the sensible qualities which an individual 
consciousness determined in a particular way in time and space 
apprehends seem to be the content of this consciousness and of no 
other. If it is so, the reality of the qualities is not, like the reality 
of time and space, such as to override or overcome the divi- 
sions of one consciousness from another. Nevertheless, certain 
statements can apparently be made in regard to them which 
are entirely intelligible to another consciousness than that which 
apprehends them, since they are statements which concern their 
relation to that which is genuinely common to both conscious- 
nesses. Thus a consciousness which apprehends^the qualities can 
indicate to a consciousness which does not apprehend them 
at what time they exist and where they are. Again, not only 
the consciousness apprehending the qualities but another conscious- 
ness can be aware of the temporal and spatial relations existing 
between the first consciousness {or the body with which it is asso- 
ciated) and the time and place of the quality it apprehends. 
(There are some points in the last statement which will need to 
be clarified later.) Further, when the volume of space which 
the qualities occupy is known, it can be known in what shape they 
will be present to the consciousness apprehending them if — 
all other conditions remaining the same — ^it changes its location 
to another point in space ; and this again, it should be noticed, is 
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knowledge which is open to another consciousness than that 
which apprehends the qualities. Yet again we should probably be 
inclined to say with certain reservations that the sensible qualities 
which are present to a particular consciousness under certain con- 
ditions would be present to any other consciousness under precisely 
the same conditions ; if we can know this to be true, it can only be 
knowledge which belongs to what is common in different con- 
sciousnesses. Finally, and in connexion with the last point, we 
think when we apprehend sensible quahties located in a particular 
place that this is a reason for believing that other minds connected 
with bodies which are situated not very differently from our own 
are also apprehending sensible qualities in the same place. Such a 
belief clearly implies a claim to know far more about sensible 
qualities than the fact of their presence in-our own consciousness ; 
it is no less than a claim to know the conditions in which they 
appear in any consciousness, and to know this, if it can be known, 
is to know what is clearly not the mere content of an individual 
consciousness or of that aspect of an individual consciousness in 
which its operations are limited by connexion with a particular 
location in time and space. 

There is much, however, in these statements which needs 
further consideration. Throughout in referring to the way in 
which consciousness is localized we have been thinking of its 
coimexion with that kind of occupant of space which we call an 
animate body. But at the same time in considering what we are 
aware of as occupying this or that part of the time and space order, 
we have proceeded on the basis that we are aware of sensible 
qualities. Further, we have supposed that the sensible qualities 
apprehended by^^an individual consciousness are so essentially 
dependent on its temporal and spatial determinations (or those of 
the body with which it is associated) that we must regard the 
qualities as the content of the individual consciousness and of no 
other. But, if that is so, we must apply these considerations to the 
animate body. The animate body accordingly has to be regarded 
as no more than certain sensible qualities which are the content of 
the individual consciousness, and can no longer be ta k ^ n to be a 
common content of consciousness in the way that we hold time and 
space to be. It is obvious that difficulties then arise in regard to 
the statements which were alleged to be generally intelligible 
despite the fact that sensible quahties belong to the content of the 
individual consciousness. These were statements regarding the 
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location in time and space of other consciousnesses and of the 
sensibles of which they were aware at a particular time^ Now it 
seems to be true that if one consciousness can know enough of the 
nature of consciousness to conceive the existence of other con- 
sciousnesses than its own, and if it can know its own location in 
the time and space order and the location of its sensibles, the idea 
will be intelhgible to it that other consciousnesses should have 
different locations in the same time and space order and that they 
also should apprehend sensibles. The question, however, is not 
merely whether we can understand an idea but how we can know 
a fact. If we ask ourselves about our knowledge of other conscious- 
nesses than our own, it seems that we know where they are located 
through our apprehension of their bodies, and that we know where 
they are conscious of sepsibles as bemg through mdications which 
they can give by means of their bodies. But our knowledge (if we 
have it) does not seem to be explicable in this way if we have to 
admit that we do not perceive their bodies, and that what we take 
to be their bodies are only sensibles private to our own con- 
sciousness. 

We must, however, avoid the hasty conclusion that these 
difficulties cannot be overcome without supposiog that there are 
occupants of the time and space order which are not merely the in- 
ternal contents of individual consciousnesses. It seems that we 
might perhaps think of the matter m the following way. We can 
at least begin with the proposition that the individual conscious- 
ness is avjare of its own position m time and space or — if we prefer 
to put it so — of the points in time and space from which or in 
relation to which it apprehends the rest of the time and space 
order. We can next recognize that certain sensible qualities are 
always apparent to our own consciousness in that part of space 
•vfith which the operation of our consciousness is known (and 
known directly) to be connected. Again we recognize as regards 
sensible qualities apparent to our consciousness elsewhere in space 
that their occurrence has some relation to the situation in time 
and space of our consciousness and of the sensibles which we call 
our body. At the same time we cannot say that the presence to 
our consciousness of particular sensible qualities at particular 
points in time and space is necessitated solely by the position of 
our consciousness and the bodily sensibles associated with it. For 
in that case they would always be present in certain situations of 
our consciousness and the bodily sensibles, but we do not find that 
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they are always present in these situations. Now it is open to us 
to give 1;p these facts of consciousness an interpretation in some 
respects not unlike that which we read in Berkeley. We can say 
that there is some agency which controls, or regulates in a system, 
the appearance at particular times of sensibles in our consciousness 
and their association in our consciousness with this or that part of 
the space which is common to aU consciousness. Thus the constant 
association of the sensibles which we call our body with the place 
from or in relation to which we apprehend the rest of space and the 
sensibles located in it is one part of the system. It does not seem 
to be absolutely necessary on this view to suppose that the agency 
which controls the appearance of sensibles in our consciousness 
should be in the places where the sensibles appear or should 
operate through non-sensible occupants of these places. But we 
must not consider the matter solely from the point of view of the 
intelligibility of the system of sensibles in our own consciousness. 
There is also the question whether on the suppositions we have 
made the fact that one consciousness can have knowledge regard- 
ing the occurrence of sensibles in another consciousness is equally 
intelligible. It seems possible that even this point might be met. 
In considering the problem we should begin by noticing carefully 
that if we say that sensibles only reside in an individual conscious- 
ness and are therefore private to the individual consciousness, it 
does not foUow that the system of their occurrence is the private 
content of that consciousness. The system of the occurrence of 
sensibles is not itself a sensible, and there is therefore m,principle 
nothing which precludes one consciousness from knowing that 
sensibles occur for another consciousness at certain times and 
places in the time and space order which is common to both. Such 
a general answer, however, does not dispense us from the necessity 
of asking in what way it is possible to arrive at this knowledge. 
As to this it seems legitimate to think that it is possible if we con 
sider the following factors. We must suppose first that the indi- 
vidual consciousness is aware not only of itself but also of the 
nature of individual consciousness, so that it can have the notion 
of other individual consciousnesses coimected like itself with 
times and places in the time and space order which they all alike 
apprehend. Secondly, if it is the nature of the individual con- 
sciousness to think that the sensibles of which it is conscious are 
not haphazard but disposed in a system, and moreover that other 
consciousnesses also apprehend sensibles and that the relations 
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between tbe sensibles of different consciousnesses are systematic, 
it is not unreasonable that it should proceed to certain conclusions 
regarding the character of the system. It may conclude on the one 
hand that it is part of the system of its own sensibles that since 
it has sensibles of a particular kind appearing where it is itself 
located it will also have sensibles of a like kmd appearing where 
other consciousnesses are located. On the other hand, it may con- 
clude that since it is a necessity of its own nature that it should be 
conscious of sensibles where it is itself located, it is also a necessity 
of other consciousnesses that they should be conscious of like 
sensibles where they are located. If the system is what the indi- 
vidual consciousness thus takes it to be, it will accordmgly know 
through its own sensibles where other minds are located and it will 
know that they will be aware of certain kinds of sensibles. Further- 
more, it will naturally advance to the view that where and when 
other sensibles than those which we call our bodies are present to 
one consciousness, similar sensibles will in certain circumstances 
be present to other consciousnesses. And again it wiU seem mtelli- 
gible that one consciousness should with the help of its body (by 
pointing or the like) be able to indicate to another consciousness 
that it apprehends sensibles at a particular place, even when tbe 
other consciousness is itself conscious of no sensible there. 

Perhaps on some such lines as the above we might dispense with 
the notion that there are any occupants of the time and space 
order other than individual minds and the sensibles which are 
private ^o each mind, and yet suppose it possible that one mind 
should be able to have some knowledge about the occurrence of 
sensibles in another mind. We shall see later that there are reasons 
for being dissatisfied with such a position, but we may admit that 
the general line of thought does not seem irrational It may be 
Objected, however, that if we make this admission, we surrender a 
point on which great stress is laid in my Kantian Studies, par- 
ticularly in the discussion of the concept of the noumenon in the 
last chapter. It is argued there that the concept of an unknow- 
able reality or realities which are the basis of the phenomenal ex- 
periences of separate minds does not solve the problem of the 
intercommunication of these minds. But it seems that when we 
introduce the concept of an unknown agency which co-ordmates 
the sensibles appearing to different minds, we have recurred to the 
concept which was elsewhere rejected, and now suggest that it 
is workable. The two concepts, however, are not really the same 
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and belong to different lines of thought. The concept of an un- 
known co-ordinating agency is in effect that of a predetermined 
harmony of the private contents of separate minds, which is the 
doctrine of occasionalism. The argument which uses the concept 
rests not on the thought of the existence of the agent but on the 
thought of the system which is effected. If we wished, we could 
stop short with the thought of the system and not raise the question 
whether there was or was not an agent which effected it. The con- 
cept of the noumenon, on the other hand, has its rise in the thought 
of a public object which different minds aU apprehend, and those 
who entertam it are reluctant to dispense with every relic of the 
thought of the public object. Accordingly when it seems that more 
and more of what is present to the mdividual consciousness must 
be regarded as private to it, it is sought ,»to assign the functions 
of the pubhc object to objects which, if they are not public and 
known, at least resemble pubhc objects in being independent 
existents. It is supposed that the problem of the intercommunica- 
tion of different minds is rendered less difficult if it is held that 
there are existents, albeit unknown, which are the causes of what is 
privately present to different minds, and it is also supposed that 
it is possible to retain the concept of appearance and say that 
although we do not know the mdependent realities themselves we at 
least know their appearances. It was against these latter supposi- 
tions that our previous argument was directed and not against the 
different doctrine of a predetermined harmony or system of private 
experiences. That Kant himself thought his ovra position was 
different is shown by the general objection which he takes to any 
doctrine involving the idea of what he calls 'preformation’.' \ 
The foregoing reflections bear on our estimate of the position 
which we have been considering. If it is held that time and space 
are public but the sensibles which we apprehend as their occupant's 
are private, and if the problem of the intercommunication of differ- 
ent minds in regard to sensibles is thought to be solved by the 
supposition of a predetermined system of sensibles, it seems that 
two lines of thought are in a certain degree combined. No place is 
given to the doctrine of a predetermined system in respect of our 
consciousness of time and space, but it is found necessary to apply 
it to our consciousness of sensibles. But if only the basic scheme of 
time and space is left as that which is genuinely common to all 

' Cf the passage at the ead of the second-edition Deduction of the Categories, 
B 167, 168. 
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consciousness, there seems to be little reason why we should not go 
the whole way with the idea of a pre-established system and regard 
the times and spaces of each individual consciousness as we regard 
their sensibles. There are no added difficulties, it seems, if we say 
that our sensibles and those of others are correlated in the different 
times and spaces which are private to each one of us, and such a 
doctrine has the look of bemg simpler and more consistent than one 
which assigns time and space but none of their occupants to uni- 
versal consciousness. Indeed, we may go further and remind our- 
selves that though we have found it necessary for the purpose of 
analysis and exposition (as Kant did also) to treat of time and 
space as if they were objects or contents of consciousness by them- 
selves, it is difficult to think of an actual consciousness with so 
abstract a content. This in itself is a reason for being dissatisfied 
with a doctrine which insists on a marked distinction between the 
status of the time and space order and that of any occupants which 
it may have. There is something then to be said for the view that 
we should either accept a thorough application of the idea of a pre- 
established system or else try to revise the doctrine we have been 
considering in regard to the private nature of the occupants of time 
and space. In considermg the alternatives let us begin with a few 
reflections on the difficulties of the first. 

It is not apparent that there are inconsistencies or contradictions 
m a doctrine of the pre-established harmony of sensibles. The ob- 
jection to it is of a different order, but perhaps is none the less 
valid. It .can be stated in the general form that the doctrine im- 
plies an arrangement of the conditions of consciousness of such a 
kind that we only know what the umverse really is by entertaining 
beliefs which are untrue. If this is correct, it seems to invest the 
universe with an air of deceit, and even if we do not hold the theo- 
logical views of Descartes we can share his objection to any 
doctrine which has this effect. Let us consider whether the alleged 
implication of the doctrine does indeed belong to it. To begin with 
we may notice the following feature of the position which it invites 
us to suppose. We can eisk ourselves how our experience would 
stand if we imagined that the system laid down for the occurrence 
of our experiences continued but all other minds and their ex- 
periences were annihilated. The answer seems to be that our ex- 
periences would continue to be of the same kmd as before and we 
should not know that there was any change. We should think as 
before that certain of our sensibles were the bodies belonging to 
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other minds and that the movements and sounds which were in- 
cluded m these sensibles were means which the other minds were 
using in order to communicate with us. We should find ourselves 
continuing to respond and to receive, as we thought, yet further 
communications, and of the fundamental change which had taken 
place no sign or warning would penetrate to our deluded conscious- 
ness. It may, however, be said that it is essential to the idea of a 
pre-established harmony of experiences that one part of the system 
should not be supposed to be destructible without the destruction 
of the whole, and that it is unfair to connect with a theory a sup- 
position which it would regard as impossible. Such a line of com- 
ment is often valid, but here it is beside the mark, since the only 
point of the supposition is to make more evident the isolation of 
one mind from another which the doctrine asserts. Now if this 
isolation is recognized, we must consider more closely the way in 
which the mind is thought to escape from the limitations thereby 
imposed. To recall what was said earlier (p. 130 ), it seemed that 
the individual mind in knowing itself might be held to know the 
nature of an individual mind and so be able to conceive the idea 
of other minds. There is no apparent reason for withdrawing from’ 
this position. But what followed is more doubtful. It was suggested 
that the mind might proceed from the consciousness of its own 
association with certain sensibles to connect other sensibles of a like 
kind with other minds. We need to ask whether it seems hkely that 
we should take this step if we were clearly aware that what we per- 
ceived was internal to our own consaousness. We may speak of 
connecting certain sensibles with other minds, but it is not at all 
evident of what kind of connexion we should be thinking if we 
regarded them strictly as our own sensibles. The truth seems to be 
that the thought of the connexion is rendered easy by certain ideas 
which we have in regard to what we perceive, none of which are 
warranted if the doctrine of the pre-established harmony of sen- 
sibles is correct. We do not ordinarily think that what we perceive 
by means of the senses is wholly internal to our own consciousness. 
We think when we perceive a sensible object, which we do not 
regard as being subjected to change, that something continues to 
exist in the place where we perceived it even after we have ceased 
to be conscious of it. With this in mind we think of our body as 
being associated with our own consciousness, but not in the way of 
being internal to consciousness. The body is rather regarded as a 
condition under which the individual consciousness operates, and 
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this does not fit the view that it is a content of that consciousness. 
So we prefer to say, for example, that our body belongs to us. 
Further, we thmk that we control our body so as to bnng into 
existence new states or positions of it or of its parts, and that this 
control of the sensibles which constitute our body is something 
quite different from bringing sensibles into existence by the mere 
fact of being conscious of them. Y et again, we think that the way 
in which we control our bodies is limited by laws of causation 
which govern the movements and behaviour of physical sensibles, 
and we find it hard to dissociate our thought of these laws of causa- 
tion from the thought that they are operating in sensibles at times 
when the sensibles are not present to our consciousness. It seems 
to be through the influence of such ideas that, dissociating sensibles 
from our own consciousness, we are able to think that certam of 
them are connected with other minds. Just as we say that our 
body belongs to us, we say that other bodies belong to other minds, 
and because we believe that other minds control their bodies as we 
do ours we can thmk that the movements and behaviour of the 
sensibles which we call the body of someone else indicate states of 
the consciousness which controls it. But none of these ideas consort 
with the doctrine of a pre-established harmony of sensibles. The 
basis of the doctrine is that there is nothmg besides the sensibles of 
individual minds and the smgle agency which regulates them in a 
system. The continuity of sensibles or of anything which is con- 
nected with particular sensibles is thereby excluded and with it a 
part of what constitutes the ordmary idea of causality. Further, 
the idea of the control of sensibles by individual mmds seems to 
be essentially irreconcilable with the idea of the pre-established 
system. Yet unless we have these ideas it is difficult to see how we 
come to think that we are aware of other minds and of the ex- 
periences which they are having. One thing indeed may be said in 
answer to this line of thought. It may be said that the design itself 
which harmonizes the experiences of individual minds includes the 
presence in these minds of the ideas which we have been discussing. 
It includes them, we may suppose, for the express purpose of 
enabling each individual mind to have the consciousness of the 
existence of other minds which it would not otherwise attain ; and it 
is thus by our fictions that we come nearest to the truth. It does 
not seem, however, that we need greatly concern ourselves with 
this answer. The air of deceit (as we said earlier) with which the 
whole system is thereby invested is such as would induce distrust 
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of our reason if we felt bound to accept it, and to make us more 
likely, in default of alternatives, to resort to scepticism than to 
belief. 

We may pause here for a moment and consider the course which 
our discussion has taken. We began by supposing that time and 
space must be regarded as the content of consciousness but not as 
the content of merely individual consciousness, because the latter 
supposition would lead to the view that there were as many times 
and spaces as there were different minds. But to hold that time 
and space are a content of consciousness and yet identical for all 
consaousnesses seemed to imply the necessity of thinking that the 
individual mind was in some way dual and that on the one side of 
its nature it was not discernible from the single consciousness of 
which the single time and space order wasj:he content, on the other 
side it was separate and limited and itself involved, as regards the 
character of its consciousness, in a form of association with par- 
ticular periods of time and places in space. A particular status was 
thus assigned to time and space in relation to consciousness, and 
the question arose whether a similar status could be assigned to 
their physical occupants. It seemed that there were reasons for 
thinkmg that the sensibles which appeared to consciousness as 
occupants of time and space belonged to each consciousness in its 
individual and limited aspect and were therefore private to it. 
But such a view at once raises the problem how we can be supposed 
to attain consciousness of the experiences of other minds, and we 
have just found that the line of thought which employs the sup- 
position of a pre-established harmony of sensibles does not seem to 
solve it. This need not disappomt us. It is noticeable that the 
doctrine of a pre-established harmony does not seem to be one 
which is naturally aUied with the ideas regarding time and space 
and the nature of consciousness which we began by maintaining, 
and this of itself suggests that if we attach importance to these 
ideas we should do better to seek a solution with which they would 
be more closely connected. 

In considering whether there are occupants of time and space 
having a like status to that which has been ascribed to time and 
space themselves, we should regard the following points as relevant. 
The first has already been touched on, but we may examine it in a 
little more detail The abstract nature of time and space makes it 
difificult for us to think of them apart from occupants, and we want 
to think of occupants which genuinely belong to them. It is true 
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that we can think that each individual consciousness uses them for 
the location of its own sensibles, but this does not quite meet the 
demand that the time and space order as the content of conscious- 
ness generally should in that capacity have its own occupants. 
Further, if we are disposed to admit that the sensibles of individual 
minds are the only occupants we should recognize that the evan- 
escence which marks them ensures no permanency of occupation. 
We may recall here Kant’s argument in the later Refutation of 
Idealism that our thought necessarily includes the concept of a 
permanent in its consciousness of time. In a way it might be 
sufficient to answer Kant by sa3dng that space itself fills 
the required role in being the complement of time, but the general 
difficulty of entertaining the notion of abstract time and space is 
not removed by the complementary nature of the two abstractions. 
The point on which these considerations seem to converge is this. 
We have said that it belongs to the nature of the identical con- 
sciousness in individual minds that it should be aware of a single 
time and space, and we have also said that it must recognize that 
this time and space is such as to be capable of having occupants. 
The question now is whether we should not be justified if we went 
further and said that in virtue of the same nature of conscious- 
ness we must think it necessary that there should be occupants 
of the time and space order. There seems to be at least a case for 
accepting this view if other considerations point in the same 
direction. 

The second point follows on the first. If consciousness in being 
aware of time and space is also aware that they have occupants, 
it may be asked whether there can be this awareness in advance 
of experience. If we answer, as it seems we must, that it only 
attends on experience, we must consider how our consciousness 
that there are occupants of time and space is conjoined with the 
factors constituting experience. Now it seems that the first and 
most natural movement of thought is to regard an3rthing which 
exhibits itself in consciousness with temporal and spatial charac- 
teristics, as an occupant of time and space having the same status 
as time and space themselves. In other words, before the reflec- 
tive operations of thought begin, the effect on our consciousness 
of the thought that there are occupants of time and space, know- 
able by mind as such, will be that we think of our own sensibles 
as occupants of this kind. It is only on reflection and analysis that 
we begin to think otherwise , it is not difficult to imagine a state 
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in whicli we might think that even our own pains were open to the 
inspection of others, and it is the philosophers who first reach the 
conclusion that our spatial sensibles are private. At this point, 
however, in our reflections we may begin to have doubts. It 
seems once more that we are approaching the view that there are 
deceptions practised on the human mind, although it may be that 
they are for its own advantage. But the position differs in various 
respects from that which was discussed earlier. One difference 
which is plain is that on the suppositions made the mind is not 
deceived in holdmg that there are occupants of time and space 
which are not just the private content of different consciousnesses. 
Again, when it has been allowed that these occupants are in some 
measure independent of individual consciousness, the notion that 
they can have a continuity of existence„which otherwise would 
not be possible is not ruled out, nor are all the elements which 
enter into our notion of causality ruled out Lastly, if we are 
disposed to say that we are at least deceived in thmking that our 
sensibles are these occupants, we should reserve judgement on 
this question until we have considered in what kind of relation to 
them our sensibles may stand. 

Before we take up the last question let us recall here one of the 
points to which reference was made when we were discussing the 
objections to the theory of a pre-established system of sensibles. 
It touches a particular reason for being dissatisfied with the view 
that the only occupants of the time and space order are the 
sensibles which seem on reflection to be private to each individual 
consciousness. We should ordinarily think that certain states and 
positions of our body and its component parts were conditions of 
our perceiving other objects and had an effect on what precisely 
was perceived, ft is possible to translate the description of the 
situation into terms of sensibles and say that there is a fixed ' 
correlation between the sensibles which we call our body and 
other sensibles which we call objects external to our bodies. But 
we must observe that the mind associated with a body is able to 
control its body and thereby to affect its perception of other 
objects, and that this control of the body does not seem to us to 
be a control of certain of our sensibles (the sensibles of our body) 
with which the other sensibles which we perceive are immediately 
correlated. It seems rather to be the control of certain conditions, 
located in the space with which consciousness is associated, which 
affect the perceptions we have of our body just as much as they 
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affect the perceptions we have of other things. We distinguish, 
that is to say, the conditions of sensibles from the sensibles them- 
selves. We shall certainly be disposed to make the Same dis- 
tinction m regard to other things besides our bodies, but the 
special relation in which our consciousness stands to our body 
seems to enforce the distmction more directly and obviously. 

If we are prepared to allow at least provisional validity to the 
conviction that the occupants of the time and space order are not 
confined to the pnvate sensibles of our own and other conscious- 
nesses, we can turn to the question of the relation between these 
other occupants and our sensibles The first point concerns their 
spatial relation. It is important to recognize clearly that there is 
nothmg to debar us from holdmg that the other occupants can be 
where our sensibles are. This follows from the position that there 
is only one and the same space for all consciousness or for any 
consciousnesses or for any elements or aspects of consciousness. 
On such a view there can be no question of supposing that private 
sensibles belong to private spaces, nor of trymg to imagme how 
there can be correlations between private spaces and a space which 
is not private, or correlations between the spatial determinations 
of what is in a private space and the spatial determinations of 
what is in a different space. But to say that other occupants of 
space and our own sensibles are m the same space is not yet to say 
that they can be at the same pomt of space at the same time. We 
shall consider this question more closely in a moment when we 
come to ask whether we can here apply tifie concept of appearance 
and reality, but meantime we can be content to say that there is 
no evident reason for regarding the presence of an occupant at a 
certain point in space as incompatible with the presence there also 
of a sensible. We think that some of our sensibles are such as to 
prevent us having other sensibles of the same kind at the same 
time and place ; thus we cannot see red and green at the same time 
in the same place. Further, we may think of a non-sensible occu- 
pant in such a way as to regard it as exclusive of another. But 
there is no apparent relation of exclusion between non-sensible and 
sensible occupants of space as such, and we can thus return to the 
statement that we are not debarred from holdmg that other 
occupants can be where our sensibles are. Can we go on to say that 
it is reasonable to think our sensibles indicate that where they are 
there are other occupants ? We may here take up again the point 
which was referred to m the last paragraph. It is reasonable. 
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when we have been led to regard the objects of our senses as 
private sensibles, to make a distinction in respect of our bodies 
between ^sensibles and conditions of sensibles and to suppose that, 
when for instance we make a bodily movement, we are controlling 
not the sensibles directly but the conditions of the sensibles. It 
is also reasonable to think that what we are controlling is where 
the control is, and accordingly to think that the conditions of the 
sensibles which we call our body belong to the space with which our 
individual consciousness is associated. But since we are directly 
conscious that the bodily sensibles are in the part of space with 
which our consciousness is associated, it is fair to conclude that 
the conditions of the bodily sensibles belong to the place where 
we are conscious that the bodily sensibles are. If so, we can 
extend this view to cover other sensiblgs than those which we 
call our body, and hold that these other sensibles, too, are where 
their conditions are. But at the same time we must notice that 
apparently we cannot hold that sensibles are always and neces- 
sarily where their conditions are. For when we see our body in a 
mirror we are conscious of the visual sensibles of our body being 
in a different place from that with which our consciousness and 
the conditions of our bodily sensibles are associated. 

It is obvious that the last point is connected with factors which 
we have not yet considered. If we think of sensibles (as opposed 
to other occupants, which there may be, of space) and more par- 
ticularly of sensibles connected with sight, it is apparent both that 
there is some interdependence or connexion of our bodily^ sensibles 
and those which we regard as external objects, and that these two 
sets of sensibles are connected with yet other sensibles. In order 
that we may see^ objects it is not only necessary that our bodily 
sensibles should be such and such, but also that there should be 
certain sensibles of atmosphere and light. If now we transfer our 
attention to the other occupants of space, the existence of which 
we think is the condition of the occurrence of sensibles, we seem 
to be entitled to suppose that these occupants are threefold, 
being connected respectively with our bodily sensibles, with the 
sensibles of the object perceived, and with the sensibles which are 
not the sensibles of the object but are necessary occurrents in 
relation to them. But if these various conditions exist, it does not 
seem in general unintelligible that the spatial position of the 
sensibles which we coimect with an object should be so affected by 
the third set of conditions that they may be where we do not think 
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the object is. We habitually recognize such a situation when, 
seeing ourselves in a mirror, we say either that the space occupied 
by the mirror appears to be occupied by our body, or 'that our 
body appears to be in the space where the mirror is. 

What has been said leads directly to the question whether we 
can here employ the concept of appearance and express the rela- 
tion between sensibles and the occupants of space which are their 
conditions as the relation between the appearance of a thing and 
the thing itself. To answer this question we must consider certain 
ways in which we use the concept of appearance and ask how they 
would apply to the position we are conceiving or what difficulties 
they involve. To begin with we often contrast a thing and its 
appearance when both the thing and its appearance are thought 
of in terms of sensibles. ,When we say that a circular disk appears 
to be elliptical if our view of it is not from the front but from the 
side, we may be taken to contrast one sensible with another, the 
front view with the side view. If we then hold that the one sensible 
is what the thing is and the other what it appears to be, we 
seem bound to encounter difficulties. The doctrine clearly implies 
that the thing is what it is apart from our consciousness of it. 
But here there is the general difficulty that if we conceive what it 
is in terms of sensibles we are conceiving it in terms of something 
which is not properly thinkable except in connexion with our 
consciousness or with another individual consciousness. Let us 
suppose, however, that we waive this difficulty and hold that the 
sensible form of the thing is conceivable as existing apart from 
our consciousness. In that case we have still to determine what 
nature or status we should assign to the sensibles which we call 
the thing’s appearance. It is possible to say that in the instance 
of the disk we regard the elliptical shape as appesirance because we 
think it is not the thing’s own sensible form, but is rather some- 
thing in our consciousness which is caused by the thing and the 
conditions of our perception. It must, however, be with some 
reluctance that we explain the appearance of a thing as an effect 
which the thing causes ; for we do not normally regard an effect as 
the appearance of that which causes it. It is an indication of this 
that we say that a thing appears such and such, not that it causes 
such and such an appearance. On the other hand, it should in 
fairness be allowed that if we refer to causation in such a coimexion 
it is causation in the special sense appropriate to the relation be- 
tween an object and the consciousness which perceives it, and 
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it has not the connotation belonging to the causation of one 
object by another But this line of thought would lead us to say 
that the thing was the object apart from consciousness and that 
the appearance was the object as perceived. In that case we could 
not contrast the perceiving of the object as it is with the perceiving 
of the object as it appears, because perceiving makes all that is 
perceived appearance. If at this point it is asserted that what we 
call appearance is connected with consciousness of somethmg 
other than the object, it will no longer be possible to claim that the 
appearance is an effect of a thmg and of the conditions of conscious- 
ness only m the sense in which bemg perceived is an effect pro- 
duced by the thmg which is perceived. The appearance regarded 
as an effect must be admitted to be like other effects at least in the 
respect that it is taken to be somethmg which is other than its 
causes. Not only do we then encounter the general objection to 
regarding an appearance as a kind of effect of the thing of which it 
is said to be an appearance, but there is also the further difficulty 
of determining the grounds on which we distinguish sensibles which 
we call appearances from those which we do not. We may be 
inclined to think that when we see the disk as an ellipse we are 
seeing it wrongly and we therefore call the elliptical shape appear- 
ance or the apparent shape of the disk. But it seems clear on 
reflection that to see the disk as an ellipse is the right or normal 
way of seeing it from the side, just as to see it as a circle is the 
right or normal way of seeing it from the front. If we say that the 
latter shape more closely resembles the real shape than the former 
we are in fact treating both sensibles as appearances and simply 
making a distinction between those appearances which resemble 
the thing more and those which resemble it less. 

These considerations could be followed out in further detail, but 
enough has perhaps been said to show that there are difficulties in 
giving a satisfactory account of the concept of appearance if we try 
to connect it simply with a difference between some sensibles and 
others. But this is not the only line which can be taken. There is 
another which is not only m itself, it may be, more intelligible but 
also more Hkely to consort with our other conclusions. It is that 
suggested by the contrast not between one sensible shape and 
another but between a shape which is thinkable or intelligible and 
a shape which is sensible. The thinkable shape is comprised m the 
relations, apprehended by the understanding, which exist between 
the parts of an object occupying a particular volume of space ; its 
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sensible shapes are the various sensibles presented for sight or 
touch. If this distinction is adopted, the former can be regarded as 
the shape of the object, the latter as the appearances of ife shape; 
or puttmg the matter more generally, we can say that what we 
apprehend by thought is the thmg itself, what we sense is its appear- 
ances. Now it seems that such a position might be connected with 
a doctrine which held that the thing itself, though not its sensibles 
or appearances, could exist independently of consciousness. To 
hold this, however, would mvolve a separation of the thing and its 
appearances (since the latter are allowed to be subjective while the 
former are not), and it seems that we should recur to the view that 
the appearances are some sort of effect produced in consciousness 
by the thing. The objections to such a view we have just discussed. 
They are avoided if we arf able to hold that the intelligible object is 
contained in the consciousness apprehending it no less than are the 
appearances which it offers to sense. The crux in understanding 
the concept of appearance is to see how it is possible to maintain, 
as it seems desirable to maintain, the unity of what the thing is and 
of what it appears If both are placed within consciousness, and if 
"they are connected with the distinction of the intelligible and the 
sensible, their unity seems to be understandable. For the state- 
ment that what is understood is also what is sensed seems in itself 
not to be difficult. Difficulty only arises if the sensible and the 
inteUigible are supposed to belong to different orders of bemg, the 
order of consciousness and its contents and the order of an external 
world independent of consciousness. 

Before we proceed further we should note one or two corollaries 
of this position. We notice first that the same result as regards the 
unity of the thing and its appearances would be obtained if instead 
of pla ring both the thing and its sensibles witlfin consciousness 
both were made external to consciousness. The former alternative 
has to be preferred on the ground that there are valid objections to 
thinlfing of sensibles as independent of consciousness. Secondly, it 
seems that we must begin to be doubtful whether the appearances 
are any less real than the thing of which they are appearances. 
There are differences to be marked which we shall consider later, 
but we shall hardly wish to say that the appearances of a thing are 
iUusory or that they are what the thing is not. The last point leads 
to another. It is not impossible to combine with the account of 
appearance which we have been discussing the recognition of a 
subsidiary or derivative sense of the word, so long as it is seen to be 
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a different sense. We saw earlier the difficulties of explaining the 
concept of appearance in terms of the comparison of some sensibles 
with others. But we may still recognize a use of the word based on 
such a comparison, which has a connexion with the idea of illusion 
or unreality. The bentness of the straight stick, when it is seen in 
water, is thought to be apparent (or illusory) in a sense m which its 
straightness is not, when it is seen out of the water. But if we 
reflect further on the matter, it seems that this contrast is itself 
dependent on the distinction between the sensible and the intel- 
ligible. There is nothing erroneous or illusory in having the sensible 
of a line which is bent, if the stick is in water. It is only in a mis- 
understanding of the intelligible shape of the stick, to which its 
sensible appearance may give rise, that there can be error or 
illusion. If we wish to recognize a particular application of the 
word ‘appearance’, when it is used of sensibles, which may, or are 
likely to, produce a misunderstanding of the nature of the object, 
there is no reason why we should not do so. We tend to apply this 
usage to the stick in water, because the conditions of refraction of 
light are not always understood or may not be known to be pre- 
sent. We do not habitually apply it to the elliptical sensibles of a ' 
penny, because there is no likelihood of our coming to think when 
we see the ellipses that the penny is not round. But of course there 
is no dffference of principle in the two cases. 

We have now to consider how this way of interpreting the con- 
cept of appearance fits the views which we have been led to take of 
the nature of our consciousness of the time and space order, and of 
its occupants and sensibles. In general we shall be disposed to 
think that the permanent occupants of time and space are the in- 
telligible objects of consciousness, that they have a like status to 
that of the time and space order itself, and that they are that of 
which sensibles can be called the appearances. Further, the dis*- 
tinction between the permanent occupants of the time and space 
order and their sensibles, or between things and their appearances, 
is to be connected with the dual nature of our consciousness. The 
unity of things and sensibles is possible because they are both con- 
tents of the consciousness which apprehends them; they could not 
have the kind of unity which we attribute to them if it were 
necessary to hold that the things were not contained in the con- 
sciousness to which the sensibles belong. Their distinction, on the 
other hand, is possible because consciousness itself is not simple. 
Thedistinguishing marks of the intelligible objects of consciousness. 
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over and above their intelligibility, are that they are the 
common objects of different individual consciousnesses and that 
they are relatively permanent, whereas their sensible appearances 
are private or confined to the moments in which they are present 
in an individual mmd. In these respects and in this contrast with 
sensibles their status resembles that of time and space and can be 
expressed in the same way. As was said of time and space, so also it 
must be said of an intelligible object, that it is at once the content 
of a single and universal consciousness and also of many mdividual 
consciousnesses, and that in being so it does not become many but 
rernains single and identical. We have seen that the presup- 
position of any such statement is that individual consciousnesses, 
despite their separation, are in some respect or other identical. 

Keeping this general position m mind, we must consider some 
particular difliculties which present themselves when we reflect on 
the nature of intelligible objects and their relation to sensibles. 
The TriaiTi difficulty is how to answer the question in what respect 
the objects which we have called intelligible objects are in fact in- 
telligible. If should be observed that when we were considering 
whether the antithesis of a thing and its appearance might not be 
connected with that of the intelligible and the sensible, the illustra- 
tion taken was one which does not seem quite to serve our present 
purpose. What we considered was the difference between the geo- 
metrical shape of an object and its apparent or sensible shape. But 
it is hard not to allow that if the geometrical shape which is 
thought qf is the geometrical shape of an object and not merely of 
a volume of space it must be conceived in terms of sensibles. It 
seems that if we think for instance of a solid cube, we conceive a 
cubical volume of space occupied throughout by pertam sensibles. 
The space occupied is not thought to be a sensible or many sen- 
sibles, but the occupant is. This might be taken to imply that the 
space is intelligible but not its occupant. We need not, however, 
say this; for the occupant of a space possesses the intelligible 
spatial relations of the space which it occupies. The difficulty is not 
in saying that the sensible occupants of a space are not merely 
sensible but also intelligible. It is rather in saying that the space, 
of which we think, is occupied by sensibles. When mdeed we see 
a plane surface of a certain shape, we can maintain that we appre- 
hend an area of space occupied by sensibles and that the geo- 
metrical relations of these sensibles are intelligible to us. But 
when we think of a sohd cube, the case is different. If we hold that 
4753 q 
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sensibles do not exist apart from sensuous consciousness, we can- 
not assert that the cubical volume of space to which we refer is 
occupied'^by sensibles, since we have not sensuous consciousness of 
the whole of that which we think occupies it. What then are we to 
think? We may be tempted to revise our view radically, and 
suppose that all we can assert is that a certain series of sensibles 
is possible, and in certain circumstances necessary, and that these 
sensibles belong in respect of their location to the space of which 
we ttii-nk. But to suppose this is to suppose that when we seem to 
be aware of objects there is nothing except time and space and a 
system of sensibles which are private to each individual conscious- 
ness. The objections to this view we have discussed, and they 
seem to make it untenable. When we refer to intelligible objects 
which are occupants of the time and space order, it is not enough 
to think that these intelligible objects are no more than the intel- 
ligible nature of sensibles or the intelligible principles which govern 
their occurrence. They must be thought to be intelligible entities 
the whole nature of which is not comprised in the system of the 
sensibles which are their appearances 
But to insist on these points does not resolve the difficulty of 
determining what sort of nature we are to attribute to those intel- 
ligible objects which we suppose are occupants of the time and 
space order. There is one way of describing them which we may 
consider. We may perhaps make use of the notion of a system of 
sensibles connected with a certain volume of space in the following 
way. We can suppose that the volume of space connected with a 
system of sensibles is occupied by something, not sensible, but in- 
telligible, and that it is of this occupant of the space where they 
appear that the,sensibles are the appearances. If so much can be 
said of it, it will at any rate as an occupant of a certain space have 
itself the intelligibility of the spatial relations of the space which It 
is known to occupy. We shoffid get back thus to the notion of a 
geometrical object, which though not sensible (our sensibles being 
its appearances) was yet an object and not merely a volume of 
space. Now there may be something to be said for this way of 
regarding the matter, but there is a difficulty about it which we 
should consider. The difficulty arises from the fact that we con- 
ceive different systems of sensibles in the same object-containing 
space, and this seems to throw doubt on the conclusion that the 
intelligible object occupies exactly the space which we think ex- 
hibits, or provides location for, a particular system of sensibles. 
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Thus when we think about some object which we normally regard 
as solid, we may conceive its sensibles either in the m ann er referred 
to in the last paragraph or as the scientist conceives them?. By the 
scientist the solid is resolved into a space occupied here and there 
by atoms or ions, the total area of occupation bemg far less than 
that which is unoccupied. If the latter conception is accepted, it 
seems natural to conclude that though the alternative conception 
of the supposed sohd object may correctly describe a system of 
sensibles capable of occurring under certain specified conditions, 
yet there is no intelligible object occup5dng the whole volume of 
space which the system of sensibles is imagined to occupy. On the 
other hand, the conclusion does not seem to be inevitable. It can 
presumably be said that even if the solid is resolved into the sen- 
sibles of an imagined system of dispersed atoms, it is not necessary 
to think that the intervals between atoms have no occupant be- 
cause it IS not occupied by anything to which the sensibles of atoms 
can be attributed. Space may be a plenum, as many have sup- 
posed, though what fills it we do not know. If it is a plenum, we 
can say that there is always an intelhgible ‘ somewhat ’ co-extensive 
with the space of any system of sensibles which we may conceive. 
It must be admitted, however, that simply to say that there is 
something occupying any space with which we connect sensibles 
does not contribute much to the intelligibility of the so-called in- 
telligible object. The significance even of its spatial volume, which 
we have claimed as part of its intelligibility, does not amount to 
much unless we can assert that the spatial volume marks the 
boundaries of a set of qualities, serving to distinguish what 
occupies a particular part of space as opposed to what occupies 
another part. But it is doubtful if we are entitled to assert with 
confidence that the spatial boundaries of any distinctive system^ of 
jiPn gi' Wftt! exactly corresponds with the boundaries of a distinctive 
part of the intelligible content of space. 

It seems that there is some difficulty regarding the intelligibi- 
lity of the occupants of space so far as they are distinguished from 
the sensibles which are associated with our apprehension of them. 
In this connexion it is desirable to consider certain points reg^ding 
the relation between the individual consciousness and the intelli- 
gibility of the object. When reference is made to the inteUi^bility 
of the object, one thing which may be meant is what an individual 
consciousness, which is conscious of objects, understands in regard 
to them. Another thing which may be meant is not what a 
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particular consdousness understands, but what there is to be under- 
stood. If we think of the first meaning, we can ask the question 
whether '"aJl mdividual consciousness can or must conceive the 
nature of the objects about which they think in the same way. 
The answer to this question seems to be that we must suppose 
there is somethmg common in the way in which each consciousness 
thinTfs of objects, but that, since thought develops in reflection or 
the process of thmkmg, what is intelligible to various conscious- 
nesses will be at a different level for one consciousness and 
another. From this point of view we must say that the intelli- 
gibility of objects in the second sense is something which is not 
apprehended in full by any individual consciousness. Something 
of its nature is apprehended by each consciousness, because all 
consciousness is dual and not merely individual, and more may be 
apprehended by reflection. But the fact that the individual con- 
sciousness has the nature and limitations which we have dis- 
cussed earher implies that only a part of what is intelligible to 
umversal consciousness will be intelligible to it. We must not 
therefore approach the exammation of what the nature of objects 
is for thought on the basis either that this nature is completely 
discoverable or that we have only to consider what is present in 
the thought of every consciousness. We must start with the latter 
and work out its implications so far as we can. Let us review in 
this light .some of the points on which we have already reflected. 

We may first take it to be a fundamental feature of our con- 
sciousness that we think that the external objects of which we are 
conscious are objects of which others, too, may be conscious, and 
also that we think we may be conscious of the same object at 
different times and that others may be conscious of it at the same 
time as we are or at different times. It is obvious that what is 
thus ascribed to the object is not something of which we are 
sensibly conscious but something of which we think. In other 
words, what we are conscious of is the intelligible nature of the 
object, and our consciousness itself in this respect is not that part 
of our consciousness which is determined and limited by our 
association with a particular location in time and space. So much 
we can say without hesitation when we seek to explain the state- 
ment that we are conscious of intelligible objects. But difficulties 
anse when we become aware of the nature of sensibles. Until we 
have this awareness we are content to think that the characters 
referred to can be attributed to objects as they appear to sensuous 
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consciousness. When reflection shows that sensibles are both 
private to individual consciousness and momentary, and caimot 
be what we first thought them to be, it is inevitable thaf the way 
in which we think about objects should be revised. But for any 
revision the condition remains that we should be able to thinV 
that what we are conscious of can have a duration extending 
beyond the moments in which we apprehend it, and that others 
also can be conscious of it To this we should add that we should 
also be able to think that objects not only endure but change, that 
their changes are continuous, and that they are governed by 
principles or exhibit a system. If it be asked why in formulating 
any account of the objects of consciousness it is necessary that 
these conditions should be observed, the answer in accordance 
with the general positioig which we have been considering will be 
that the conditions belong to the consciousness which is identical 
in all consciousnesses and that it is by this consciousness that 
objects themselves are constituted. It is because we have to think 
of these conditions that we cannot be content with the account, 
which we are first disposed to accept, so soon as we realize what the 
nature of sensibles is. To reduce objects to a system of sensibles 
is a natural and immediate outcome of this realization, but though 
it may in part satisfy the condition that objects must be thought 
to exhibit a system, it satisfies none of the others. Accordingly it 
becomes necessairy to think that in apprehending sensibles we do 
not only apprehend sensibles and the principles or system govern- 
ing their occurrence but something else. One alternative, when this 
point is reached, is to suppose that the object is one thing and the 
sensibles another, and that we arrive at our consciousness of the 
former through some process of inference. But it seems impossible 
either to give any sufficient explanation of the nature of the in- 
ference or to be satisfied with an account of our consciousness of an 
object whidh holds that it is conscious of two objects which are 
separate. There is, however, another alternative. Consciousness 
contains also the obscure notion of the thing and its appearances, 
and it seems to be this notion with which reflection needs to con- 
cern itself. Its analysis has been the subject of our recent dis- 
cussion, and has seemed to suggest certain conclusions. They are 
that the concept of appearance should be connected with the anti- 
thesis of the sensible and the intelligible, that the unity of the 
thing and its appearances is essential to the concept, and that the 
required unity can only be intelligibly maintained if we suppose 
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that both the thing and the appearances fall within the unity of 
consciousness and further that the thing is temporal and spatial 
as its appearances are. 

When we thus consider the course which reflection on the nature 
of objects may take there are some points which seem to emerge. 
In the first place, it seems that the nature of objects is not repre- 
sented in our consciousness by a fixed or final concept, though 
there are certain elements in our thought about their nature which 
are permanent and necessary. In the second place, if we ask what 
the object is apart from its appearances or what the intelligible 
is apart from sensibles, it is doubtful whether we can hope to do 
much more than point to those permanent and necessary elements 
in our thought to which we have referred. But what can be said 
of the object without reference to its sensibles does not comprise 
all that belongs to its intelligible nature. We have already noticed 
that the order or system which is apprehended in sensibles is not 
itself sensible but intelligible. When once it has been recognized 
that the whole nature of the object cannot be thought to be com- 
prised in its sensibles, there is no objection to including m its 
intelligible nature whatever system we think belongs to its sen-' 
sibles. Indeed, it is necessary to do so if we are to indicate rightly 
what is meant by the intelligible nature of the object, and without 
reference to this aspect of its intelligibility it would not seem pos- 
sible to understand the character of the explanations of science. 

It is worth while to give a little consideration to this last matter, 
since it will elucidate what we should think about the intelligi- 
bility of objects. It seems that in the last resort the explanations 
or h 3 ?potheses offered by science of the nature of objects must 
necessarily be conceived in terms of the S3^tematic relations in 
time and space of imagined sensibles. Further, if it is supposed 
that the imagined sensibles cannot actually be experienced, th^ 
must be thought to stand in such necessary relations to sensibles 
which can be experienced, that the truth of the explanation or 
h 3 ^othesis is capable of being verified. This general statement 
vill serve at the outset, but there are some points connected with 
it which should be considered. It may at any rate be claimed that 
such a way of regarding the answers of science to questions about 
the nature of physical things enables us to see that there need be 
no incompatibility of the doctrines of science with the statements 
we ordinarily make about things of which we have sensible ex- 
perience. Our ordinary statements concern the sensible appear- 
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ances of things under certain conditions and may be entirely 
correct in regard to them, the statements of science concern 
different sensible appearances of things under other conditions, 
and the two need not contradict each other. But a difficulty may 
nevertheless be felt regarding the relation of the two of 

statements. We are certainly disposed to say that the doctrines 
of science render the nature of objects more intelligible to us, but 
if science and our ordinary account of things concern different 
sets of sensibles we may ask why this should be so. The answer, of 
course, is that the two sets of sensibles are not disconnected and 
that therefore an account of the system of the one may explain the 
system of the other; for instance it seems easy to understand 
how changes which we perceive in things are explained by changes 
in their molecular strucliure. There may be held to be more diffi- 
culty in the statement that it is in terms of sensibles that science 
formulates its concepts. One objection may be that it would be 
nearer the mark to say that they are formulated in terms of 
thinkable entities of which sensibles actual or imagined are con- 
ceived as the results on manifestations. But we may ask whether 
these thinkable entities are or are not assigned durations, positions 
in space, movements, degrees of resistance or attraction, and the 
like, which are all determinate. If determinate predicates formu- 
lated on these lines are assigned to them, it is hard to say that they 
are not being conceived with the help of the imagination of 
sensibles. If, on the other hand, the thinkable entities are not thus 
determinately conceived, we caimot say that the scientific explana- 
tion or h3^othesis is in terms of these entities. It must so fax as it 
is scientific be in terms of something determinately conceived and 
formulated, and it wUl be necessary to have recourse to the system 
of sensibles in order to satisfy tMs requirement. This is by no 
fneans to say that the notion of the thinkable entities plaj^ no 
part in the justification of the scientific account, since all that is 
being maintained is that the scientific explanation is not in terms 
of them. We are apt indeed to think that science is more abstracted 
from sensibles than it really is. If we search for a reason it is pCT- 
haps to be found in the fact that the systematic relations between 
sensibles are susceptible to and require the most abstract mathe- 
matical formulation. But we should not on that account fail to 
recognize that since the relations are between sensibles the sen- 
sibles must enter into the scientific conception. The other objec- 
tion to the statement that we should regard the explanations of 
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science as being ultimately conceived in terms of sensibles is of a 
different kind. It must be allowed that the sensibles conceived by 
science are not necessarily thought to be capable of being actually 
experienced, and the question may legitimately be asked what 
validity can belong to an explanation which is in terms of that 
which is not held to exist. It should be observed that this diffi- 
culty is not really different from that of conceiving an object in 
terms of sensibles which might be experienced but are not. But 
it is more sharply seen when it is thought that the sensibles never 
exist and even that it is impossible that they should. It is here 
that we obtain confirmation for the view that the notion of think- 
able entities other than sensibles is required for the justification 
of scientific explanations no less than for those of common sense. 
The explanation in terms of sensibles is o;ply justified because it is 
the way in which we imagine ourselves as sensuously conscious of 
that of which we think. The situation is seen clearly enough when 
we reflect on the continuity of duration or change which we attri- 
bute to things. Continuity of sensibles is fictitious, but we can be 
justified in i m a g ining a continuity of sensibles if we recognize that 
we are thinkmg of the character of something of which we cannot 
be conscious without imagining ourselves to be conscious of it 
sensuously. When we put the matter to ourselves in this way we 
may notice that the more reflective processes of our thought stiU 
have an affinity to that initial stage at which we think objects 
exist as they appear to us whether we are sensuously conscious 
of them or not. What has supervened is the recognition of 
certain fictions and at the same time the justification of 'them 
on the ground that they are in a measure approximations to the 
truth. 

r 

The last remarks serve to remind us of the factor of imagina^ 
tion in our consciousness of objects. It is desirable to recur once 
more to this topic, recalling some of the considerations which we 
have had before us, more particularly in § 2 of Chapter II, and 
adding some others, with the aim of determining how the imagina- 
tion should he regarded in relation to the general position which 
we have discussed. We must begin by drawing a distinction 
between the work of the imagination in our consciousness of that 
which we take to be real, and its work in constructing objects 
which are not regarded as other than imaginary. In the one case 
we think that what we imagine exists as we imagine it, in the 
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other we think that it does not exist at all. It is the former case 
which we have chiefly to consider, since our concern is with our 
consciousness of the real, and one question we shall ask is whether 
it has the nature usually attributed to imagination and should bear 
its name. But it will be necessary to keep both states of conscious- 
ness in mind if the nature of each can be made clearer by contrast 
with the other. When we try to express what imagination is, we 
may think of Kant’s description of it as 'the faculty of having an 
object before the mind in intuition even without its presence’ (das 
Vermdgen einen Gegenstand auch ohne dessen Gegenwart in der 
Anschauung vorzustellen— B 151) . But there is much which is not 
clear in this statement In the first place, the notion of the presence 
of an object needs explanation. If we are conscious of the object 
in imagining it, it is in tljat sense present to our consciousness. In 
another sense, however, it may be said not to be present. It may 
be so situated in space in relation to ourselves that we cannot have 
sensuous consciousness of it, or its existence may belong to a 
different date in time to the date of our consciousness so that again 
our consciousness of it cannot be sensuous. This line of thought 
would seem to suggest not that m imagination we fail to be con- 
scious of the object but that we are conscious of it in a different way 
from that of sensuous consciousness. On the other hand, when we 
ask what is meant by the ability to have the object before the mind 
in intuition despite its absence, the suggestion seems to be that 
since the object is absent, what we have before the mind is some- 
thing other than the object. We thus have the notion of a mental 
image which has spatial characteristics and is endowed by the 
mind with location in time and space, or, as Kant puts it, is before 
the mind in intuition, and it is this mental image of which we 
suppose that we are conscious. We need not here (fiscuss what Kant 
himself thought or which view suits his doctrines better. Our task 
is rather to see how we should interpret the matter in the light 
of our other conclusions. 

Let us consider how we should regard the contention that we 
cannot apprehend the object itself if we are not sensuously con- 
scious of it. It seems plain that such a contention agrees only with 
the view that in being conscious of an object we are conscious of no 
more than a collection of sensibles now existing. It does not agree 
with a view which would allow the object to be a succession of 
sensibles, because we cannot be said to be sensuously conscious of 
past sensibles. Nor again does it agree with a view which makes 

47SJ X 
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the object a system of possible sensibles; for certainly possible 
sensibles are not something of which we are sensuously conscious. 
Still less Can we accept it if we hold that the object of which we are 
conscious is more even than a system of possible sensibles or that it 
has an intelligible nature apprehended by our intelligence, and 
characterized by a permanence, continuity, and independence of 
individual consciousness which no sensible can possess. In accor- 
dance with any of these last views it is necessary to think that we 
can be conscious of something of which we are not conscious 
sensuously. We are then inclined to take a further step. What we 
'are not sensuously conscious of we suppose we apprehend by 
thought or intelligence or understanding, and the understanding is 
not here engaged, as Kant held, simply with a universal or a con- 
cept but is apprehending a particular e;pstent. But recognizing 
this we must reflect, as we did earlier, that even if there are limita- 
tions belonging to the intelhgence or understanding of the indi- 
vidual mind, they are not the same limitations as those which 
belong to its sensuous consciousness. In its sensuous operation 
consciousness is associated with a particular location in time and 
space, and it is necessary that the object should be in certain’ 
temporal and spatial relations to the consciousness as thus located. 
This is what is meant by the necessity that the object should be 
present. When it is not sensuous consciousness but the understand- 
ing which is involved we can be conscious of an object wherever we 
are and whether or not the object is now existing. 

These remarks, however, only touch part of the problem whether 
and, if so, in what way we can be conscious of an object of which we 
have no sensuous consciousness. As we saw earlier it is hard to 
think of consciousness of an object, into which no consciousness of 
sensibles enters, “"it is not enough to say that the intelligible nature 
of an object is apprehended by the understanding, and that the 
understanding is not limited by the conditions of sensuous con- 
sciousness. If in apprehending the object we cannot dispense with 
sensibles, the question arises how without sensuous consciousness 
we can be conscious of sensibles. Now it seems that we are bound 
to recognize that the mind has the capacity of a non-sensuous con- 
sciousness of sensibles. We can think of three forms of such con- 
sciousness. In memory we are conscious of sensibles which have 
been part of our own past experience, and memory is not sensuous 
consciousness nor is it subject to its limitations. We are also con- 
scious of sensibles which we believe that other minds than our own 
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are experiencing or have experienced. Lastly we are conscious of 
sensibles which might be or might have been present to some con- 
sciousness or other in certain conditions, despite the non-Mfilment 
of the conditions. Neither of the last two forms of consciousness, 
any more than the first, is a form of sensuous consciousness. Our 
task will be to examine these three forms, and in considering their 
nature to see whether we understand them better if we regard them 
as operations of the imagination, or whether they should be re- 
garded as being different from imagination in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

Beginning with memory we can see that it is not sensuous con- 
sciousness because it does not depend on those temporal and spatial 
relations of the object of our consciousness to our body and its 
operations which sensuous consciousness requires. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be contended that in memory the object of consciousness is 
necessarily either intelligible or such as to be an object of conscious- 
ness generally. If I remember a sensation of colour or a feeling of 
heat, that which I am now conscious of is not more inteUigible than 
the sensation or feeling which I had at the time when I was sen- 
suously conscious, and it is not somethmg of which any one else 
can be conscious in the way that I am ; no one else can remember 
my sensation or feeling. Here then we have a state of consciousness 
describable as non-sensuous consciousness of a sensible which 
despite the fact that it is non-sensuous must not be classed with 
states of consciousness of which the objects are intelligible and 
co mm on to all consciousness. There seems, however, to be no 
valid objection to our recognizing this form of consciousness along 
with the other forms, and what has been said of it may perhaps 
serve as a description of one kind of memory. The description, 
however, does not seem to apply to all the forms of memory, and 
even as regards the particular form which it covers needs some 
qualification. Not aU memory seems to be of sensibles. We can 
remember t hinkin g or desiring this or that, but the thought or 
desire which is remembered is not a sensible. It may be true that 
such an object of memory as a thought or desire is not remembered 
without an accompan3dng memory of certain sensibles; for when 
we remember we assign that which we remember at least approxi- 
mately to some period in time, and it may not be easy to do this if 
all memory of sensibles is eliminated. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that in the instance of which we are thinking something is remem- 
bered which is not a sensible, even if sensibles are remembered at 
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the samft time. But something of the same sort seems to hold dso 
in regard to the other instance of memory which we were first con- 
sidering. "We ought to ask ourselves whether in fact we normally 
remember sensibles in dissociation from ever3d:hing else. When 
we consider the point it seems that in most cases we remember 
sensibles as objects or features of objects, and that when now and 
again we remember something more subjective such as a feeling of 
heat or a smell it is at least remembered in connexion with objects 
which are also remembered. Now so far as it is the existence of an 
object that is remembered, we must notice that this is something 
of which even in the original apprehension we were non-sensuously 
conscious. There need not therefore be so wide a difference here 
between present and past apprehension, as there is between pre- 
sent and past consciousness of sensibles. What is never sensuously 
apprehended can as well be apprehended when it is past in rdation 
to our consciousness as when it is present. There is accordingly no 
temptation to suppose with reference to this element in what we 
remember that when we remember we apprehend not the object 
which we formerly apprehended but an image of it. What this 
analysis provisionally suggests is that in memory we are conscious 
again of an object of which we were once conscious, and as regards 
its sensibles also apprehend again what we once apprehended sen- 
suously, but now in a form of consciousness which is non-sensuous. 
If this be so we can now decide whether memory should be regarded 
as an operation of the imagination. The answer does not seem to be 
in doubt. If imagmation is taken to be a form of consciousness, the 
object or content of which is wholly internal to the present moment 
of consciousness and neither has nor had any being independent of 
it, it seems plain^that memory is not imagination. 

When we turn to the two other forms in which we seem to have 
non-sensuous consciousness of sensibles we may be inclined to 
think that one of them is easier to understand than the other. In 
being aware of sensibles which others experience, we hold that these 
sensibles exist and that therefore there is something of which we can 
be aware. On the other hand, when we are conscious of sensibles 
which would exist or would have existed in certain circumstances, 
it seems that that of which we are conscious neither has nor has 
had any existence since the conditions of its existence have not 
been fulfilled. But the first form of consciousness cannot in truth 
claim to be free from the difficulties of the second. The reason is 
this. We cannot maintain that we have direct consciousness of 
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sensibles existing in the minds of others, since such a view would 
be contrary to the private and individual nature of sensibles ; but 
we can maintain that because we are aware what spngil^iog must 
exist for a consciousness such as our own under certain conditions 
and are also aware that from time to time the conditions are ful- 
filled for such a consciousness, we can know what sensibles are 
present in the experience of a given mind. In other words, nnipgg 
we are prepared to defend the view that when we are conscious 
what sensibles must exist under what conditions we are conscious 
of something which is not merely the content of our own individual 
consciousness, it is difficult to see how we can be aware of the 
existence of sensibles in the minds of others. We ought therefore 
to consider the second form of consciousness to which we have 
been referring before the^rst, and if we are satisfied in regard to it, 
it seems that we need not feel a difiiculty about the other. 

The state of consciousness of which we have to think is con- 
sciousness of the existence of an object, but it is not accompanied 
by sensuous consciousness of the sensibles which we should ex- 
perience if, for instance, we saw or touched it ; so far the state is 
one which resembles memory, but it is not memory because the 
object of which we are conscious is not an object of which we 
remember having had sensuous experience. Thus I can be con- 
scious of objects or events which belong to the past and were never 
experienced by me or which are in the present but so situated that 
I cannot apprehend them by sense. I cannot think of them without 
thinking of sensibles. What then is the nature of the thought or 
consciousness of the sensibles without which I cannot apprehend 
such objects ? It cannot be said that I am conscious, though now 
non-sensuously, of sensibles which I once apprehended sensuously 
as belonging to the objects, and therefore it seemS that the account 
to be given must be different from the account which we gave of 
memory. It seems natural to say that if the sensibles of which I 
am conscious are not actual or are not sensibles which exist or have 
existed, what I am conscious of is something which has no being 
apart from my individual consciousness and is therefore in the 
proper sense imagin ary. But we must hesitate about such an 
answer. I may judge that my consciousness is right, and in so 
judging I must suppose that my consciousness is operating as con- 
sciousness ought to operate. In connexion with the same thought I 
suppose that others may be conscious of that of which I am con- 
scious and I claim that their consciousness should be the same as 
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mine. But if this is so it means that even as regards the sensibles 
which enter into the content of my consciousness I do not think 
that they are such as to belong to my individual consciousness 
alone. 

Is there any sense in which we can say that we apprehend some- 
thing real when we apprehend these imrealized sensibles of which 
we have been thin kin g ? There is an answer to this question which 
we may consider at the outset. It may be suggested that though 
the sensibles have not formed part of the sensuous experience of 
any individual mind, they belong or have belonged to the sensuous 
side of a consciousness which is not individual. It seems, however, 
on reflection, that the whole account of sensuous consciousness 
which we have been led to adopt is incompatible with such a view. 
Sensuous consciousness, so it seems, is essentially consciousness 
associated with an occupant of space at a certain time (the animate 
body), and is so determined and limited by this association that it is 
individual and not universal. It may perhaps be said that con- 
sciousness which is not individual can conceive an animate body at 
any point in space and thereby apprehend the sensibles which the 
consciousness of such a body will have in relation to the other ’ 
occupants of space. If this means that the non-individual mind 
apprehends the sensibles which the consciousness of a particular 
animate body (which does not exist) would have if it existed, the 
state of consciousness of the non-individual mind is comparable to 
that of our mmds when we apprehend what sensibles would be pre- 
sent to consciousness if certain conditions were fulfilled. But this 
state of consciousness is not sensuous consciousness of sensibles, 
and therefore we cannot say that real sensibles and imaginary 
sensibles (neither bemg sensuously apprehended by us) are 
distinguishable because the former are objects of sensuous conscious- 
ness in the universal or supra-individual mind. It is not possible to 
avoid this conclusion by maintaining that what is conceived by 
such a mind is ipso facto real or actual, or, in other words, that 
when this mind conceives a body and its experiences the body 
exists and its experiences exist. The reason why such a view can- 
not be held is that it would at once make reality unintelligible. It 
is intelligible to hold that if an animate body were now in the space 
where, e.g., a block of stone is, it would have such and such sensa- 
tions ; it is not intelligible to t hink of the body and the stone as 
existing in the same place at the same time. In this way the 
necessity that reality should be intelligible inevitably precludes the 
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idea that a supra-individual mmd can create or enjoy at will any 
sensuous consciousness which it chooses to conceive. 

If we are dissatisfied, as it seems we must be, with this answer to 
the problem of unrealized sensibles, we must consider whether 
there is any other. It may perhaps be suggested that what is pre- 
sent to our consciousness should rather be descnbed as imaginary 
sensibles which we know that we should judge to be real under 
certam conditions. But in offering such a description we should 
realize the points of distinction which it implies between such 
sensibles and the objects or constructions of the mere imagination. 
The judgement which is referred to coimects the sensibles of which 
we' are non-sensuously conscious with the thought of an order or 
system of sensibles. Further it seems, if our earlier argument was 
valid, that a system in ■j^hich sensibles alone, actual or potential, 
are connected apart from the notion of thinkable or intelligible 
objects IS not itself intelligible. The sensibles therefore of which we 
think are thought to be in strict connexion with entities which are 
apprehended as actual and not as imaginary. But if we hold that 
the unrealized sensibles of which we are conscious are thus con- 
' nected with what we know to be real and are dictated by our know- 
ledge of the real, they are clearly distinguishable from those objects 
of consciousness which we think are products of the mere imagina- 
tion. If both alike are to be called imaginary, we should follow 
Kant in saying that the first are related to that particular function 
of consciousness which he distinguishes under the title of ‘the pro- 
ductive imagmation ’. The title at least carries with it the implica- 
tion that the objects of which such imagmation is conscious have a 
different status from objects which are merely imaginary.^ To th^e 
considerations we must add another. The judgement with which 
our consciousness of the sensibles is connected implies not only that 
the way in which we are being conscious is a necessity of our own 
consciousness, but also that it is a way in which other minds should 
be conscious, if they are conscious of that of which we are thinking. 
But, if so, we must say that what is operative here in consciousness 
is that part of the individual mind which is more than the posses- 
sion of the individual alone. 

We may on these counts be disposed to see whether we can put 
the matter to ourselves in a way which would still further <feociate 
the consciousness which we have in mind from ordinary imagina- 
tion. We can perhaps do so, if we use the concept of appearance 
which we discussed earlier. We cannot say that the sensibles of 
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which we are conscious are those of which we should have been 
conscious if we had been sensuously conscious of the object. There- 
fore we are not apprehending the appearance of the object as it 
would be for sensuous consciousness. Nor are we apprehending the 
appearance which something once sensuously apprehended has 
now for a present consciousness which is not sensuous. The last 
description is one which applies rather to memory. But we can say 
that what we are apprehending is the sensibles which constitute 
the appearance to present non-sensuous consciousness of a past 
object which at the time had no appearance because there was no 
individual consciousness to which it appeared. (If it had an appear- 
ance to non-individual consciousness, it would not, for the reasons 
suggested above, be the appearance appropriate to the sensuous 
consciousness of an individual mind.) If •g^e can so regard our con- 
sciousness of the sensibles which we now apprehend, it seems that 
what we apprehend is a real appearance of the object. It is not its 
appearance for sensuous consciousness, but it is its appropriate 
appearance, or what its appearance should be, for any consciousness 
apprehending it under the conditions of non-sensuous conscious- 
ness. But if we take this view we should notice that our answer is 
different from that which was previously suggested. We are not 
now holding that the sensibles which we apprehend are imaginary 
sensibles which we should judge to be real under certain conditions. 
It seems indeed that such an account is not satisfactory. Imaginary 
sensibles are not the same as sensuously apprehended sensibles, and 
therefore it is not right in any circumstances or under any conditions 
to judge that what we are now apprehending is a number of sen- 
suously apprehended sensibles. It would be better to say that the 
imaginary sensibles resemble sensibles which we should judge to be 
real if the conditions were fulfilled for their appearance to sensuous 
consciousness. But in the first place it does not seem that there b 
this comparison in our thought of one kind of sensible with 
another, and in the second place the problem remains what kind of 
object is present to consciousness when we think, without sensuous 
consciousness, of the sensibles which would appear under certain 
specified conditions to sensuous consciousness. If we can dissociate 
our consciousness of the sensibles of which we think from imagina- 
tion as ordinarily conceived, we seem to avoid these difificulties. But 
in any case whichever is the view which we decide to take, we can hold 
to what has been said about the relation of our state of consciousness 
to the ways in which it is necessary that the mind should think. 
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Whether now we shonld continue to describe the kind of con- 
sciousness with which we have been concerned as imagination is 
a matter of nomenclature. If we speak of all non-sensaous con- 
scioiisness of sensibles (apart from memory) as imagination, it can 
still be called imagination. The only point of importance is that it 
should be distinguished from the imagination of which we regard 
the objects as purely imaginary or fictitious. 

The corollary which seems to emerge from these considerations is 
that we should think of a double nature which belongs to sensibles 
themselves. Sensibles as the content of sensuous consciousness 
belong to the individual mind which thus apprehends them. But 
besides havmg sensuous consciousness of sensibles it is possible to 
think of sensibles. When I have sensuous consciousness I can think 
of the system of the sensibles of which I am conscious and in doing 
so I am apprehending sensibles in a way which is not sensuous. A 
sensible so apprehended, or this part of the nature of a sensible, is 
something which is no longer the private possession of an individual 
mind. I can be aware in this manner of sensuous experience which 
others are having and they can be aware of my sensuous experience. 
I cannot of course have sensuous consciousness of the sensibles of 
which someone else is conscious sensuously, but what I am con- 
scious of non-sensuously is the same sensible of which another 
mind is conscious sensuously. There is in the nature of the sensible 
a duality answering to the duality in the nature of the individual 
consciousness. From this point of view it may be noticed that the 
statement made earlier that 'no one else can remember my sensa- 
tion ’ means not that others cannot be conscious that I had a sensa- 
tion and of what kind it was, but that they cannot be conscious of 
my sensation as one of which they were conscious sensuously. 
Because sensibles as thinkable objects which are known through 
our understanding of the intelligible nature of things are not 
private to a single mind, communication between one mind and 
another is alone possible. 

At this point, however, it may be remembered and objected that 
in an earlier chapter (Chapter I) when we were discussing Hume’s 
doctrines, it was thought that the distinction between the real and 
the purely imaginary (or at least the recognition of the distinction) 
could not be wholly explained by reference to what was orderly or 
systematic in our experience and whfit was not. It seems that now 
we come back to the explanation which was then reg^ded as in- 
sufficient. But the matter can perhaps be eluadated if we notice 
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that there are two questions involved in the contrast between ^n- 
sciousness which is mere imagination and consciousness which is 
not. There is the question of the contrast between mere imagina- 
tion and non-sensuous consciousness of sensibles which are not 
properly described as imaginary, and the different question of the 
contrast between mere imagination and sensuous consciousness. 
It is the former contrast with which we have been here concerned, 
it is the latter which was discussed in connexion with Hume. What 
was then said about the immediacy of our recognition of the dis- 
tinction between sensuous consciousness and imagination may be 
allowed to stand. When, however, we have seen that there are two 
questions mvolved in the distmction of imagination from the rest 
of our consciousness, we must consider whether there is not some- 
thing common to the character of both nop-sensuous consciousness 
of the real and sensuous consciousness which concerns the distmc- 
tion of both from imagmation. We have said of non-sensuous 
consciousness of the real that it is distinguished by belonging to what 
is necessary in consciousness or by belonging to the nature of 
consciousness generally. Now we cannot indeed say without 
qualification or explanation that sensuous consciousness belongs 
to the nature of consciousness generally. On the contrary, it has 
appeared that it is individual and private, associated with a parti- 
cular animate body and limited by connexion with particular 
positions in time and space. Nevertheless, as we have also seen, 
it IS not without relation to what is universal and necessary in con- 
sciousness, and even in sensuous consciousness there is awareness 
of such a relation. Even when we think that what we apprehend in 
sensuous consciousnesss is the content of our own individual mind 
and isnot identical with that which is apprehended by another mind, 
we also think the bccurrence of this content is regulated by its con- 
nexion with something which is not thus limited. In this sense we 
may say that consciousness of somethmg more than that which 
belongs to the individual mind as such (or to mind in its individual 
nature) is always and necessarily conjoined with sensuous con- 
sciousness, and that such consciousness is the basis of the com- 
munication of one mind with another. As we have remarked 
earlier, it is this factor in consciousness which lies behind the 
disposition to regard the sense contents of the mind not as private 
(which they are) but as the features of apubhc object apprehensible 
by any mind. It is a factor which reflection on the nature of the 
sensible cannot remove, although such reflection must lead to a 
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different formulation of the nature of consciousness and its objects. 
Not the least of Hume’s mistakes is his failure to recognize this 
aspect of our sensibihty. But having said so much we may allow 
that, though we must think that our sensuous consciousness is 
regulated by what is external to it, we do not recognize the distinc- 
tion between sensuous conscious and imagination by detecting a 
system in the former which is absent m the latter. Hume is right in 
so far as he thinks that the recognition is more immediate than this. 
On the other hand, when we turn to the way in which we Histingnish 
our thought about the real (or our non-sensuous consciousness of it) 
from mere imagination, it is clear that the apprehension of the sys- 
tem to which our consciousness conforms is an essential element in 
our abihty to make the distinction. It is a second grave error in Hume 
that thinking, as he does,of nothing but the comparison of sensuous 
consciousness and imagination, he misconceives altogether the 
nature of our beliefs or judgements about the real, and seeks to 
explain them in terms of a supposed approximation to the un- 
analysable character (‘vividness’ or whatever else it may be 
termed) which is the mark of our sensibility. There is indeed one 
kind of non-sensuous consciousness of real sensibles to which some 
such line of thought may be applied. If we hold that m memory 
there is direct non-sensuous consciousness of our past sensibles, it 
may seem to be the mark of memory that it should be nearer to 
sensuous consciousness than any other sort of consciousness which 
is non-sensuous, and so far something like Hume’s descnption may 
be thought to fit it. But, at most, it is memory alone that the 
descnption seems to fit, and even so it does not bear on the nature 
of imagination because memory, as we have noticed, is conscious- 
ness of the real and as such is not imagination in the proper sense. 

There is one addition which should be made lo this account of 
*our non-sensuous consciousness of sensibles and of the distinctions 
which we should find within it. When we have seen the nature of 
the distinction we should recognize the interplay of imagination (m 
the sense of mere imagination) and the other forms. Such imagma- 
tion is clearly impossible without memory and some consciousness 
of the general nature of the real. It is equally clear that our con- 
sciousness of real things or events which we do not sensuously 
apprehend is mixed with mere imagination. When we think of a 
past event, for instance, there must be a measure of imagination of 
sensibles for which we do not claim validity. In large part we only 
claim to know as regards the sensible aspect of that of which we 
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axe conscious that it was of the order which our imagination 
represents. When, to take Hume’s instance, we claim to know tW 
Caesar was murdered in the Capitol, we do not claim validity for 
the particular sensibles which imagination may attribute to this 
event. We may add that we are in the main content not even to 
imagine the sensibles but to substitute the imagination of S5mabols 
which will do their work. But if we say this, we should realize that 
it raises the difficulty of seeing how we can employ a symbol with- 
out being conscious of that which it symbolizes. When we reflect 
on this difficulty we come back once more to the necessity of 
allowing that in some way we are conscious, though not sensuously, 
of what is real and not imaginary, of actual objects and events and 
of the sensibles which are appropriate to them. 

We have now considered various aspects of our consciousness, 
both of that consciousness which we think is related to the real and 
of that other kind which we call mere imagmation. It will perhaps 
be useful now to consider briefly how the points which we have 
noticed will affect our answer to certain questions habitually raised 
about our consciousness of what we call physical objects. Our con- ' 
sideration can be bnef because some pomts will be a summary of 
what has already been said, others an application. 

Of these questions the first relates to what may be called the 
displacement of the sensibles which belong to objects; a typical 
case is Plato’s example of the straight stick which appears to be 
bent when part of it is in water. It is sometimes said that as regards 
the part which appears to be displaced we cannot be seeing the 
object, because what we are seeing is not where the object is. But 
our earlier discussion of the concept of appearance (seep. 141 above 
et seq.) suggests that this way of stating the matter is unsatis- 
factory. It implies that there is another form of sensible existing 
elsewhere and that it is this form of sensible which we should be 
seeing if we were seeing the object itself. -The objection to such an 
implication is that if in the conditions specified we were seeing this 
other form of sensible we should certainly not be seeing the object 
in question, because, granted the conditions, the object must be 
seen as we see it. -The course of aU our inquiry has pointed to the 
view that a sensible is not something which has an isolated exis- ' 
tence (whether in consciousness or outside it), but is necessarily 
conjoined with other factors, and that those factors belong to 
consciousness, though not all to the consciousness of the individual 
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percipient. Where a sensible is depends on the disposition of 
certain factors belonging to supra-individual consciousness, i.e the 
factors which we refer to when we speak of our bodies, theK)bject of 
perception, and other objects such as light or sound or bodies by 
which light or sound is affected. Since a sensible is connected with 
all these factors there seems to be no compelling reason why we 
should think of the position assigned to it in consciousness as 
always and necessarily coiacident with the position assigned to the 
object of which it is said to be the sensible manifestation. In 
general, no doubt, we think of the sensibles of an object as being 
where the object is. But if we are pressed to give the grounds for 
our conviction it does not seem altogether easy to do so,* and so far 
from it being obvious that the sensibles and the object must always 
coincide in position, we^nay weE hold that our thought of the 
spatial relations of the object and its sensibles is essentially subject 
to reconsideration and revision. 

The same considerations apply to such a problem as that of the 
apparent duplication of an object in perception. In the previous 
case when we recognized that there were many factors with which 
the position of a sensible was connected, we took one of these 
factors to be the body of the percipient which was itseff spatiaEy 
determined. But we must remember also that an animate body 
has parts each of which has its distinct spatial determination. 
Thus when we reflect on the position of visual sensibles we cannot 
think of the organ of sight as a single undifferentiated factor. 
There is in general nothing strange m holding that the visual 
sensibles of an object must have one position in our consciousness 
in relation to one of our eyes, a different position in relation to the 
other, and a different position again when the separate functions 
of both are combined in a single function. The' more usual con- 
dition of sight is either that one eye alone is operating or that 
both are operating in a single function. But if both operate 
without combining their functions, the existence in this case of 
two simUar sensibles with a spatial interval between them seems 
to be in no way puzzling or surprising. The detafls of the mechan- 
ism of sight may supplement but need not conflict with this 
description of the situation in its simplest terms. Difficulties only 
arise if we aEow ourselves to suppose that the location of the object 
of which we think must necessarily be the same as the location of 
the sensibles which we see. 

* Compare the earlier discussioa, which touched this point, on p 139 ©t seq. 
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How we shoTild regard the presence in consciousness of so- 
called ‘ after-images ’ is a dubious matter. On the whole it seems 
that these after-images should be classed neither with objects non- 
sensuously apprehended (such as remembered objects) nor with 
imaginar y objects, but with sensibles. They differ from the objects 
of consciousness belongmg to the first two classes because their 
presence depends on the object having been sensuously present at 
a point of time which has preceded their occurrence by not more 
th an a certain interval. Further, their location seems to be defi- 
nitely related to the location with reference to the percipient of 
the object previously seen. If I turn my head the after-image 
moves so as to remain in the same hne of vision and at the same 
distance. It seems that what we are conscious of is a sensible of 
the object which is neither comcident w^h the object in space nor 
now contemporaneous with it, but nevertheless is dependent on 
a particular spatial and temporal relation of the object to the 
organ of perception. Once again, however, we may say that the 
facts do not seem strange or incongruous if we hold the view that 
the sensibles of an object are not necessarily where the object is 
and add further that they are not necessarily contemporaneous ’ 
with the object. As regards the last point, when we consider the 
part played by light in visual perception it seems that strictly 
speaMog we must think that visual sensibles are never exactly 
contemporaneous with the state of the object to which our vision 
is related. If so, though the particular time relation between the 
object and the sensibles which we call after-images arises in a 
different situation, we can on general grounds think that there 
is no real difficulty about the time factor. 

Another question is that of the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities. The line of thought already followed suggests 
that this distinction can be regarded in a somewhat different way 
from that in which it is ordinarily regarded. Ordinarily the dis- 
tinction is first made on the basis that certain sensible qualities 
belong to the object and exist in it apart from any consciousness 
of them, whereas other qualities only exist in so far as they are 
present to consciousness and accordingly they must be reckoned 
to be 'mental’ or ‘subjective’. JBut with the recognition that all <• 
qualities of objects are somehow connected with consciousness 
and dependent upon it the distinction is held to disappear; and 
when it has disappeared the object itself, in the sense of something 
which is different from the perceived sensibles attnbuted to it in 
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the form of qualities, is no longer taken into account. But if we 
hold to the view that there are both sensibles and objects, the 
situation must be reconsidered and differently interpreted. In 
the first place it is necessary to remember that there are two kinds 
of objects involved, those which are purely physical and animate 
bodies, which are physical but also peculiarly associated with 
individual consciousness. Objects of the latter class possess the 
same qualities as purely physical objects, but in addition there 
belong to them quahties which do not belong to the other. A 
physical pam is an obvious example of a quality which can belong 
to an animate body but not to a purely physical object. We must 
not think that the pain is simply a state of the consciousness with 
which the body is associated and only belongs to the body in that 
sense. The pain is locali^d in the body (or in a particular part of 
it) and is apprehended as something which characterizes the body 
itself. Now it appears on reflection that other quahties also which 
we are at first inclined to attribute to purely physical objects 
(such as heat, taste, smeU) similarly belong not to them but only 
to the animate bodies with which consciousness is associated. 
'Berkeley pointed out their resemblance to physical pleasure or 
pam, when he contended that, e.g., heat should be regarded not as 
a quality of an object producing a sensation of pleasure or pain but 
as a particular form of pleasant or painful sensation. But what 
this line of thought suggests is something different from the ques- 
tion whether some sensible qualities cannot exist independently of 
consciousness while others can. The answer may be given that no 
sensible exists independently of consciousness and yet there is a 
significant difference between some sensibles and others. The 
difference is that already indicated, i.e. that some sensibles are 
properly regarded as belonging to physical objects while others 
belong only to the smaller class of physical objects which we call 
animate bodies. Primary quahties may be considered to be in the 
first class, secondary quahties in the second with the exception 
that colour which is usually reckoned as a secondary quality 
would take its place as primary. If the distinction is drawn 
on these lines it should be noticed that it perhaps carries with 
it a further distinction of the manner of our consciousness 
of the two kinds of qualities. The factors present when we are 
conscious of a primary sensible are a condition of the object to 
which the sensible is attached and a condition of the body of the 
percipient. When we are conscious of a secondary sensible it does 
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not seem that there are these two factors. Consciousness of a 
sensible such as pain or warmth implies a condition of the iJody 
of the sentient subject, but not at the same time a condition of 
something else, that is of an organ of sense. It seems as if we 
should say that the secondary sensibles of the body are not them- 
selves apprehended by an organ of sense. When, for example, we 
have a feeling of heat through contact with an object, we can say 
that by the organ of touch we apprehend certain sensibles of the 
object, but it is not by touch that we apprehend heat. If this is so, 
it may lead us on to the further point that in a certain sense 
separate minds have less apprehension of a common object in 
their consciousness of secondary qualities than they have when 
they are conscious of primary qualities. I can apprehend what an 
object looks like to someone else by s^ing it myself. I cannot 
apprehend how someone else feels his body by feeling his body 
myself ; if I apprehend his feeling it is only by the feeling of my own 
body. The point is one which must be made with some reserve, 
and it cannot be allowed to carry the implication that sensibles of 
objects are not private to the percipient of them. Nevertheless, 
it seems that there is a distinction which should not be overlooked. ‘ 
In regard to physical objects I am aware of the sensibles of which 
others are conscious through the relation of these sensibles to the 
same object to which my sensibles are related. This is a different 
matter from being aware of the bodily feelings of others through the 
relation of my feelings to another body (my own) and not through 
the relation of my feedings to their bodies. We need not, however, in 
the present context pursue these questions further. The main point 
is how in general we should treat the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities. It seems worth while to consider the 
possibilities of ail approach to the problem on the lines indicated. 

The questions we have been considering are all questions the 
answers to which depend on our way of regarding the nature of 
sensibles. There are other questions which should be sharply 
distinguished from them and require a different treatment. They 
relate to the cases where we seem to be conscious of sensibles but 
where'there are no objects which we are sensuously apprehending. 
It seems necessary to say that what we are concerned with in such 
cases is not sensuous consciousness but imagination, and that the 
objects of consciousness are not sensibles. The objects of which we 
are conscious in ordinary imagination or in states of hallucination 
or in dreaming do not require to be introduced into an account of 
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the .nature of sensibles, and only confusion follows if they are 
treated as if they were sensibles. It was indeed one purpose of our 
recent discussion of imagination to make this point clea? (see pp. 
152 et seq above). The problem which imagination here raises is 
not that of seeing in what respects the natures of sensibles and of 
imagmary sensibles are distinct, but rather of seeing how there 
comes to be confusion in assigning an object of consciousness to 
the one class or the other and in what ways, if there is doubt or 
confusion, we resolve it. This is a problem which we have con- 
sidered from time to time in various aspects. We need not recur 
to it now if we are satisfied that it deals with a matter which not 
really affects our discussion of the nature of sensibles. 

There are two other ^topics to which we may now refer in 
concluding these reflections. They are the question of self- 
consciousness and, closely connected with it, the question of our 
consciousness of other selves. We have touched on them from time 
to time, but when we did so our discussion was m the main inci- 
dental to the inquiry into our consciousness of objects. It is worth 
while to consider them briefly for their own sakes and see what 
answers seem to be most in accord with the lines of thought which 
we have been following. 

In approaching the question of self-consciousness, we may first 
consider the notion of being conscious of consciousness. About 
the notion itself it does not seem that we need find any particular 
difficulty. It is part of what we inevitably think about conscious- 
ness that consciousness has a content or object and that in being 
conscious of its content or object consciousness is also conscious 
of itself. But when we have said this we must notice that there are 
two different forms which we may attribute to awareness of con- 
sciousness. If we think of a consciousness of which ever3d;hing 
temporal and spatial is the content, we cannot hold that such 
consciousness is aware of itself as temporarily or spatially de- 
termined. On the other hand, if we think of the individual con- 
sciousness, it seems that it must be aware of itself as something 
which not only is temporarily determined but also is connected 
with a body located in space. To say this may seem to run counter 
to what has been said about the universal or non-individual 
consciousness. But when it is said that the individual conscious- 
ness is partly universal, this does not mean that there exist forms 
or states of the consciousness of the individual which are in all 
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respects identical with universal consciousness. The point of 
identity is that in its tmiversal aspect the individual consciousness 
becomes independent of a particular location in time and space in 
the sense that the objects which it apprehends are not affected by 
its own particular temporal and spatial determinations. It is 
conscious of the temporal and spatial as if it were itself outside 
time and space,* and it is also conscious of them as if time and 
space were forms proceeding from its own nature. In these respects 
its ftmction is that of a timeless consciousness limited by spatial 
associations. But even in this aspect the consciousness of the 
individual, though it is identified with the universal consciousness 
in the way in which it regards the objects of consciousness, still 
retains its particularity in the way in which it regards itself. The 
consciousness of which it is aware is no1;,a timeless consciousness 
but one which is occurring in time and is also connected with a 
body in space. It is important to keep this initial point in mind if 
we are considering the nature of our consciousness of the self. It 
seems that in the individual (whether we are thinking of the 
universal side of consciousness or the particular) awareness of 
consciousness is necessarily connected with the thought of some- 
thing temporarily determmed and standing in a particular relation 
to the order of things in space. It is because the consciousness of 
which the individual is aware is thus limited that we can see here 
one factor in the consciousness of what we call the self. For in 
being aware of consciousness as temporarily and spatially deter- 
mined we are aware of it as one existent among others. To this 
we must add that there seems to be immediately involved in this 
awareness of the existence of a particular consciousness the 
recognition that the existent of which we are aware is not neces- 
sarily unique but*" that there may be other instances of it. 

The last point needs further elucidation. When it is said that iir 
awareness of consciousness the existent of which we are aware is 
recognized to be something of which there may be other instances, 
two meanings may be given to this statement. It may be meant 

* This must he said subject to the reservation that the universal aspect of the 
individual consciousness which we are trying to describe does not occur in com- 
plete separation from the particular aspect Even as regards the content of con- 
sciousness (apart from what we think about consciousness itself), so far as we think 
of the content in sensuous terms our thought depends on sensuous experience and, 
though we think universally, is ajQfected by the limitations of sensuous experience. 
We cannot but think of an object partly in terms of the various ways m which 
under different conditions it would appear to sehsuous consciousness. 
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that the moment of consciousness of which I think that there may 
be other instances is what I call my act of consciousness and that 
in being conscious now I recognize that I may be conscious at 
another time. Or it may be meant that in being aware of my 
moment or act of consciousness I recognize that there may be 
moments or acts of consciousness which are not mine. Which of 
these statements should we make ? The answer is that we should 
make both; but since the reference to ‘my’ consciousness has 
introduced a reference to awareness of the self, as something more 
than awareness of consciousness, we must pursue the question 
of awareness of the self in considering our two statements. Now 
it may seem that when I am aware of a moment of consciousness 

* as a particular existent along with other particular existents in the 
universe I am in a sense ^ware of a self. But recognizing conscious- 
ness as a particular existent is far from being aware of the diarac- 
ter of the self and its difference from other objects of consciousness. 
In order to begin to be conscious of the self in anything like a 
proper sense I must be conscious that the object of consciousness 
stands to consciousness in an altogether different relation to that 
in which other objects stand. When there is consciousness of 
consciousness the consciousness which is the object can be ex- 
perienced as something which forms a unity, unique in kind, with 
the consciousness of which it is the object. Further than this it 
seems that all acts of consciousness, which are expenenced as 
objects entering into this unique kind of unity with the conscious- 
ness of them, themselves constitute a unity. If we ask how this 
kind of experience of many acts of consciousness is possible, the 
answer is that it is possible through the direct operation of memory. 
It is in such consciousness of the unity of many acts of conscious- 
ness, for which memory provides the material, that we begin to see 

• something more resembhng consciousness of the self. It is obvious 
that it depends on the mind’s capacity of thinking, when it is 
conscious of an act of consciousness, that other acts of conscious- 
ness may stand in the same relation to the apprehending con- 
sciousness as the act which it now apprehends, and that the 
different acts may together be embraced in the unity of the one 
consciousness of them. This is the justification of the first state- 
ment. But along with this original and primitive consciousne^ 
of the unity, which we may now begin to call the self, there is 
something else. The mind can think of acts of consciousness which 
are not united in this kind of union with its own apprehension or 
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thought of them. As regards the apprehending mind, they are 
thought of as being no less independent of it than other objects 
which arg not acts of consciousness. On the other hand, it seems 
that the mind must in thinking of such acts of consciousness 
regard them as bemg different from other objects. When I think 
of them, I take them to be different in the respect that though 
they are not united with my consciousness, yet it is their nature to 
have a unity similar to that of the moments or acts of conscious- 
ness which I regard as mme. In other words, I conceive the notion 
of a consciousness unified as mine is, that is, of a self other than 
myself This is the second notion, and it is again original and 
primitive just as our consciousness of the self is. . 

So far what we have been considering is only the aspect of the" 
self which may be called its formal unity^ This formal rmity is the 
unity of different moments or acts of consciousness regarded as 
objects and S3mthesized by the unique relation in which they can 
stand to a single consciousness apprehendmg them together. But 
the unity comprised in the notion of a self is more than a unity of 
this kind. Such a description pays no regard to the diversified 
nature of that which is synthesized and ignores the idea of any 
order or system controlling the diversity. It is here that there is 
something which we may refer to as the material unity of the self. 
But before we notice some of the pomts regardmg this aspect of the 
self we may compare what we have been saying with Kant's 
doctrine of the synthetic unity of apperception since the basis of the 
formal umty of the self seems to have some resemblance to this 
doctrine. We should notice that the way in which Kant thinks of 
the sjmthetic unity of apperception differs in two respects from 
the line of thought we have followed. In the first place, what he 
thinks of under this head is the unity which consciousness confers 
on its whole content or the totality of its objects. Such a view does- 
not, it seems, provide a proper basis for our notion of the unity of 
the self, since the self is only a part of the totality of objects of 
which we may be conscious. If we sought to take Kant’s account 
of the unity of apperception as the basis of our notion of the unity 
of the self, it would seem to lead to the view that the self is the 
unity of the whole which comprises everything of which we are 
conscious. As against such a view the unity to which we have been 
referring is that of only certain existents in the field of conscious- 
ness, namely moments or acts of consciousness which are separated 
from other objects by the unique relation in which they stand to 
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our consciousness of them. In the second place, Kant does not 
draw the distinction which we have drawn between formal and 
material unity. It is a distinction which he would not wish to 
make. His argument is that self-consciousness is only possible 
through our apprehension of the order or system which belongs to 
the objects of consciousness. But if we are to think of this order or 
system as distinguishable from the formal unity of the self, it 
seems that we can suppose that a certain kind of self-consciousness 
is possible without the apprehension of it. The distinction there- 
fore interferes with his argument, but this is not a reason for 
ignoring it. 

We can now ask what elements in general enter into our con- 
sciousness of a self and what sort of unity they exhibit other than 
the formal unity to which we have been referring. In referring to 
our consciousness of moments or acts of consciousness we have 
only so far considered the relationship which exists between the 
consciousness which apprehends and the acts of consciousness 
which are apprehended and the relationship, consequent thereon, 
of the apprehended acts of consciousness to each other. What we 
have here to keep in mind is that our self-consciousness is domi- 
nated by the recognition of the temporal and spatial limitation of 
the mdividual consciousness. The limitation is twofold. On the 
one hand, the individual consciousness being temporarily deter- 
mined and also associated with a spatial body appears as one object 
apprehended along with the other objects which belong to the 
order of time and space. On the other hand, the temporal and 
spatial particularity of the individual consciousness affects and 
limits the contents of such a consciousness. It follows from the last 
point that if we are to examine the material unity of the self, in 
contrast to its formal unity, we must look to the Content of our acts 
of consciousness and find some system or unity in them. It is here 
that there is ultimately to be found the justification for Kant’s 
view that we are aware of the unity of the self in being aware of the 
unity of objects The way in which the matter works out seems to 
be this. The acts of consciousness which we iminediately appre- 
hend as standing in a unique relation to our consciousness^ of them 
are also apprehended as associated with a physical object, my 
body, which is one amongst other physical objects, though the 
others are not thus associated with my consciousness.^ Not only 
therefore am I aware of a group or series of acts of consciousness as 
events forming a certain kind of unity, but I am also aware that 
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these acts of consciousness, being, as they are, united with an 
object in space partly physical in its nature, are subject to a sys'tem 
which arises from this union. The way in which the system shows 
itself is twofold. First, the occurrence of acts of consciousness is 
partly determined by the physical conditions of my bodily organ- 
ism and the ph3rsical laws by which it is controlled. Thus I cannot 
be conscious of seeing or hearing or even thinking unless certain 
physical conditions are fulfilled. Secondly, the content of a given 
act of consciousness, at least as regards my perceptions, is subject 
to the relations of my body in time and space to the objects of 
which I am conscious. The form in which the object appears to me 
is determined by these relations and here again I am aware of an 
order or system which is at work. 

It is clear that the factors which we^have been noticing con- 
tribute to our consciousness of the unity of the self, if this unity is 
taken to include not merely a formal but also a material unity. We 
can hardly deny that consciousness of the association of the acts of 
consciousness which I claim as mine with a body which in some 
form or other can be regarded as continuing to be the same body, 
is a part of the imity which we attribute to the self.' Again we 
should find the unity of the self deficient if we did not think that 
our acts of consciousness were affected by the particularity of the 
body with which they are associated. We need not think m this 
connexion of differences of form or structure in one body and 
another, but only of their separateness as exhibited in their in- 
capacity to occupy the same space at the same time. If we thought 
it possible that two bodies in two different parts of space should 
have precisely the same perceptual consciousness, it would certainly 
imply a less close union of our bodies and our consciousness than 
that which we think exists. But it is interesting to notice at the 
same time that in so far as we are convinced that there are differ* 
ences between one consciousness and another which arise from the 
unity of each with a particular body, this conviction is itself some- 
thing which depends on our awareness of a system governing the 
relations of bodies in space and the consciousness which is con- 
nected with those relations. When we consider the unity of the 
sdf as it is displayed in the individuality of its apprehension of 

* A question arises about cases of dual consciousness in the same body, but it 
might take us too far afield to examine it here It does not seem impossible to 
reconcile such cases with our main position, particularly in view of what is said 
later about the imperfect or incomplete nature of the self. 
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objects, it is evident that its unity in this respect would be im- 
possible if there were no order and system in the temporal and 
spatial world of which it is conscious. There is a further £orolIaiy 
which we should notice. When we were considering the formal 
unity of the self we spoke as if our apprehension of the moments of 
consciousness which enter into the unity of the self was always 
direct, being either present apprehension or that other form of 
direct apprehension which we enjoy in the operation of memory. 
But it seems obvious that not all which we know to beloi^ to the 
self is either presently experienced or directly remembered. I can 
know by inference that certain experiences have been mine, and 
knowledge so derived may be necessary in order that I should 
understand the unity which the self possesses. Or conversely I 
may reject what seems t;j be a memory of certain experiences on 
the inferential ground that they are incompatible with the prin- 
ciples to which the experience of a self is subject. But either in- 
ference is only possible if I tmderstand, in part at any rate, the 
nature of objects, the principles of individual consciousness, and 
the necessities of the system in which both are related. 

It seems then that Kant is right in supposing that our conscious- 
ness of the unity of the self is connected with consciousness of the 
system controlling the world of objects. But he fails to recognize 
that the particular unity of the self is that of a consciousness 
operating under particular conditions which make the objects of 
such a consciousness in part unique and their system also unique, 
although there is something common to all consciousness upon 
which the objects and their system depend. It must be added that 
that which is common to all consciousness is apprehended by our 
consciousness and that this universal side of our consciousness is a 
part also of the self of which we are conscious ; bift we misrepresent 
•the position unless we attend to what is individual in the self no 
less than to what is universal. 

So far we have been considering the particularity of the self in 
terms of the particularity of its cognition of objects, but there are 
of course other aspects of the self than its cognition of objects. 
Need they concern us here? Without entering on a general dis- 
- cussion of the nature of the self, it seems worth while to notice one 
or two conclusions about our consciousness of the self, which seem 
to follow from our reflections on the theory of cognition or to have 
a bearing upon them. From this point of view we may consider for 
a moment the element of feeling in consciousness and the aspect of 
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the self as concerned with action. Let us begin with the first. Pur 
consciousness of the pleasures and pains or of the feehngs and 
sensations generally which belong to our bodies seems to stand at 
the first remove from cognition of objects. It is akin to conscious- 
ness of objects in so far as we think that what we apprehend is 
something which is a property of our body or of some part of it.* 
Consciousness of feeling or sensation certainly can display a formal 
unity; for obviously we are conscious that a feeling or sensation 
and our consciousness of it are united in a way in which external 
objects and our consciousness of them are not. But if we take a 
feeling or sensation in its most abstract form, consciousness of it or 
of any series of such feehngs or sensations seems barely to amoimt^ 
to consciousness of a self. It is only when we begin to find some 
principle of order or system in the serigs that we seem to have 
something like consciousness of a self, and it is difficult to see how 
we can find a principle or system without reference to a wider 
system than that of the feelings or sensations themselves. It thus 
seems that here, too, our general hne of reflection applies. 

Let us turn lastly to the aspect of the self presented in its relation 
to action. In the first place, we may say a word about its desires or 
its volitions and purposes. Here the point which is most apparent 
is that the unity of the self, other than its formal unity, is incom- 
plete and appears as an end to be achieved. This is of course what 
Kant has in mmd in his treatises on morals when he speaks of the 
legislative activity of the self or of the autonomy of the wiU. But 
the point should remind us that the incompleteness of the self is 
also a feature of it when it is regarded as cognitive consciousness. 
We are apt to think that it exists fuUy realized, but we should 
rather think of it as something the nature or unity of which is only 
in part and progrSssively realized. The cognitive consciousness of 
each self, arismg as it does from particular and distinct conditions,' 
aims at a unity which is also particular and distmct, and the work- 
ing out of such a unity and the consciousness of it constitute a 
constant process. Kant had something of this in mind when he 
thought of the S3mthetic unity of apperception as a process of uni- 
fication. His account does not seem to work out satisfactorily, as 
we have noticed above, because he does not draw with sufficient care 
the limits of what is imified by the unity of apperception. But his 
conception of the imity of the self as something which the activity 

* Compare what was said earher on this subject in another connexion — p. 167 
et seq. above. 
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of the individual consciousness brings into being seems to be true 
and to apply to the self in all its aspects. 

The second point in connexion with the activity of t^ie self to 
which we may briefly refer is that of the conditions of bodily action. 
It seems clear that though the movements of an animate body 
comply up to a point with physical laws and have physical results, 
their initiation stands on an altogether different footing from that 
of the initiation of movement in other physical bodies. The move- 
ments which we actually observe may be preceded by movements 
in the physical organism which are not observed and perhaps in 
some cases are not observable ; and we can often suppose that the 
latter movements are again preceded by other physical movements. 
“But unless we are prepared to deny that mind or consciousness in 
any way affects the body^with which it is associated we must in the 
last resort say that changes take place in our bodies which cannot 
be explained by physical antecedents alone. We have noticed be- 
fore that there are characteristics of animate bodies which are not 
to be found in other physical objects. The initiation in such bodies 
of physical changes which are independent of physical causes must 
be reckoned to be one of the most obvious of these distinctive 
characteristics, and the more we attribute a real unity to our con- 
sciousness and our bodies the less are we likely to have any doubt 
about it. Now there are certain reflections which this position 
suggests. The first touches our former question of our awareness of 
other selves. The question, we may here notice, has two sides. We 
may ask how it is that we have the concept of another conscious- 
ness or self than our own, and we may also ask how we come to be 
aware of the existence of this or that particular self. In our earlier 
discussion we tried to see what was the answer to the first part of 
the question. It seems that if this part is ansvi^red we need not 
•make very much difficulty about the second, since the considera- 
tions which we have been noticing in regard to the nature of an 
animate body seem to give us mainly what we want. It does not 
appear that there is any great difficulty in our recognizing that 
some other bodies are, like our own, not wholly controlled by 
physical laws in respect of their movements and behaviour. 
Granted therefore that we have the conception of other conscious- 
nesses associated as our consciousness is with a physical body, &e 
conclusion is ready to hand that consciousness is associated with 
those bodies of which the behaviour is not explicable on any other 
hypothesis. Other subsidiary arguments can doubtless be adduced, 
mi A a 
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pointing to the differences between the bodies with which we con- 
nect and those with which we do not connect, consciousness, but 
they seem only to confirm a conclusion about which we need already 
have no doubt. 

The other line of thought which arises from reflection on the 
nature of our bodily activity touches a different point. It touches 
the relation of individual consciousness and activity to the non- 
individual consciousness within which we have held that the being 
of aU that is temporal and spatial is maintained. It seems that 
there is this difficulty to be considered. If we say that that which 
can be apprehended in common by every consciousness exists in 
no other way than as the content of a universal consciousness, it 
is hard to attribute changes in the common world to another* 
source than this universal consciousness.,. It may be thought that 
the difficulty is surmounted if individual consciousnesses them- 
selves are regarded as the content of the universal consciousness. 
But first it does not seem that a genuine spontaneity can properly 
be attributed to that which is solely the content of consciousness. 
The content and its changes must issue from the consciousness 
itself and not from any part of its content. Secondly, it does not 
seem to be consistent with the nature of consciousness that it 
should be merely the content of another consciousness. The two 
points are indeed closely related, because we cannot but think 
that some Mnd of spontaneous activity is part of the essential 
nature of consciousness. Must we then surrender the notion that 
the common world is the content of one consciousness ? We can 
well enough think of changes being caused in this common world 
by individual minds, if we regard it as independent of conscious- 
ness. But to do so would be to give up the whole doctrine which 
we have been tr^g to work out, and we should find ourselves 
again confronted by the many difficulties which it sought to resolve. • 
There is, however, another alternative. It seems possible to 
suppose that there may be another kind of unity of imiversal 
consciousness and the many individual consciousnesses than that 
which is represented by the thought that the one embraces the 
others as its content. We found when we were considering the 
problems of the individual consciousness that it was necessary to 
think that it was also universal. It seems that conversely when 
we are considering the universal consciousness and ask how changes 
in its content can be initiated by individual consciousness we 
must think that this consciousness is both one and many and that 
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incLvidual consciousnesses are neither simply its content nor inde- 
pendent and separate from it. When, therefore, it is said that the 
content of the universal consciousness is m part initiated by indi- 
vidual consciousnesses the assertion does not carry the conclusion 
that the initiation is effected by somet h ing other than the univer- 
sal consciousness nor mvolve the difficulties which arise from such 
a conclusion. We may, and indeed we should, admit that we 
cannot properly understand the nature of a unity of this kind, but 
we need not on that account be any the less convinced that this 
un i mag inable unity exists and that it is with reference to it that 
the solution of our problems should be sought. 

The foregoing points are perhaps enough to show with what 
views regarding the self and our consciousness of it the general 
doctnne which we have been workmg out seems to be most 
congruent. It may weU*seem that here as elsewhere in our con- 
sideration of the problem of our consciousness of objects we have 
strayed from point to point and touched on topics, one after 
another, which might be thought to be far afield from the main 
subject of our inquiry. But at least it may be claimed that this 
course, devious though it has been, has been followed deliberately. 
For it has been followed with the conviction that the problems of 
the theory of knowledge are not a closed series nor susceptible of 
separate treatment, that we must be prepared to concern ourselves 
with many matters which do not at first seem to be relevant, and 
that finally we must not be deterred even if some of the proble^ 
with which we find that we are dealing have the title of Metaphysics 
and involve its difficulties. 
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